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The trademark which identifies 
all Victor products 


FE a: 


This famous Victor trademark is the public’s 
unfailing proof of Quality—of artistic leader- 
ship. It means to the public what Caruso’s 
Name means to opera-goers—the absolute cer- 
tainty of hearing the best. It appears on all 
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Victrolas and 
Victor Records 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Wheat Camden New Jersey 
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- Adds to the charm % 
of the dressing-table 


HERE is about Ivory Pyralin that atmosphere 

of good taste which delightful design and The La Belle Pattern— fea- 

a . ‘ turing the transverse handle, 
exquisite coloring always give. Its constant useful- exclusive in Ivory Pyralin. 
ness is an added reason for its immediate appeal 


Ivory Pyralin comes in complete sets with every 
latest accessory for the dressing table. All of its 
exclusive designs are standard so that, if preferred, 
one can obtain a few pieces and add to the set later. 


Each piece is marked with the name, “Ivory Pyralin,” 
in tiny letters. It will not tarnish, chip or break; 
it is easily cleaned and is quite the finest in every 
respect. You will find it at the leading merchants’. 





E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC, SALES. DEPT, PYRALIN DIVISION, WILMINGTON, D& 
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Surely you can now afford to own this 
great library of knowledge 


All Sets Remaining of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 





Printed on the Famous India 


Paper Offered at a Bargain 





of the wonderful Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica because you THOUGHT you couldn’t 
afford it? 

Have you wanted this splendid library of facts 
ever since you first heard about it but NEVER 
INQUIRED how easily it could be purchased? 

This set would give you a tremendous advan- 
tage. 

Think, too, what it would mean to you, to your 


A RE you one of those who do not own a set 


To briefly describe its scope is impossible. It 
contains hundreds upon hundreds of articles on 
religion, philosophy, history, art, science, literature, 
manufacturing, engineering, law, physics, commerce 
and scores of other subjects—41,000 articles in all. 
It abounds in everyday useful facts that satisfy the 
inquisitiveness of the child mind, that enlighten 


What sets remain unsold, and these are compara- 
tively few, are all that will be printed on the famous 
India paper. No more are procurable. 


As you know, this very thin but strong India 








children, to have access to the SUM AND SUB- 
STANCE OF ALL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Consider what a satisfaction it would mean to 
have at hand THE ANSWER TO EVERY QUES- 
TION which comes to an active mind. 

The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s 
thought and activity and achievement—it contains 
more than 41,000 special articles—more than 500,000 
indexed facts. 

Both for profit and pleasure, the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica — 


Handy Volume Issue 
Is one of the best investments any ambitious man or woman can make. 


the housewife, the farmer, the business man. the 
investigator, the educator and the lawyer. 


Men and women in all walks of life are among the 
200,000 owners of the Eleventh Edition. : 


IF YOU DO NOT OWN THE BRITANNICA, 
WHY NOT? 


This Is Your Opportunity to Own an India Paper Set 


paper made this great work more convenient to 
handle and more inviting to read. 

These sets are offered at prices and terms which 
make the Britannica a bargain to anyone who, like 
you, does not yet own a set. 











as First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 29 Volumes 
Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 15,000 Maps and 
Illustrations. The Balance Is in Small Monthly Payments. 


"I 





—But You Must Act Quickly 


Remember, this offer is for the Britannica printed 
on genuine India paper. Act today—NOW—by 
clipping the coupon and sending for the beautifully 
illustrated book telling all about the Britannica. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 





Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 
_—_ en ew ee a ow ET TT ee SE eee ae es Se oe 
' Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. (Dept. 275.) 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your illustrated Book No. 14B, giving 
t full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me what I will 
have to pay for one of the remaining sets of the Handy Volume Issue of the 
i Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


t Name 





Postoffice 
'R.F.D. 





Box 
No 
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Find your place and salary 
on this chart 


PRESIDENT 
OR 
GENERAL MANAGER 
$15,000 TO $30,000 


























COMPTROLLER 
IN CHARGE OF ACCOUNTS 


TREASURER & SECRETARY 
IN CHARGE OF FINANCE 
%8,000 TO $15,000 


VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF 
MARKETING 


$8,000 To 415,000 


VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF 
PRODUCTION 


$8,000 TO $15,000 


Above this line are men who understand the fundamentals underlying all departments of business 





$8,000 TO $15,000 
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Below are the $1800 to $4000 men who-unless they train themselves-seldom climb higher 
| | | | 

Staff of 


ACCOUNTING AND 
STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENTS 














Staff f 


Staff of 
COST DEPARTMENT CREDIT AO Neunate 
FACTORY AND OFFICE 


FORCE DEPARTMENTS 


Staff of 
SALES ADVERTISING 


AND INVESTMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 






































ISRAELI, with no for- 
tune but his own 


ability and ambition, 


handicapped by race prej- 


udice, rose to be Prime 
Minister of England—the 
only member of his faith 
ever to reach that eminence. 


“As arule,”’ he said, ‘“‘the most 
successful man in life is the man 
who has the most information.”’ 


Old as that truth is, there 
are thousands of men who 
have never applied it to their 
business lives. 


What advancement will the 
next few years bring you? 

They would refuse indig- 
nantly to sign a contract to 
work for the next ten years 
at the same salary they are 
now receiving. Yet the end 
of the ten-year period will 
find most of them in the 
same position, or only a 
trifle ahead. 


There is only one power 
in the world that can lift a 
man, and that is the power 
of added knowledge and 
training. 

For years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has spe- 
cialized in one thing; it has 
only one Course; its sole 


purpose is to take men who 
know one department of 
business, and by adding 
to their equipment a 
knowledge of the other 
fundamentals shown on the 
chart, to fit them for higher 
positions. 


The surest way to attract 
attention to yourself 


HE man who is adding to his 
knowledge forces himself in- 
evitably upon the attention of 


his superiors. 
“When I learned that some fifty of 
our men had decided to take up the 
Modern Business Course and Service,” 
writes the President of one great 
corporation, “the stock of this company 
rose several points in my estimation.” 
The stock rose in his estimation, 
because he knew that there were fifty 
men in his company who were 
directly in line for promotion to 
higher places, because they were 
developing the capacity to do 
larger things. 


You, too, may begin now 
to move forward 


HE Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute deals in results, not 
words. Its advertisements are 
written in the living experience of 
the thousands of men who are sub- 


scribers to its. Course. Some of 
these men live near you; ask them. 

No matter who you are, or what 
your position may be, there is knowl- 
edge in the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute’s Modern Business Coun 
and Service that will mean addel 
power and income to you. 

Are you already the president ofa 
corporation? More than 20,00d 


the men enrolled by the Institue ® 


are corporation presidents. 

Are you a_ would-be executir 
at the other end of the ladder? Met 
of every rank and earning poweratt 
numbered among the Institute’s sub 
scribers. It is not today’s positiot 
that is the test. The test is—are you 
asking yourself: ““Where am I going 
to be ten years from now?” 

It is a question, not of place, butd 
ambition; and the capacity to decide 


Send for = 
‘*Forging Ahead in Business 


The thousands of business met 
who are following the Course at 
your guarantee that this Institutioa 
is worthy of your investigation alt 

To make the investigation eas,# 
116-page book has been prepared 
called ‘Forging Ahead in Business 


It contains valuable business inlor 
mation, the result of years of experiencell 
training men. There is a copy foryouW! 

out obligation. Send for your copy oe 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
401 Astor Place New York City 





Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business,” 
without obligation. 


Business a 
BOOTOES «00 oc ccciccccccccces o00cee ceseees 


Business ia 
Posltdon «.....ccsscccccccccss ss eeennne a 























. + The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subscribers and Readers: and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your newsdealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 


waning us. ; ‘ , . ; 
e can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, ye. any delay in 


delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


THe 
LISHED MONTHLY . MAY 
Vol. XXXV, No.1 Ian OOK 1920 
MAGAZINE 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


A Daughter of Discontent By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Frank Street 

What's the World Coming To? By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


Held in Trust By George Kibbe Turner 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Devil's Doll By Arthur Train 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 
al Just Dog By Charles E. Terry 
Illustrated by Frank Stick 
lent off A Man of Understanding By Richard Washburn Child 
), 000 of | Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
Institue 1B) =The Divining-Rod By Nalbro Bartley 
= | Illustrated by George Van Werveke 
mer The Man from the Desert By W. A. Fraser 
al a Illustrated by Oscar Frederuk Howard 
Odell By Mildred Cram 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 
The Way It All Comes True By Lucian Cary 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
The Face in the Window By William Dudley Pelley 
Illustrated by Chase Emerson 
Rastus Earns His Sleep By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
Sacrifice By Herschel S. Hall 
Illustrated by J. J. Gould 
—And— 
Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial 
Appreciation By Walt Mason 172 
; Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 














TERMS: $3.00 a year in advance; 25 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
ostage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic sub criptions, viz. : §3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-othce or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (June forms close April 15th). Advertising rates on application. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 S. State St., Chicago. Ill. 


Louis Eckstein 
PRESIDENT 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman THE RED BOOK MAGA 
. not subscribe to THE Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director ZINE is issued on the twenty- 

a K MAGAZINE third ofthe month preceding its 
zh agents unknown toyou date, and is for sale by all news- 
'y¥, OF you may find Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. 0 ar Git tiene, in te 

defra R. M. PuRvVES, New England Representative. 80 Boylston St.. Boston. dealers after es P 
LONDON OFFICEs, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. London. W. C. event of failure to obtain copies 
Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905. at the post office at Chicago. Illinois, under the Act at news-stands, or on railway 
of Congress of March 3. 1879 trains, a notification to the Pub- 

Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. lisher will be appreciated. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BONK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England 
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Educational Guide 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


The power of observa- 
tion instilled in your boy 
will be a priceless asset to 
him in life. Keenness of 
observation and keenness 
of thought are fostered at 
Culver. Correct habits— 
the habits that are taught 
at Culver and become a 
part of Culver boys make 
men of character. 


Culver is ideally located 
on Lake Maxinkuckee. 
Unrivalled equipment. 


For catalogue address 

The Dean’s Office 
Culver, 
Indiana 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys Rates $850-$1000 


Strictly preparatory forcollege or engineering 
school. Register early and avoid disappointment- 
For catalog address the Registrar,G. D. Church,M.A- 

SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
Worcester, Mass. 











—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 


Formerly 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
MILFORD, CONN. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 

The needs of each boy are analyzed and 
met. Thoro training for college examina- 
tions. Small classes and individual instruction. 
Country life, supervised athletics, 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can- 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 





© KEMPE 


it 


With 
standards, 


gymnasium, baseball, 


love of “making things”’. 
catalog address 


754 Third St. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


It is the Kemper idea to 
rt wr mind and body. 
ighest scholastic 
Kemper excels 
in athletics as a school— 
sports on the track or in the 
bas- 
ketball, boxing, swimming, 
skating, tennis, hikes, etc. 
Up-to-date forge, machine and 


wood - working shops satisfy the 
For 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON 


Boonville, Mo. A.B., Ph.B., 


Booklet on Request 











SUMMER Sco 


Naval 


ULVER iia i: 


Woodcraft for Younger Boys 

June 30th to August 25th 

Four distinct schools. Naval, minim 
Oalvary—14; Artiliery—1 4 ;W oodcraft_ I: Pye 
Catalogue of schoo! 
you. Addregs (INQUIRY DEPT, 

CULVE 
(On Lake dnd 











Keen minds, clean morals af 
strong bodies are the foundatioy 
of the Manlius idea, St. Jou 
School, Manlius, blends the pme 
tical and theoretical in the dev. 
opment of along comm' 
principles. Manlius offen 
preparation for College and bui- 
ness, and gives superior militay 
training through its Res’ 
Officers Training Corps. Thora 
equipment. Attractive Summer 
camp. Send for booklet} ai 
information. 


boys 


sense 


[erie. Gen.Wm. 
Ve 7 Pres. 


Manlius, N. Y. 








SAMUEL oy Principal 
MIAMI Mex 


Institute 
GempAnTOwn Oo H{ I O near DAYTON 


Col. 0. G. BROWN, Pres. 


Meets students’ needs whether instruction, encourage- 
ment, advice or discipline. Military training makes 
bodies strong; high standards, social and moral train- 
ing brings out individuality. Recreation and all out- 
door activities. Collegiate courses, perparation for 
Government Academies, Higher Colleges, Universities 
or business. Prep. department. Military training 
under U. S. Army Officers. 35th year Sept. 17, 1919. 


Catalog. 
Recreational Summer Camp 


July 5 to Aug. 28. Tutoring and military training 
under our faculty for those who want it. Camp Booklet. 
Orvon Graff Brown, M. A., President; Reed M. Brown. 
Headmaster: 8. Kennedy Brown, A.B., 
Recistrar. Box 91, Germantown, Ohio. 








Bordentown Military Institute 





Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. <2 


Application should be made well in advance 
to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 


54TH YEAR 
College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty,small classes. individual attention. Boystaught how 
tostudy. Militarytraining. Supervised athletics 36th year. 
For catalogue, address Drawer 0-28, COL. T. D. LANDON, 

Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the farfamed Piedmont Region. Unsurpassed 
climate. Prepares for colleges, universities, business 
and Gov. academies, Select patronage, strong faculty 
home influences, modern equipment. Dept. for smali 
boys. Charges s5s 50. Catalog. Address Box D, Danville, 











| Virginia. COL. ROBT. A. BURTON, Supt. 














Lake Forest Academy 


FOR BOYS 

Trustees: LouisF. Swift, J. V.Far- es 
well H.C. Chatfield- “Taylor, Clayton 
Mark, A.B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. 
3.G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, 
A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, Stanley 
iw B.M.Linnell, M.D., JamesViles, 

Rev. Andrew 0. Zenos, Ernest Palmer, i 
Charles B. Moore. 





STRICTLY PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGE 
Not a military institution. Honor 
Ideals. Preparation for admission 
to all certificate universities and 
for examinations of Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Mass. Tech. On 
Lake Michigan, one hour from 
Chicago. Modern buildings, 
swimming pool. Athletics. Address 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster 
Box 156 Lake Forest, Ili. 


Recitation 
Building 














I Feat: 


8th year. 


Manistee, 
ich. Unusual equipment. 





“*For every TODD Boy a good citizen’’ 


Summer Camp 


A wonder- 
land of woods and water. 
Fishing, hiking, boating. 

Overnight boatride (di- 
rect) from Chicago to Lake 
Portage. Rates reasonable, 


School for Boys 


7 to 16, In hill country, 
1000 feet above sea level, 
one hour from Chicago. 
Faculty, placing boy values 
before book values, seeks 
to develop mind, body, 
morals and manners. 























A SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 


Conducted Without Thought of Profit= 
Peddie spends al! its income upon ite stadenta } 
This policy remove -sthe temptation to retain 
students solely for the revenue they bring, and 
makes the school exclusive, not on the basis of 
wealth or position, but because of its high in 
tellectua! and moral standards. 
Peddie is liberally endowed, 60-acre campus— 
gymnasium—basebal!|—footbe 1ll—ete. Musicand 
ublic speak ng. Summer camp Cental 
or boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter 
all colleges by certificate or examination. 
year. Every boy given a comprehensive phy 
ical examination. 
Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., 
Box 5-F, Hightstown, N, J. 














A summer camp ir 


FERN CAMP 3}; 


boys in Easter 

Pennsylvania. Excellent climate among thema 

tains. Bathing, oe auto trips. Minimum 
Write for booklet. 

B. M. Slater, Director, Mehoopany, Pennsylvant 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 





Boylston St. (Coples Se 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL 
i i 201 teacher a special 
and other scientific schools. E Ps eae 4 ier 


The Massanutten Military Academy y Poe 


for boys. Healthful location, “ autiful Shensetets Oe 

miles from Washington Prepares for college rs 

Music, athletics. New $25 ‘000 Dining Hall am Dormite. 

Limited to 100 boys. $475 

Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M.. Headmaste. 
—— 








co- EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS _ SCHOOLS 


Pillsb 


Academy 
15 acres of campus. 8 baile 
Maximum college preparation. Piano, ert 
elocution, a t, domestic science Gym ati 
swimming pool, al! athletics Individu aa Pach 
tion. Endowed. 44th year. Catalog MILO 
Ph. D., Principal, Owatonna, _ Minnesots 
=—=————=—== 
WYOMING SEMINARY A co-uaie 
school where boys and _ girls get 4 bratory and De 
preparation, Business, Music, Art, 0 ainin 
mestic Arts and Science. Military raat 
nasium and Athletic field. 76th year. 
Catalog. L.L. Spracue, D.D., President* 


eefacational. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


FOR GIRLS 











We send students to college on certificate. “| girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
‘they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent 
instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Lit- 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for 
diploma. 

a Graduation from high school not necessary. Noexamination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. ew building 


(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
a i 1 Excellent Secretarial course. Courses in Busi M t, 
C 00 Costume Design and Home Decoration. Junior College Courses 
h | . All outdoor sports. All = seueonitios of paw in yey oe and 
% ’ istorical associations are freely used. DomesticScience, Art, Elocution. 
Miss Mason s Summer Schoo . girl, after leaving grammes sched, can begin her ssudies at Mount 
. men iles fro a and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
For Girls and Wo 5 = "Resten years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1920-21, early 
Why waste a Summer F , application is necessary to secure enrollment. 
Come to the Castle and combine recreation Send for New Special cars for Western girls from Chicago, September 23. 
r * . vki » ison . ens 
with interesting work. Ove rlooking the Hu Year Book Exceptional opportunities . 
in the Westchester Hille, 45 minutes from with a delightful homelife. 1675 Summit St., NEWTON, MASS. 
Fifth Avenue. Beautiful surroundings anc 
opportunity for all outdoor sports. Popular 
courses are Secretarial, Management of Estates, 
Investment, Scenario Writing, Domestic 


Science, Music, Expression, Motor Mechanics EEE NO ied 
and Driving, Social Dancing. ng eo-y lo —o | 
nd vocational courses, besides Art, | - 7 . an 
Bees peers tr irr WARD-BELMONT 
tionsemphasized. For catalog of Summer 
School or remular Winter School address the A Junior College for Women EPE-EPRS? See FeVee MErOs 
Secretary, Box 960. D tie teene ti : aii een VATIONS for the 1920-21 ses- 
legree admits to ate University withou sion shou @ made as soon as S- 
MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL examination and with 60 hours’ credit. Nor- 4 ~— sible to insure entrance. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. mal Department. State Certificate. Business Courses covering 4 ears’ preparatory and 2 
courses. Home Economics. Exceptional years college work. Stroug Music and Art 
advantages in Music: Piano, Voice, Violin, Departments. Also Literature, Ex) essio 


: Physical Training, Home bconomics an 
Organ. Art and Expression. Large endow- Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimmin 


e ment makes possible exceptional advantages 9001. Kdenwold_is the Schoo! Farm an 
Lin enwoo Oo ege at lowest cost. Hardin gives more than a Jountry Club. References required. 
dollar’s worth of education for every dollar Booklets on request. Address 


ST. CHARLES, MO. paid by students. WARD-BELMONT 
1827. Stands for sound scholarship, Chris- J. W. MILLION, A. M., Pres. Belmont Heights Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. | 


tian ideals and thorougu p:eparation for the useful 
hfe. 4 courses confer.ing B.A. and B.S. de- For catalog address the Co'lege Office — = 
grees. Courses in Music. Art, Expression p 

gad Vocational courses. ‘I'wo million dollar endow- 201 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY BY.THESEA 


1. &. ROENER, D.D. President, Box 1, St. Charles. Yo. 
SCHOOL for young women, esvecially for high and ‘ Suburban to New York City 
1rej aratory school graduates who wish instruction in | (Fiuty Minutcs frou Fifth Avenue.) 
Basie. prt. Expression, and vocational subjects. No extra | : F Hi h Sch ] > Is d 
charge for Domestic Science diploma course. Cam~us of Gir 
65 acres; all o..t-door sports. Gymnasium; swimming- or Ig A 00 an Graduates 
rool. Located in st burb of Washington ; organized study Magnificent granite buildings ; spacious estate ; 
of the Capital. Hel~ful relations between teachers and immense gymnasium ; cosey theatre ; ail sports ; 
girls. James E. Ament, A.M., Ph. D., LL D., President, ridit g, sea-bathing, boating, in season. All 
References required. ' For illustrated book address studies, no examinations. Music, art, expres- 


4 sion, domestic science, se cretarial. Social train- 
° Registrar, Box 195 Forest Glen, Md. ing. New York City attractions. Select, 
: } national attendance Membership, $1,200. 
NEW JERSEY, Orange } Eleventh year. 
$ 5) 4 Ac try school, oe et ee ee beans 
i + virginia, | Miss Beard’s School for Girls *srie250'82: | For beokiet and views. address 
A wlect school for girls in the Valley o rginia, York. College preparatory, special cours s. Music, Art, Dr. F M Townsend, 
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i gm 1 zeae, geedaate ween, pre att Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised physical work 
toad facilities. = itee win itera ‘17 minutes ficm | *Y™nasium and field. Catalog on request. 


Lacre estate, beauriful homelike building. Address Miss I.uciE C. BEARD. . ‘ : ‘ if 
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ver sports. . . 
Note: : Sel atronage 30 states; pleasant social li*e; loca- 
Terms $450. Catalog. : tion fe ge Mts. North of Riianta. Standard A. B. 
V course; special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
John Noble Maxwell, . physical culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new 
Py id mnasium, swimming pool, Boparnse “‘School’’ for young girls, 
Gxtalox and illustrated book, 
Address RBrenau, Box F, Gainesville. Ga. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL A school for the girl — 
of tod:y and tomorrow. Courses: Preparatory; two-year 
advanced for high school graduates ;special. Unrivalled Russell Sage Co I lege 
location at the national capital, Four catalog, address Founded by Mrs. Russell Sap ~ ps 
CHEVY CHASK SCHOOL, Box R, FREDERIC ERNEST FAR- with Emma Willar Pit 00. 
RINGTON, Ph. D., Headmaster, WASHINGTON, D. C. A School of Practical anges 
Southern Semin for Girls and Young Women Designed for the higher education of women, 
183 M Bord year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Vatley of Va., articularly on vocatioual and professional 
aryian ollege 1920 | near Natural Bridge. Kare health record. Home life. ines. Secretarial Work, Household —— 
“re > tory. Finishing, ic, Pipe O A an ndustria rts. A. 8. a 
FOR WOMEN College Preparatory inishing, usic ipe Organ, Art, 


@ | Domestic Science, Business, etc. Students from every Addreszs Secretary 
COURSES -Col'ege Preparatory, College, B. A. BL; | section of U. S. and outside. Recommended by Bishop RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 
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Beience eacher’s Certificate; H. Vincent, hicago Rate$525. Box 972, Buena Vista, Va. 
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utah Oo fescner? Gergen = ll | FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, “yeneste” | HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


For higher culture of young women. Delightful location | Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expressionand 








0., Teachers’ Certificate. 
AMTAGES—66 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, 
Soitrom 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore. 
elevation, n ar Washington, fireproof 
pauidings swimming pocl, private baths, set 
non-sectarian, ideul size, personal care. 
Adéress Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 





paratory with certificate relations. Four new buildings on 4S-acre 
suburban site. Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $375 to $425. 


JOSE°H H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R. Frederick, Ma. 
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Courses, Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises Opens Sept. 23rd. 
INE R. GLASS, Pres. 


in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business | Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Pedagogy. Separate pre- 


Terms $425. For catalogue address MISS KATHE 

















~pqatetOOt OF bowesric science — =. SULLINS COLLEGE 
ones Science School 22°, 3,$r0:2 eoce ee 3 BRISTOL, VA. 


Normal and Home- 


making courses, Trains for teachers of cookery, sewin ‘, matrons, . A Healthful Modern College with the 
Geadates Domestic Science training. Red Cross Work. 


Adress 1, eetional positions. Opens Sept. 28, 1920. Environments of Home 
SE FA. WetteRED, 158 Institute Road. : near j 
Located in beautiful Virginia Park, in the magnificent 


mountains of Virginia. An old, established school, 
If . founded 1870, rebuilt completely in 1917. Every bed- 
you do not find the school you room has a bath attached. Health record unexcelled. 
are looki : : Horse-back riding, swimming and gymnastics are 
mg for listed in these ~— to every uptl without extra cost, Junior College 
Pages, : ‘ourses with fine advantages in_Music, . Expres- 
4 oe help you find it. sion, Domestic Science and Secr etarial Courees. 
ine’ Patronage drawn from the best homes o: states. 
4 " Red Book Magazine's Write io catalogue and book of views. Address 

pS enalBureau, 33 W. 42dSt., 


_ New York City. W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres., Box H, Bristol, Va. 
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Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 

Courses in Engg and we | Admin- ” Schock of Oran, 
istration, gives ambitious men and women rn ; 7 

market value as certified public accountants, AUnivenity Profesional —— 
comptrollers, cost analysts, tax specialists, 
treasurers, and general executives. oy = a two year professional course for the study 
A special nine weeks’ Summer Day Course be- of Expression, Public Speaking, Story Tellin 
gins July 7. This course will be of interest Public Address, School Dramatics, ete. Fe 


to high school and College graduates planning | | readers and speakers. A diploma course. 
to enter Accountancy or Business, and to teach- 
ers. A limited number of scholarships are A four year college and pocfonionel course leading to g 
available to teachers without charge. Send Bachelors degree and to the Diploma, Graduate in 
for Bulletin R. Speech Arts. For teachers, readers, speakers and 


: . student: ho wish a college educa 0} 1 
Business special Pace Institute Hae wt ne Sete gate with: & maine 
catalog. Hudson Terminal, 30 Church Street 
Address Director RALPH DENNIS, Box 17, Evanston, 


Administration = 


Young men trained for executive Posi- = 
tions. Training i of a 


University Course. Graduates in d 


Stone faculty. Other courses oe? Ae || American Academy 


URDETT : ig kt Paes | of Dramatic Arts 


Co LLEGE "panes Phctearaaliy FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the . H : H 
Established 1879 BOSTON (11), MASS. coumaer | —¥ oo <ond women who prepare them- The leading institution for Dramatic 


selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught and Expressional Training in Amer- 
| Photography, Photo-Engraving ica. Connected with Charles Frok- 
Electrical Per cgt nc thareter aabition ani | and Three-Color Work | man’s Empire Theatre and Companies, 
limited time. Seen Course in Electrical | egy ‘ase pesitions, few be pg —_ then For information apply to 


En ineering | yourself for an advanced position at better pay. 
includes eorms end Practical | Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best THE SECRETARY 
Blectricity, Mathematics, Steam ca school of its kind. Write for catalog today. 


Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. | | ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N, ¥. 
Complete In One Year Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 






























































Fireproof dormitories,dining hall, lab- aonb SB a cnineneenesinnclsiilll 
oratories, shops. Write for catalog. DAV 


28th year opens September 29th. 1920. i P : : 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Soynde  § PSS — TET ye ALVIENE SCHOOLS —Est. 20 Years The fi 
115 Takoma Ave. shington,D.C. | ye ye Te Fd The Acknowledged Authority bus.ness 
- & tise Ne gal ee Se ORE ae aati “te Each department a large schoo! in the con 
UNCLASSIFIED ra ae : itself. Academic, Technic al and and nal 


4 bie Xe > oe . 
You can be qua if am = . F J Practical Training. Students’ School hour la 
ickly cured, if you ae o Theatre and Stock Oo. Afford New the num 


— 3 ~ ' 
x» . Ee as a York Appearances. Write for cata- At an 
ris pki ~ + G logue, mentioning study desired. hess af 
; ec wre ints Z = R. C. IRWIN, Secretary passed. 


Send 10 cents coin or 7 for70- tne owe Stam. het =< > Fa tow t Broad New York 
tog ond Reattering, “he “it telishows p> Ga i 225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New — 
cured myseif after RN andre 20 Budde, tadanapoto oS ees oF Giropractic ret 


__ Benjamin N. Bogue, 4066 Bogae Building, BA Se A so “ ———y) School of Expr ession is 


STAMMER fo crests erin tnaael FOR CIRCULARS, ADDRESS Kotary 

Write for full particulars of our courses. |S. S, CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., rn — 
TO MASS. . 

If stammer attend no stammering school till et 311 Pierce Building BOS nearly 

big new FREE book so special rate. , tone oar Pati THE PALMER SCHOOL “a ft 

fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective speech by MISCELLANEOUS) them h 


advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western Se OF CHIROPRACTIC at ge mea busines 


for Stammerers,lnc., 2349Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Chiropractic Fountain Head) College of Physio- Therapy when I 
9th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, lowa, U.S.A. | Course includes Massage, Corrective Guiana i Peop 
ee e Anatomy, vamn ai Hygiene. : — a assoc iated branches. dreds h 
Graining for Authorship SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION | PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 1709-11Greens JB Sc fi 
. . ——— ee ui i 
How towrite, what to write, = | 


Psat at PHYSICAL 
le your sind. Devin fi ; bas THE RIGHT SCHOOL | 
seprticry of Heats’ W || WRBAL | EDUCATION 
art of oly-caqnantien, tiene : - 
F spare time prof 5 is the key to the attrac- a + ¢ 
Ton your ideas into dollars. pet B | tive profession of. Physi Finding it 1s the task 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- : i i} ca irectors, Athletic arents are 
ing, Versification, Journalism, en panies, sae Playground by which p 
Play Writing, Photoplay stadt to the coltgenons, . Two year course lead- confronted. Let us 
‘ Writing, etc., taught person- SodmadaaPeal. Preah ina t ll paid positions, 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Auditorium. Separate in Schools, Calleges Uni. help you, vi 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and | dormitory for women versities, Community € 
a oat! of torary experts, "Constructive eric. || Centers, Indurtrial, Gymnaniuma, Banka Depart om to ye, ae 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. Strong fac ulty. Se pparate classes for mon and women search. For there 1s 
1 One a has réceived $5,000 for stories and | in some subjects. erm begins Sept. 23. lew boo! = | 
. Pupil recei eet ect te ke.” he and catalog free. in America just the 


calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before aN PHYSICAL right school for your 


















































GPasks b cape cle 08 > vk om Ws) EDUCATION boy or girl. We have | 


photoplay writing alone. Aeetted “ ™ Co-educational 


gy There is no other institution or agency‘doing so much | Address Dept. -5___8200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago _| just the information 
for writers, young or old. The uni J Te lus | 
for Physical you are seeking. 














this, for over one hundred members of the English S { h 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our Se 00: v 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for The argen Seen your proble m to day. 
they are ly 1g Our Courses. Established 1881. 
Secaiet tres, We siee pebtch Liber 3 1} Monthly, the lead. Address for booklet CAddress— 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual DR. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


—— 5-H our teaching service, we offer a THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address P H Y S Ic A L Summer Camp Session Jul uly ml tor Sa oy THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
The Home Correspondence School EDUCATION incl ig acpihetic ik: in 33 West 42nd St., New York 


Dept.51, Springfield, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1697 oe 1904 FOR WOMEN medal holder. “Add: 
Cc — ae. M.0., ms Box.88, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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My Memory Rarely Fails 
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and how the secret of a good memory 
may be learned in a single evening 


‘OTE: W I asked Mr. Reth to tell in his 

Oe nation-wide publication, the re 

orrkable story of the development of his systen 

for tbe cure of bad memcties, I found him reluc- 

- talk abou. himself in cold print. Wher 

him that he could do no finer service 

is story with others—just as he is 

od for eg — so 

i uarter of a million others who 

-~ a tle famous Memory Course—he cor 

Sally agreed to my proposal, And here is his 
siory.—President Independent Corporation, 


IFTY members of 

the Rotary Club 

were seated in the 

banquet hail of the 

Hotel McAlpin in New 

York. was intro- 

duced to each member 

in turn, and each gave 

me his telephone num- 

ber and told me _ his 

occupation. An hour 

later, after they had 

changed seats. while 

my back was turned 

to them, I called each 

man by name, gave his 

telephone number and 

named his occupation, 

DAVID M. ROTH without a single error. 

The following evening, im the office of a large 

bus.ness institution, 1 asked the president of 

the concern to write down fifty words, numbers 

names, and to number each item. An 

hour later I called out each item, and gave 

the number opposite which it had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license num- 

bers of a hundred and five automobiles which 

passed. These numbers were written down by 

witnesses, in the order in which the cars passed. 

Later I called each number correctly and gave 
the order in which the numbers went by. 

From Seattle to New York I have appeared 

before salesmen’s meetings, conventions, and 

Rotary Clubs giving demonstrations of my 

memory. have met over 10,000 people in 

my travels. Yet I am quite sure I can call 

neatly every one of these men and women by 

tame the instant I meet them, ask most of 

them how the lumber business is or the shoe 

mess or whatever business they were in 

when I was first introduced to them. 


People wonder at these memory feats. Hun- 
dreds have asked me how I can store so many 
facts, figures, and faces in my mind, and recall 
them at will. And they are even more myst- 
fied when I explain that my memory used to 
polar aged I would forget a man’s name twenty 

s after I met him! In fact that was 

t led me to investigate and study the cause 
of poor Memory and the remedy. For years 
I rad books on psychology, mental culture, 
memory and other subjects. All of these books 
Were good, but none of them was definite or 
tasy enough. So I labored until I found out 
what it was that enabled me to remember some 
things while, I forgot others. Finally I worked 


wut a system that made my memory practi- 
ally infallible. ' sth 


aa) aolained my system to a number of friends 
“4 could hardly believe it possible. But 
‘me of them tried my method and invariably 
told me they had doubled their memory 
ES week, They got the method the 


they cared fo ne then developed it as far as 


ian Principles which I had formulated in 
oy My aoe sreatery were so simple 

© apply that I decided to give m 

Method to the world. “ . 


At first 1 taught my memory system in per- 
a. a Rotary Clubs, banks, de- 

es, railway offices, manufacturing 

rome and every kind of business institution 
amazingly in size and number. Memory 
oper hg profession, and a 
rience it has been all the way 

ftom Seattle to New York City. 


T soon Tealized that I could never hope to 
reeled ore than a small fraction of those who 
Pipl memory system and were eager to 
up unless I put it into a home-study 
which ople could acquire without per- 


By David M. Roth 


The Independent Corporation, whose Presi- 
dent, Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, had become 
interested in my work as a member of my 
Rotary Club class in New York, saw the large 
possibilities of my Course as an element in 
their broad program for personal efficiency an 
self-improvement. 
to join forces with 


my pleasure 
and the Roth 


publishing house, 
Memory Course, in seven simple lessons, was 
offered to the public at a price of $5 (cor- 
respondence courses having been sold hitherto 
at anywhere from $20 to $100). 


So it was 
this great 


No money in advance was to be asked, the 
idea ‘being that the Course must sell itself 
purely on its merits. 


As you have doubtless observed, an exten- 
sive advertising campaign was launched by my 
publishers with full page announcements in all 
the leading periodicals of the country and in 
many leading newspapers. 


This campaign has continued without a letup 
and with ever growing momentum. 


From the very start this advertising became 
successful. The idea spread. Orders came in 
from everywhere. Edition after edition of the 
lessons was printed and still thousands of orders 
could not be filled. 


The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man’s or woman’s memory in 
one evening. And it did! Letters of praise 
began to pour in almost as fast as the lessons 
were shinped—and have kept up ever since in 
a veritable flood. 


For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant 
Chief Fngineer of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, wrote: 


“Last evening was the first opportunity I had 
to study the course, and in one sitting I 
eceded in learning the list of 100 words 
ward and backward, and to say that I am 
lighted with the method, is putting it very 
mildly. feel already that I am more than 
repaid in the real value and enjoyment that I 
have got out of the first lesson.’’ 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 

“‘Mayv I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction, The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the case with which 
its principles may be acquired, especially arpeal 
to me, I may add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in the prenaration for trial of an important ac- 
tion in which I am about t engage.” 
McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


And here is just a quotation from H. O. 
(Multigraph) Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 

“‘Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Reth has a most remarkable Memory Course, It 
is simple, and easy as falling off a log, Yet with 
one hour a day of practice anyone—I don’t care 
who he is—can improve his Memcry in a week 
and have a good memory in six months,” 


_Then there is the amazing experience of; 
Victor Jones, who increased his business 
$100,000 in six months. And there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of others who have studied 
the Course and who have secured greater benefit 
from it than they dreamed possible. 

Perhaps the main reason why my method is 
so successful is because it is so ridiculously 
simple. You get the method of obtaining an 
infallible Memory in one evening—in the very 
first lesson. Then you develop your memory 
to any point you desire through the other six 
lessons. There are only seven lessons in all. 
Yet the method is so thorough that your 
memory becomes your obedient slave forever. 
And instead of being hard work, it is as fas- 
cinating as a game. I have received letters 
from people who say the whole family gathers 
round the table for each lesson! 

Men and women from coast to coast have 
thanked me for having made it so~ easy .for 
them to acquire an infallible memory. As one 
man said: 


‘‘Memory and good judgment go hand in hand, 

Our judgment is simply the conclusions we draw 

from cur experience, and our experience is only 

the sum total of what we remember, .I now 
store away in my mind every valuable fact that 
relates to my_ business, whether it is something 

I hear or read, aud when the proper time comes 

I recall all the facts need, efore I siudied 

the Roth Course it took me three times as lag 

to gain experience simply because I forgot so 
many facts,’ 

And how true that is! We say of elderly 
men that their judgment is “ripe.” The reason 
it is ripe is because they have accumulated 
greater experience. But if we remember all 
the important facts we can have a ripened 
judgment 15 or 20 or 30 years sooner! 

Thousands of sales have been lost because 
the salesman forgot some selling point that 
would have closed the order. Many men when 
they are called upon to speak fail to put over 
their message or to make a good impression 
because they are unable to remember just what 
they wanted to say: 

Many decisions involving thousands of dollars 
have been made unwisely because the man re- 
sponsible didn’t remember all the facts bearing 
on the situation, and thus used poor judgment. 
In fact, there is not a day but that the average 
business man forgets to do from one to a dozen 
things that would have increased his profits. 
There are no greater words in the English 
language descriptive of business inefficiency 
than the two little words, “I forgot.” 

My pupils are gracious enough to say that 
nothing will make that fatal phrase obsolete 
so quickly as the memory system it has been 
my good fortune to evolve. 


Mr. Roth has told his story. It now re- 
mains for you to turn it into dividends, This 
will happen, we are sure, if you will spend the 
fraction of time it requires to send for his com- 
plete Course on absolute approval. 

After a few hours spent with the Roth 
Memory Course the fear as well as the tragedy 
of forgetting should be largely eliminated. You 
will obtain a fascinating new sense of confi- 
dence and power. 

Not only that, but you will have a sense of 
freedom that you never felt before. You will 
be freed of the memorandum pad, the notebook, 
and other artificial helps to which most of us 
are slaves. 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publ'shers of the Roth Memory Course, 
that once you have an opportunity to see in 
your own home how easy it is to double, yes, 
triple your memory power in a few short hours, 
that they are willing to send the course on 
free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at:once. If 
you are not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you receive, it and 
you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used our ccurse, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the, coupon now. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-365, 319 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-365, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
low. Within five days after receipt I will either re- 


mail them or send you $5 for each in full payment. 


[1 Roth Memory Course, 
By David M. Roth. 

[1 How to Read Character at Sight, 
y Dr. K, M. H. Blackford. 

[1 Mastery of Speech, 
y Frederick Houk Law, 

[7 Super-Salesmanship ($7), 
By Arthur Newcomb, 

M Purinton Course_in Persona! Efficiency. 
By Edward Earle Purinton. 

[1 Ferrin Home-Acrount System ($3), 
By Wesley W. Ferrin, 





Name 


Address 
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Wanted 
At $1,000 a Month! 


Can You Fil This Job! 


AN official of one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the United States re- 
cently asked us to put him in touch with 
men capable of earning $3,000 to $15,000 
a year. His letter is any of many 
others we receive stating that it is impos- 
sible to find men qualified for big jobs. 


WE are being called upon constantly 
to recommend applicants who have 
been examined and-coached by us in spe- 
cial and genera] executive work. 


UR success in training men and 
women, capable of qualifying for 
important executive positions, has given 
us a nation-wide reputation among large 
business concerns for developing — 
ees for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 
@ year and up. Our service has the writ- 
ten endorsement of many of America’s 
leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


‘ie - practical value of this service has 
been tested by men holding respon- 
sible positions in practically every large 
corporation in this country, including 364 
employees of Armour and Company; 390 
of the Standard Oil Company; 811 of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
any; 309 of the United States Steel 
rporations; 214 of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; 303 of Swift and Company, etc. 


A= the numerous companies em- 
t ploying 50 or 100 or more men whose 
advancement we have aided are the fol- 
lowing: Western Electric Company, 
International Harvester Company, B. e 
Goodrich Company, and many others in- 
cluding all the large rail companies 
in the United States—more than 2,100 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Hi -GRADE positions are always 
seeking applicants of superior intel- 
ligence and training. By our methods we 
find employees in subordinate — 
who have the inherent ability to direct re- 


sponsible work, but who need only the prop- 
er vocational guidance and special training 
that we supply to make them high-priced 
men. For instance, we a a $20 
a week ledger clerk into a $7, a@ year 
Auditor; a $70 a month shipping clerk 
into the Traffic Manager of a big rail and 
steamship line; a $300a month accountant 
into a $70,000 a year executive; a small 
town station agent into a successful law- 
yer and district attorney; a bookkeeper 
into a bank executive, etc. 


DVANCEMENT is not a difficult 
problem for men who e e them- 
selves for promotion thru alle train- 
ing. A few hundred hours of spare time 
i mail, under the personal direc- 
tion of LaSalle experts, has been suffi- 
cient to increase the earning power of 
thousands of men from 100% to 600%. 


5 service we offer is of an intensely 
personal nature and may easily be 
eee to the successful solution of your 
individual problem of advancement. 


i YOU are really ambitious to place 
yourself in a position of higher execu- 


tive responsibilities in line with yourm 
tural qualifications, and without sacrificing 
the best part of your life in waiting fe § 
bigger opportunities, write us fully an 
freely as to the kind of position its 
your ambition to fill. We will advise yw 
promptly how our training and servie 
may be of advantage in solving yor 
personal problem of advancement. We 
have an organization of more than 9) 
eople; financial resources of neatly 
$3 500,000, and representatives in all the 
leading cities of America. Oursolebus 
ness is to help men to better positions. 


T WILL cost you nothing to investigate 
this opportunity, and you may find ot 

some surprising possibilities about you 
self and your future that are unknown 
you now. Mark and mail the coupon be 
low, indicating the kind of position for 
which you would like to qualify. We - 
send full particulars, also a free copy 
‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” & 
that has been an inspiration to more tha 
200,000 ambitious men, Send for yor 
copy now. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY/* 


The Largest Busi Tr 
Dept. 566-R 





ining Institution in the World 


Chicago, Illinois /; 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

‘Training for positions as Auditors, 

Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- Manageri 
Cost A , ete, positions. 





oO LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL. B.Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consulta- 
tion Service for Business Men. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financ‘al Institutions. 

OFT OOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


Correspon 
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BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 
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I executive letter- 
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COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
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Training for Business 
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oO, USINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training for Official, 
an ial, Sales and Executive 
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Learn To Talk Convincingly 
—and the World is at Your Feet 


tad 

HY can one man sell where an- 

other fails? Why can one man 
literally carry an audience off its feet, 
while another, speaking on the same 
subject, makes little or no impression? 
Why can one man get the sought-after 
job when another better qualified is 
tumed down? Why does everyone 
“believe in” one man and have no con- 


An interesting and convincing 

talker is popular—the center of 

attraction at ail social affairs. 
fidence in another who really has just 
as much ability? The thing that 
counts is 


Not Only WHAT You Say 


But HOW You Say It 


The world is full of splendid merchan- 
dise that doesn’t move—‘‘order takers”’ 
who should be salesmen — political 
ideas that meet continual defeat — 
good men earning less, much less, than 
they're worth; all because so few 
know how to use that God-given fac- 
uty of speech which is one of man’s 
greatest. weapons. 


Let Me Teach You 


I can teach you how to carry con- 
vicion—how to make what you say 


} your words carry conviction you can 
@crowd to think as you do. 
have the effect you want it to, whether 
you talk to sell, to convince or to en- 
tertain. I can enable you to overcome 
imidity—give you confidence in your- 
lf, develop your personality, improve 
your memory. 
Tcan show you the art of brevity, 
the value of silence. Instead of being 
at the wrong time, I can sug- 
st when and how to use humor with 
‘ effect. Do you know the knack 
5 ating oral reports to superiors? 
you know the right and wrong 
ay of presenting complaints, esti- 
Sand to issue orders? 





Can You Do This? 


Can you talk as well | Can you hold your 
in public as at hearers spellbound? 
home? ic 

‘ an you give humor- 
ay — get gg ous, extemporane- 
caer a when you ous talks? 

Can you win confi- | Can you address any 
dence, _ friendship, size audience from 

one to thousands? 


love, through your 

speech? Can you get up and 
Can you make peo-|_ talk, any time, any 

ple listen when you place, without nerv- 

talk? ousness? 











I can show you how to answer com- 
plaints, how to ask the bank for a loan. 
how to ask for an extension on your 
note. Another valuable lesson I teach 
is how—instead of antagonizing people 
when they disagree with you, you may 
swing them around to your way of 
thinking in a pleasant sort of way. 
You will learn the best way to get 
things done—the secrets-of diplomacy. 


Results in One Evening 


Now one of the remarkable things 
about my method is that it requires 
little study and time. 


Nt 
Among straugers or at home 
people listen eagerly. 

Nearly anyone can grasp the prin- 
ciples in an evening. Hundreds of let- 
ters pour in every day proving that 
my method brings almost immediate 


FREDERICK Houk Law. 


Thousands Have Benefited 


Among the enthusiastic students of 
my Course are thousands of prominent 
men in all walks of life—they include 
business men, preachers, lawyers. 
teachers, physicians, bankers, etc., etc. 


L 


results. 


; idl 
At a committee or board of di- 
reciors’ meeting you will be able 
to hold attention when you talk. 


The Independent Corporation, pub- 
lishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, are offering you an 
opportunity to learn in your own 
home how to improve your ability to 
Talk Convincingly. They are so con- 


thi 


The ability to talk convincingly will 


win over prominent men. 


it ts one 


of the secrets of closing big deals. 
fident that you will see its possibilities 
that they are willing to send it to you 
for free examination. 


Send No Money 


You send no 
money. Just mail 
the coupon and, 
all charges pre- 
paid, you will re- 
ceive the Course 
—you are under 
no obligation 
whatever — and 
if you are not 
entirely satisfied 
send it back any 
time within five 
days after you 
get it—you will 
owe nothing. 

But if you are 
pleased. as thou- 
sands of others 
have been who 
have used _ the 
Course, it will 
cost you only 
$5.00 in full 
payment. You 
‘have everything 
to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. Act 
immediately _be- 
fore this unusual 
offer is with- 
drawn. 








Personal Experiences: 
* . . » The very day 
after examining ‘Mastery 
of Speech,” I had the 
confidence to go up and 
tsk my = superintendent 
for a transfer on the 
planers, , . . AM 
surprise, he aa 
me. I had fr months 
been wanting ,that 
change, but didn’t thave 
the confidence until ‘your 
Course pointed out the 
easy way to talk to your 
Superior,’ ‘That is only 
cne incident where your 
‘ourse was of value. 
RALPH L. LEONARD, 
40 Bridge St., 
Beverly, Mass. 
“After a careful peru- 
sal of the Course, I am 
convinced that correct 
speech is the largest con- 


tribution to a man’s suc- 
cess, and that honest ap- 
plication to the study of 
this Course will produce 
the desired perfection in 
speech.’’ 
H, W GROSS, 1802 W. 
Mansur St., Guthrie. 
Okla, 


“T have had the Course 
only a few «ays, but 
have already noted con- 
siderable improvement in 
specch and in ability w 
please and entertain per- 
sons I’m associated with. 
I am much pleased with 
t.”" 


it, 
OLAF A, BLOMGREN, 
“re 4 Q, M. ° 
Lewis, Washington. 
“I. have read but one 
page-—pusitively not an- 
other word—and I have 
found in that page the 
magical keynote which 
vibrates with my longing 
desire to be, and my be- 
lief that, with their help, 
1 will become a_ good 
public speaker, 
an agonizing 
inherited 
mother.”’ 
CHAS. COURTLAND 
SMITH, 802 Hartford 
Bidg., Chicago, Ii. 


despite 
diffidence 
from my 








INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Dept. L-365 


319 Sixth Ave., New York 





Dept. L-365 
below, 
mail 

Mastery of Speech 


Address 





Ferrin Home-Account System 
By Wesley W. Ferrin, 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of Independent Weekly 
319 Sixth Ave., New York City 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked 
Within five days after receipt I will either re- 
them or send you $5 for each in full -payment. 


By Frederick Houk Law. 
Roth Memory Course 
y David M, 
How to Read Character at Sight 
pre. k. 
Super-Salesmanship ($7). 
y Arthur Newcomb. 
rurinton Course in Personal Efficiency, 
y Edward Earle Purinton, 


“Roth. 


H. Blackford. 


($3), 
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A scalp is known by the hair it KEEPS 


ON’T blame your scalp if your hair is begin- 

ning to take French leave. Perhaps it is not 

getting the care and attention it deserves. You know 
best about saz. 

But this for your comfort. Avery //tt/e attention, 
if it be but rightly directed and conscientiously carried 
out, will go far to renew your scalp’s waning interest 
in its own special job of sustaining healthy, young- 
looking hair. 

In fact, about all the attention any normal scalp 
really needs is Packer’s Tar Soap plus ten willing 
fingers, according to directions. 

Even your first shampoo with Packer’s will do 
more than healthfully c/eamse your scalp. A decided 
sensation of glowing refreshment will be apparent. 
The hair, too, will be softer. Its vitality will be higher. 

And the best of it is, these welcome results will 
be increasingly emphasized and confirmed as the 
practice of shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap 
becomes a settled habit. 


Our Manual, ‘*The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,’’ 
contains 36 pages of practical information. Sent free on request. 
For sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap send ten cents, 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines’’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 


the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


Packer products are sold by druggists. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 83E, 120 W. 32nd Street, New York City 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 
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DANCE OF THE H 





G fo ancient Greece, Time was a living, breathing 
personality. “The Dance of the Hours was a 


. vivid symbol of its flight. 


The Hour-Glass of the Greeks had its limitations 
as a time-meter. Yet old-world churches still use it 
for checking the length of sermons. 


x 
Cave-man’s grass rope—Babylonian Sun-Dial— 
Grecian Hour-Glass ! 
Crude devices all, but mz/lestones— 


—marking the flight of Time down through the 
ages to the marvelous meters of our day— 
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LSTELLE TAYLOR 
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MADGE BELLAMY 
in ‘Dear Brutus” 


Photograph by Moffett St 




















PEGGY DOLAN 
in “Scandals of 1919” 
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EVELYN HERBERT 
Grand Opera Star 


copyright by Moffett Studio, Ch 
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NFINITE CARE in the production 
of Selznick Pictures gives you the as- 
surance that any Selznick Picture is good. 


Every production 
that carries the 
Selznick trade- 
mark must meet 
a proved quality 
standard. That’s 


7 / why 
sass SELZNICK 
PICTURES 


Create Happy Hours 
At Theatres Where Quality Rules 


ELAINE 
HAMMERSTEIN 
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It There Were Only a Tax on Talk 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


IRI IIS 


Onze, 





five speakers were scheduled. It 

was agreed that each would 
speak for twenty minutes—a hundred 
minutes of oratory, all that any patient 
audience ought to be called upon to 
stand. The first man spoke twenty-two 
minutes. The second man spoke twenty- 
five. The third man rambled along for 
an hour and forty-four minutes! 

The speaker has an unfair advantage 
over a writer. Any reader of this piece 
can, at any moment, decide that it is not 
worth reading, and move on (as doubt- 
less many do). But no man rises in the 
middle of a public address, jams on his 
hat and stamps down the aisle. Weare 
held by a certain convention of courtesy; 
and nine speakers out of ten presume 
upon that fact. 

Only once in a blue moon does a man 
arise and without palaver, drive right to 
the point, making his statement in a few 
crisp words and sitting down before we 
are ready to have him stop. Such a 
one leaves us gasping with relief and 
admiration: we would, with the slightest 
encouragement, shout for him for Presi- 
dent. He glistens in our memory; and 
we mention his name with a certain awe 
when the names of speakers are told. 

Brevity is so popular a virtue that I 
cannot understand why more speakers 
do not cultivate it. It is one of the keys 
to immortality. 

Two men spoke at Gettysburg on the 
same afternoon during the Civil War. 
One man was named Everett, the lead- 
ing orator of his day; and he made a 
typically “great” oration. What reader 
of this magazine has ever heard it re- 
ferred to, or could repeat a single line? 


\' a public dinner some weeks ago 


The other speaker read from a slip of 
paper less than three hundred words. 
And Lincoln’s Gettysburg address will 
live forever. 

Greeley used to say that the way to 
write a good editorial was to write it to 
the best of your ability, then cut it in two 
in the middle and print the last half. 

When a reporter complained to Dana 
that he could not possibly cover a cer- 
tain story in six hundred words, Dana 
sent him to the Bible: 

“The whole story of the creation of 
the world is told in less than six hun- 
dred!” he exclaimed. 


VERYTHING is taxed these days 
except talk; and no tax could be 
more popular from the standpoint of the 
patient consumer. The tax should be 
graded, like the income-tax. Let speeches 
of five minutes or under be exempt; from 
five- to ten-minute speeches, ten per cent; 
ten to fifteen minutes, fifteen per cent; 
over thirty minutes, sixty per cent, with 
double taxes on speeches in Congress.. 
Only by such rigorous treatment will the 
spoken word regain a position of re- 
spect, and silence receive the honor that 
is its due. 

There is one historical character who 
has fascinated me. His name was 
Enoch: the honor conferred upon him 
has been enjoyed by no other; yet his 
whole biography is written in less than 
twenty words. “And Enoch walked with 
God: and he was not: for God took him.” 

So far as we know, he was the only 
man ever selected by the Almighty as a 
walking-companion. And there is every 
indication that he was a man of very 
few words. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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2 the free trial package, with in 
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your name and address to Depart 


some clearness that is real skin health and beauty. iment 28E, The Procter 6 Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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0A. MONG American writers of fiction whose work reflects no less 
a sense of responsibility than high literary quality, the author of this 
story of a soul's awakening occupies a position of conspicuous distinction. 


|) THE DEVIL’S DOLL 


“> 


By 
ARTHUR TRAIN 


Illustrated by W. H. D. KOERNER 


I wish I had it!” 

The taller of the two girls, an arrogant bru- 
nette with a small head and Egyptian shoulders, 
arose from her chair, exhaled a lungful of cigarette- 
smoke, snapped the ash into the fireplace and spread 
her feet with her back to the mantle. She had a 
studied languor, fully conscious of being what is com- 
monly known as svelte. 

“When it comes to the real thing, the vamps don’t have a chance! The 
directors are all for the baby dolls!” she half laughed, with a suggestion 
of bitterness in the glance she cast at the other girl. “I ought to have 
been an angel-face myself.” 

Her phrase, ironically vernacular, was none the less strikingly descrip- 
tive of her companion. Daise Redmond was one of those radiant 
daughters of the gods who once in a decade or so appear upon Broadway, 

and whose classic beauty 
seems. to bespeak an 
equal purity of soul. 
Every curve of her small 
figure, every line of her 
mignon -face was ex- 
quisite, wonder-compel- 
ling; and her great eyes, 
full of an eager, puzzled 
sympathy touched with 
lights of mischief, were 
lakes of innocence in 
which indeed many an 
innocent -had drowned 
himself. To call her an 
angel would have been 

inadequate. She was an angel of angels, a 

perfect living doll full of red blood instead 

of sawdust, a creature so beautiful that it 
seemed incredible—and left one vaguely sad. 

“It means going the limit,” she answered, 
weighing her words. 

“Well,” retorted the first, “what if it 
does? You’ve got to go the limit sometime, 
haven’t you? It’s only a question of when. 
Why, it’ll make you, Daise! What are you 
getting now? A measly five hundyed a 
week! And overnight you grab off the first 
fifty feet of film and a quarter of a million 

23 


. SAY, it’s the chance of your young life! Gee, 
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a year! I should worry! Besides, you don’t know what Sol has 
up his sleeve. Maybe he wants to marry you.” 

The blonde shrugged her shapely shoulders. 

“Alf isn’t as easy as all that, Laura,” she returned definitely. 
“He’s not giving anything away, darling!” 

“What’s the exact proposition?” continued the tall girl. “It’s 
in writing, isn’t it?” 

“Do you take me for a simp?” replied Daise tartly. “It will be, 
of course. Just now it’s slightly nebulous. He wants me to 
meet him day after tomorrow somewhere up in Maine, and 
motor to Quebec. His idea is to go from there down the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal and home by way of Lake Champlain and 
the Adirondacks. He says it'll give us plenty of time to talk over 
the terms of the contract.” 

“Some trip!” commented Laura enviously. “Right across 
Canada, isn’t it? What kind of a car has he got?” 

“A ninety Rozier—this year’s.” 

Laura whistled. 

“The bears better beat it for the tall woods!” 

“T guess it’s all woods up there,” returned the angel-face. “He 
wanted me to start with him from here, but they’re going to 
shoot the end of ‘The Lure of the Lights’ tomorrow, and so I’ve 
got to wait and go by train. I’m goin’ to take Lucile with me— 
whether he likes it or not!” 

The brunette stretched her arms towards the ceiling and 
yawned. 

“What a roast!” she declared. “Just because your grandmother 
was a Frenchie and your grandfather was a squarehead from 
Christiania and couldn’t pronounce the letter J, you’re going to pull 
down five thousand a week and an introductory close-up in every 
film; while I—a lady born and reared among the first families of 
Virginia, and one of the best vamps in the business—am throttled 
down to two hundred and fifty per!” She stiffened suddenly and 
turned an almost awed face towards her friend. 

“Do you realize,” she cried hoarsely, “that you'll be getting 
twenty times as much money as Iam? Twenty times! And just 
because I’m a vamp and you're a baby blonde!” 


LFRED DE MYER sat smoking an after-breakfast cigar 
on the back seat of a panting roadster across the street 
from the Northern Maine & Quebec Railway station at a frontier- 
town in Maine. He had come through from New York in two 
days, a trip of nearly six hundred miles; and his new car had stood 
it like a grenadier. So had Alf, but that was to be expected of 
one whose cardinal principle of life was to keep in the pink of 
physical condition in order to enjoy the good things thereof. 
The seat of success lies in a sound “stummick,” he was wont to 
allege with authority; and nobody having seen him eat could 
possibly challenge the soundness of his. -Owing to his philosophy 
and consequent health Alf was now the head of the Peerless 
Pictures Company, the artistry of whose celluloid masterpieces 
had set (according to their standing full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement) a new standard of production. He had gone into the 
business with a definite theory—he had previously been a travel- 
ing-salesman in the glove business; and the theory had: won out. 
This theory had been simplicity itself. Men had no use for 
other men on the screen—except for two or three old favorites. 
What they wanted was girls. Neither did their wives and daughters 
wish to see men—only women, so that they could criticize their 
frocks and the way they did their hair, and generally contrast 
their conduct on the film with what would probably have been 
that of themselves under similar circumstances. Women liked 
either to hate or adore, and a woman star gave them their oppor- 
tunity. Therefore as soon as Alf had a real chance to experi- 
ment with his theory, he retained all the available vamps and blue- 
eyed heroines on the basis of one hundred thousand a year 
guaranteed and a bonus of five thousand a week “when working on 
a picture.” In a word, he cornered the baby dolls, and crowds 
packed the theaters whenever his films were being exhibited. 
Moreover Alf carried out his theory in his advertising, and all 
his posters in color showed raven- or yellow-haired beauties stab- 
bing prostrate men or hanging partly clad by one hand over bot- 
tomless abysses. Every one of his features was a sure thriller, and 
the public could count on seeing at least two and probably three 
exquisite creatures clad in everything from furs to bathing suits, 
and constantly changing their costumes, who would, before the 
evening was over, register every degree of human emotion from 
that excited by the morning bath to the fierce passion of the 
abandoned yet innocent lady stenog. 
It was Alf’s ambition so to control the market that he could 
gradually force his rivals to capitulate and to surrender their 



















































The Devil 


fortunes to his direction in one big moving-picture 
order to accomplish this, he was prepared to pay mgs 
same goods than any of his competitors. Already he 
them, from Agnes Atherton to Zaida Zimmerman, and jy 
‘em up as fast as they appeared. He had watched Dajead 
ever since he had stumbled over her the year before whs 
being shot for a comic over at Fort Lee, had sent § 
next day, pinched her cheek, been promptly slapped jy 
and had definitely made up his ‘mind that she was worth 
Accordingly Alf had his leading director put her @ 
course of sprouts in some “from farmyard to fame” 
then used her as the ingénue in “The Devil’s Doll? 4 
made a great hit, and A-f had raised her to five hundra 
with which shrewd little Daise in the course of a 
paid off most of the family debts, sent her younger sig 
music-school and started her brother Tom in the garage 
She was the family prodigy and idol, their one 
real Angel. 73 


EANTIME the angel acquired a thorough i 
of man and his ways, and a vocabulary) 
taken literally at its oral value would have caused emb 
to a longshoreman. But nevertheless she maintained 
respect, less perhaps from principle than from motives 
interest. On every hand she saw girls raised sudd 
squalid surroundings to the height of luxury—today 
the studios as “extras” at three dollars per, tomorrow dmv 
own cars and dawdling at Palm Beach. What had hap 
them might easily happen to her—probably would, if 
do anything foolish and had patience. After the release 
Devil’s Doll,” there wasn’t any longer a doubt about 
could have had anything she wanted. Had it not been 
him, Kalder of the Perfection Co. and Sarling of the 
Consolidation would have bought her away from de 
he, reading the script on the celluloid wall, decided to 
a star. 
“Cut out the agent thing, dearie!” he adjured i 
momentous interview in his office at the studio. “You! 
strictly on the level. You’ve got eyes and can read. 7 
sense of your handing over twenty or twenty-five thous 
to some fellow in commissions for just saying ‘Sign h 
you're a pretty good little business woman, eh? You an 
stand one another. If you treat me right, I treat you 
way—see? Now, let’s be friends. The only way to¥ 
things is to get away from everybody where you can tall 
quietly. What do you say to a trip to Quebec? It'sag 
and the hotel is fine. We'll go in my car—it’s a dang 
tomorrow, if you say so. I’m going to ask the board of 
to give you five thousand a week. And just to show 
in earnest, here’s your first month in advance.” a 
. She turned faint—but reached for the money: twenty§ 
dollar bills. The blood crowded to her eyes, and Sie 
herself with one hand against Alf’s waistcoat while sit 
calculate her coming annual salary—two hundred amg? 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars! She swallowed, 
speak for the dryness of her tongue. ' 
“Oh, Alf!” she stammered. “Is this real? It isntasl 
“Well, I guess not, you little darling!” he retorte 
putting his arm around her. “It’s the real thing, just 
are! Give Papa a kiss and say you'll come along.” & 
Automatically Daise put up her lips to his. A @ 
million a year! It seemed a very small return. 
“Oh, Alf, I don’t think I can go to Quebec!” 
He drew back. 
“Can’t go to Quebec? Why not?” a 
“Why—they’re going to shoot ‘The Lure of the 
week.” 
“Well, let ’em wait.” = 
“I don’t think they can; they need the studio # 
feature as soon as we get through.” d 
He scowled. “Then you go by train and meet me 
scenery begins to get good.” 

Daise set her lips resolutely. 

“Why can’t we talk it over here?” ‘ 2 

“Cause I propose to talk it over alone with youss 
you and me!” He registered great tenderness. | “You! 
frightfully stuck on you, Daise. This thing invol $4 
both of us—more’n money... . . Come along!” Hewes 
by both arms ard drew her toward him. It was 4s Foose: 
the log drawn toward the saw. But she twisted herself. = 
much freedom would be bad from any point of view. : 
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“It is—beautiful!” she declared. ‘How proud you must be to have built so wonderful a 
church!" “It is,” he murmured, “the flower of faith growing upward in a barren land.” 
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“All right,” she said rather coolly. “Tell me where to meet you, 
and I'll go along. I'll bring my maid. And there’s not going to 
be any funny business—see?” 

“Of course not!” he assured her. “Just a nice motor-trip— 
and while we’re enjoying ourselves we can arrange everything 
so that we'll both be satisfied!” 

He was wondering as he sat there enjoying to the full the 
fragrance of his cigar how she would act when she got off the 
train. And how he would act? On previous occasions he had 
neither felt any awkwardness nor experienced any difficulty. But 
Daise was a different sort of kid. You could see it in the way 
she’d acted “The Devil’s Doll.” Not that she was any different 
from any of the rest of ’em, but she needed to be handled 
differently. She might get on her ear and crab everything. Tou- 
jours la politesse was his game. 

At this moment the train whistled down the valley and the 
arrival of several nondescript jitneys and buggies indicated that he 
would shortly have the opportunity to put his tactics into practice. 
Casehardened bounder that he was, his pulse beat faster as he 
waited. Would she be morose, taciturn and sullen? What girl 
could afford to be at two hundred and sixty thousand dollars a 
year? 

The baby doll had never been farther from Broadway than 
her own native village of Hackensack, New Jersey. Her life 
had consisted of two phases only: the preliminary one had 
been a sordid and acrimonious semi-poverty which alternated, 
according as father had a job or didn’t, from having enough to 
eat and upon which to be decently clothed, to an actual deficiency 
in both; the second was that of the easygoing spendthrift luxury 
of the theatrical district, where hearts and purses are both left 
carelessly open. The glorious sense of absolute comfort, of not 
having to worry about what one spent, of being admired and 
loved with the effusive emotion of those who are here today and 
gone tomorrow—this filled her with an ecstatic excitement. 

The Cinderella of Hackensack had become overnight the fairy 
princess of Broadway. The little girl who had a year or so 
before saved her pennies for an ice-cream cone now tipped head- 
waiters with the air of an empress. She bought what her fancy 

dictated and paid cash for it out of 
a gold-mesh purse. A crowd of less 
successful, flattering sycophants 
crowded about her. All the waiters 
knew her at the Claridge, Healey’s 



























and the Knickerbocker; and 
when she paused at the door- 
way of a restaurant to pick 
her table, she was pleasantly conscious of the tribute to her 
notoriety that flickered from group to group of “See that girl 
over there? That’s Daise Redmond—‘the most beautiful girl 
in the world’!” 

But the crystal slipper was not what gave her the greatest sat- 
isfaction, although her own little shabby one had pinched her 
sorely; it was the warm-hearted generosity, the stagey courtesy, the 
almost fulsome admiration, the impulsive, easy-going affection 
that made her present life all rose-colored as contrasted with the 
selfish wrangling and nagging of her former existence. Every- 
body was kind to her—so kind that it constantly brought the tears 
to her eyes. Consequently she was equally. kind to everybody 
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else. She lived in an atmosphere where every woman ised ppeared to 
and every man squeezed her hand. If they had Not pawed t. . 
she would have thought them cold and unresponsive, “yon Die 
a sort of continuous, harmless philandering, an indiscriminaipy yyrmured. 

feast. And she was so happy! She was “Daise,” “Dus cond Street 


“Sweetie,” to everybody. The same adjectives were habs With a | 


upon her own tongue. No chorus-girl out of a job, no haul kes the tre 
down actress, no shoestring-seller or “Matches Mary” by Ager) 
Daise, 


her largess in vain. 
lavish gesture. 
That was the second stage of her career. The culminatigs 
now approaching. She had been a lesser star in the Milky ¥ 
now she was to become a planet—Venus, perhaps, translated) 


She threw her money righ b 

y right and left slored port 
gilet-case 0 
sable 
morocco | «(tT 


an aloof, glittering splendor of private cars and “royal suite! ae bat bo 
sweeping full-length silver-fox and ermine cloaks, of a subline. ‘4 we 
national reputation, a familiar intimacy with a hundred pa” ne 
people, like that of Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks qa - ih 
Ford or Lillian Russell. ie tion 


And of course there had to be a fairy prince to put m 
precious piece of footgear. In future his identity had seems 
important compared with the fact of getting it on. Of coure 
wouldn’t have picked Alfred de Myer. Still, you couldnt 
anything in this world without paying for it somehow, anf 
lived in a society of unconventional manners and custom 
emotional opportunism, of jealous gossip and coarse sugges 
where the chief and often the only ethical question asked 


booted guide 
Alf lifted } 
t y. 

“Oh, cut 

It’s too ear! 
"Say, they 
This'll sen 
Well, hop in 










“Well, what is she getting out of it?” ishty before 
She was just dabbing on the final pat of dorine when i pe Jed he 
whistle brought Lucile to the door of her compartment. ieved the 
“We are arrived, mademoiselle!” exclaimed the maid raptunilnade a vag 
ly. “Has mademoiselle observed the magnificent scenermiier with a 
great trees? What wilderness!” ensconced h 
Now, it was the truth that Daise, never having been failiscide Pierr: 
than forty-five minutes from Broadway,—her Siberian pitied him ° 
having been shot in the Passaic meadows,—had no idea wh “All right, 
of the kind of trip upon which she had been so casually inv The “bool 
or of the country through which it would take her. Hal @iostible mot 
tried to Imagine it md the cal 

all, she would pro ‘anada, lea\ 

ly have conjured WH “Dat felle 





series of Hudson Ri 
villages, of roadh 
and ice-cream 
fountains. In i 
being intent updo 
toilet, she had not 
taken the trouble 
look out the wind 
Now, however, she 
so and was astomis 
to find herself im 
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“Daughter!” was his unfor- 
mulated thought. “Father!” 


was hers. 




















, Arthur Train 


geared to be a primeval 


"ton Dieu, Lucile!” she 
nd “Where’s Forty- 
cond Street?” : 

With a loud rattling of 
bes the train clattered into 
frontier metropolis; and 
Mise, followed by the 
rolored porter, bearing her 
Jet-case of blue enamel, 
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socco traveling-bag and — 
unle hat-box, and by Lucile 
terving Tippie her Pomer- 
in floated from the Pull- 
man registering childish rap- 
’ ime, to the open-mouthed 
tupefaction of a dozen 
oted guides and natives. 
Alf lifted her to the platform and kissed her enthusiasti- 










ally. 
“Oh, cut it out, Alf!” she protested good-naturedly. 
t's too early for the rough-stuff. Besides, look at all the boobs!” 
“Say, they never saw anything like you before!” he gloated. 
his] send local real-estate way up! Had your breakie? 
Well, hop in the bus with Papa. We've gat to do a hundred and 
righty before dinner-time tonight.” 
He led her across the road to where Pierre, the chauffeur, 
sieved the porter of the hat-box and other impedimenta. Daise 
made a vague movement toward her purse, but Alf anticipated 
et with a five-dollar bill, helped her into the rear seat and 
ensconced himself beside her. Lucile, with Tippie, climbed up 
n laleside Pierre. Alf pulled up the heavy fur robe, drew Daise 
d him with an encircling arm and tucked her caressingly in. 
“All right, Pierre! Shoot!” he called. 
The “boobs” saw the trim chauffeur make an almost imper- 
ptible motion; there was a bellow from the concealed klaxon; 
d the car, gathering headway, roared up the road toward 
fada, leaving behind it a hanging cloud of dust. 
"Dat feller he got a might’ good-lookin’ gal!” commented a 
French-Canadian lumberman from the Chaudiére district earnestly. 
“You've said it! Some chicken!” condescendingly agreed the 
siting barber, who spent the winters with his folks down to 
Skowheegan and was quite a devil in his own home town. 
Once clear of the town, Pierre dropped down into second 
ed, and the big Rozier began to climb. Turning her head, 
Daise could see behind them a wide valley covered with a heavy 
powth of pines and spruces and rimmed by a line of blue moun- 
aims. In the center a lake shone like a burnished mirror. The 
wm, four hours high, glared hot upon her shoulders, but in the 
meen sunlit depths on either side of the road still lingered the 
mill breath of the night before, laden with the scent of balsam 
and fern, and pregnant with all the mysterious odors of the 
fret. Daise took a deep draught of it. 
_, Gee!” she sighed contentedly. “Aint it fresh and cool! I 
cit’ know trees ever grew as high as this! Say, you could get 
inst easy in those woods!” 
Sure!” said Alf confidently. “Folks get lost in ’em all the 
time. The station you got off at is the last one on the railroad 
this side of the boundary. We have to go fifty miles right 
: the wilderness before we get to the next one. They say 
there's hardly a house.” 
topped the first rise, and plunging down into a fragrant 
adowy glen, crossed a rushing mountain torrent over a rumbling 
~™ took the next grade with a rush. They had left the 
River Valley far behind and below them, and the “Line 
i the rose on every hand like the steep, tumbled foothills 
Alps. Ahead the road bored into the forest like a dark 
tmmnel; above, the tall tops of spruce, fir and hemlock parted a 
y of blue through the summer sky. The surface was of 
, firm and hard, and the car leaped singing to the gas through 
pat, dry air. 
Daise' heart sang too. It was her first experience with the 
ane handiwork of the Creator. She had always regarded 
poo back to the farm stuff” with the same cynical supercili- 
ad her associates. They had to “feed it to the boobs.” 
ote esoteric. When as the “Devil’s Doll” she had a sud- 
hndred of heart, sort of deathbed repentance, in the last five 
iro Ar of celluloid, and according to the caption, “Seeing 
er ways, returned to her loved ones in the little 
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village where she 
was born’”—then 
she had perceived 
very well that 
in real life she 
would have done 
no such thing and 
would have 
stayed just 
where she was. 
That sort of ending was stuck in 

to square the Middle West or to 

give a moral twist to the film so 

that the raw scenes the public really went to see would get by 
the censor. Yes, there was no question in her mind—a farm 
would bore her silly. 

But now, in this vast cathedral of the woods, where the spires 
towered so high toward heaven that at times they seemed lost in 
the azure above her head, where fleeting patches of sunlight fell 
upon great beds of white moss, and where blue-white water 
swirled under arching boughs of maple and fell in rippling cas- 
cades over lichen-covered rocks, she experienced a new sensation. 
This, she realized, was something very real and beautiful. What 
it was didn’t matter. It made her feel curiously apart from the 
world she had left; and strangely enough, she felt very much at 
home. 

They shot out of the woods and crossed an upland valley where 
cows and sheep wandered on perilous hillsides. From beside a 
hovel a foreign-looking child in a blue smock waved at her with 
a peculiar beckoning gesture, like that of Italian children; and 
Daise waved back joyfully. Then the car dived through the 
twilight of a patch of thick evergreens, rose to a twelve-per-cent 
grade and dropped into first speed. Up, up they ground on low 
gear through the dense first growth until the water boiled in the 
radiator, and at length came to a pause upon the rocky open 
summit of the divide. Not a human habitation was visible. In 
every direction, as far as the eye could reach, stretched to the 
horizon an unbroken sea of virgin forest from which rose here 
and there undulating ridges of distant purple hills like the ver- 
tebre of sleeping monsters. Far below, a silver line marked the 
tortuous course of a river seeking exit from the wilderness, across 
the vast expanse of which slowly moved dark shadows; and a cold, 
invigorating breeze, bending the tree-tops like cat’s-paws upon 
the ocean, swept toward them with a sound like that of a rush- 
ing train. Where the sunlight struck unhindered, the forest glowed 
yellow-green; where the shadow fell, it made somber islands in 
the leafy sea. The arch of the sky was unbroken save by fleecy 
castles. Above them, a hawk hung in the brimming ether. 

Daise had not listened to Alf’s never- (Continued on page 98) 


And then suddenly 

Father Sansregret 

came face to face 
with an angel. 


















T ins Magazine is famous among readers 
for its stories of animal life and for the very 
simple reason that they are always written by 
those who know whereof they write. Thus in 
the case of — 


JUST DOG 


By 
CHARLES E. TERRY 


Illustrated by 
FRANK STICK 


HEY had never named him. When Doctor 

Brinton had brought him to the East two 

years before, they had discussed several 

names, but none of them seemed to fit the absurdly seri- 

ous-eyed beast with the gray-black puppy coat that stood 

out so straight from his round sides and back. As his 

frame developed and his growing muscles brought sym- 

metry to his splendid bulk, he still remained just Dog, but 

they said it as they wrote it always, with capital letter 

and nothing but respect implied. Betsy’s “Doggie, Dog- 

gie, Dog,” as she had called him from the first, probably 
helped to settle the matter. 

His ancestry was more or less obscure. A business trip 
—half vacation—to the Montana sheep-ranges had brought 
the Doctor to the‘ranch-house but a few hours after Long 
Sam had been carried in with a splintered shin-bone. When 
Doctor Brinton left, a week later, Sam was fairly com- 
fortable in his splints and duly grateful. His worldly pos- 
sessions, aside from his herder’s pony and saddle, consisted 
of an awkward, unsteady bundle of gray-black fur, and 
he insisted that the physician should take it along back East to 
the “fambly.” 

“He’s only a cub now, Doc, but jest lemme say he’s goin’ ter 
be a re-al dog. Look at ’is muzzle and thet dome atween his ears. 
Some ’ead there, Doc. Biggest of five, and he licked the litter 
soon’s he could stan’.” 

Doctor Brinton had at first protested, but finally he agreed to 
take the pup home, as much because of a growing affection for 
the animal as because of Long Sam’s hurt look when he demurred. 

In reply to a query as to his breed, Sam had been evasive. 

“His ma belongs to Dick Grimes, up back o’ Sweet Grass. Bes’ 
sheep-dog ever herded. Dick’ll leave ’er alone fer nigh a week. 
Thet cub’ll be like ’er, only bigger an’ faster, I reckon.” 

“How about his—” 

“Well, it’s jest like this, Doc. Dick don’t rightly know. Last 
shearin’-time Shep went off a couple o’ days, an’ last month she 
had this litter. Dick says how she never made frien’s with any 
dog he knowed, and mebbe—but yer can’t tell now. His ears 
is more p’inted and he’s got more black ’an Shep has—but yer 
can’t tell nothin’.” 

Betsy was delighted, and the pup appropriated her at once. 
He assumed complete charge of her outdoor movements and 
stretched beside her high-chair at meals. When he was a year old, 
and Betsy three, her head just topped his shoulder as she toddled 
beside him, one hand clutched in his thick coat. At two years 
the long runs he loved beside the Doctor’s buggy had hardened 
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Once a young couple returning ‘cross-lds 






him and brought out the fullness of his great frame, and he qu 
easily nosed the master’s ears as he rested black forepaws4 
his shoulders; and Doctor Brinton stood but a little under 
feet. 






No,” he | 
ot once has 













They had great games, these two, and Betsy would shrill i ying, I sur 
delight as audience. A race across the lawn would start it, a For that 1 
then a rough-and-tumble, the man dodging and throwilf Alive He m 
adversary back on his haunches, or sometimes hard on his Swill unnoti 
and the dog coming again and again with a whirlwind rush thaliiaifed them 
often meant a tumble for the master as the black paws °°siimed to do; 
squarely on his chest and the animal’s ninety pounds, plus 0 he came 
force of his rush, bore home. ramps or ot 






They were both hard, and they loved the game. The dog 0 3ibtt ber 











tired, but the man found his limit, and the signal to qui Mp saved hi 
when he stretched out at full length on the grass and ¢ ie Mo tramp 
struggle. The gray-black form would then squat down # A of the | 
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side, slowly moving its brush back and forth on the grass, ag 
for a quick move that would mean a renewal of the sii i 
but motionless except for his challenging tail. He would gra 
keen enjoyment as he sat there, his eyes watchful, his point 
black-tipped ears alert to the slightest stir on the grass 
him, his tongue held grooved by his long lower fangs. ou 
He seldom barked, even in the excitement of their rough ie 
save for a short whine of delight or a soft grow! of sim ris 
rocity as he turned for his charge; and when he sprang 
his weight forward, his head low and every muscle tensé 
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Saurday night dance had surprised the killer as his closing rush had found its victim. 


bsound; and onlookers, strangers to the scene, held their breath 
Master braced his feet and poised to receive the great 
No,” he said once to a visitor, “he never forgets himself. 
To he so much as scratched me—but he does look ter- 
oy Suppose, to one who doesn’t know him.” 
a that matter, no one ever knew him except the three he 
ed He made no advances to visitors. Patients came and went 
Mi unnoticed, as far as they could see. He never went up and 
ted them as most dogs do. Whatever he was doing, he con- 
to do; but Dr. Brinton, himself a keen observer, knew that 
= tame or went unseen by Dog, and he never worried about 
iL. other unwelcome visitors. There had been one once, 
; ang Mrs. Brinton’s presence of mind and a quick side- 
Yo Sam scrawny neck, he suffered only a ripped coat. 
. pS ever came after that. Perhaps some cabalistic 
toad served to warn the fraternity of a gray-black 
uerbolt that lurked somewhere about the inviting lawn or 
ne = this old remodeled farmhouse. At any rate they 
"nt Foo for provender, and they never slept in Doctor 
With i, as they did elsewhere in the neighborhood. 
sy, the dog never forgot his strength; nor had he 
* Complaine: d of the child’s rough handling. Often she would 
mpeg y at the long, soft covering of his tender throat, 


iC 


ull 
y defense was to move his head away or place a great 
. on her arm and gently push her tormenting hand 


ry 


from him. His devotion to his adopted charge was complete and 
absolute. Her treble, “Doggie, Doggie, Dog,’ would bring him 
from as far as the shrill sound carried, in a mad rush that ended 
in a sliding stop beside her and a soft nosing of her curls. He 
seemed to delight in her imperious, if contradictory commands, 
and would lie quiet and unprotesting while she climbed over him, 
pulling and mauling to her heart’s content. Not even the master 
could take such liberties, and Betsy’s father and mother had both 
felt some uncertainty as to the degree of the great animal’s 
patience at such times. 

On one occasion, a rainy afternoon, the two were together in 
the library when Mrs. Brinton’s attention was attracted by a low 
whimper. Seeking its cause, she found Betsy astride the Dog’s 
side, busily at work with a pair of scissors on one of his pointed 
ears. When she had taken possession of the implement of torture 
and of Betsy, in the same moment of indignant protest, Dog arose, 
shook himself and walking over to his charge, cocked up the in- 
jured member along with its sound mate and forgave her in his 
best manner by nosing her neck and curls. 

This episode served to dispel any lingering doubts as to Betsy’s 
safety and Dog’s devotion. 

It was an idle life, however, for a husky animal like Dog. The 
trips with the master became less frequent after the first year, 
when Betsy’s demands required more of his time. Often at 
night, when the house was quiet, he would roam off across the 
rocky pasture to the woods and hunt the maze of little trails, his 
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* pointed nose close to the ground, his feet noiseless as a cat’s 


and every muscle tense with the longing for what lay beyond. 
One moonlight night he stalked a rabbit and then in a quick rush 
easily overtook its terrified scamper. He felt its frame crush and 
its warm body quiver in his jaws. 

The next night he came again and had a long run that made him 
tingle with the lust of the chase, before he captured and crushed 
his kill. He left it, a torn mass, and took up the home-trail at his 
long, tireless lope, stopping occasionally to investigate a shadow 
or a patch of moonlight, teased by the night-smells and whimpering 
softly now and then in response to the vague yearnings that 
stirred within him. At such times the master and even Betsy 
seemed far away, and only the night, the trails and the joy of 
his strength were real. 

He never brought home a kill, as some dogs do. He never ate 
one. Sometimes he would hide a rabbit in a dense copse, but he 
never sought it afterward, and more often he left it where his 
lightning rush had ended the night’s chase. Always the paling 
of the stars, with the first coming of the day, and the stilling of 
the night-calls found him far on his way to the farm. Here he 
would stretch out his frame under the trees of the lawn and live 
over in quivering dreams the delights of his far rangings. 

One night Dog was swiftly trailing a red fox. Twice before, 
the same quarry had eluded him, and a too-small crevice in the 
rocks of a hillside had forced Dog to go home, his longing un- 
satisfied. This time the trail led far away from the den, and 
the gray-black shape was following fast in the low country where 
the scent lay heavy. Down a valley, across pasture-land and 
fields of grain, it led, toward a rambling house and outbuildings. 
As he sped past one of these a growl and yapping warned him of 
two resentful dogs that sought to contend his trespass. The first, 
a large hound, closed in with a rush at the intruder’s flank. Un- 
expectedly as the attack had come, however, Dog was quicker. 
Not deigning even to crouch or turn full on his adversary, he 
waited, head and brush high; and as the hound lunged for a 
hold, the tempting flank was gone, and the hound’s own shoulder 
became a center of agonizing distraction. One swing from the 
great Dog’s shoulders and neck, and the hound’s fifty pounds 
thudded a yard away; terrier’s yapping became a yelping flight, 
and, still silent as a shadow, the gray-black form took up the trail 
again. 

Dog made no friends among other dogs of the village, though 
he never sought a fight with those that passed the place. One 
or two had made advances, friendly and otherwise, but he either 
ignored them completely, or if they intruded, his quick, sound- 
less rush, with head held low between his high shoulders, be- 
tokened such intensity of evil purpose that the hardiest of them 
retired, ‘with or without dignity, as his defensive instinct prompted. 


ISITORS of the Brintons’ tried without success to make 

friends with Dog. He showed no resentment, but al- 
ways his brush was still, and as soon as the caress was accom- 
plished, he would walk away to the farthest corner of the room or 
porch and lie down, his pointed muzzle between his paws, while 
he sighed his relief from undesired attentions. 

“Heavens, Brinton, what a perfect animal!” a visiting class- 
mate of Dr. Brinton’s had once said. “But”—as with expert eye 
he scanned the dog from pointed nose to brush—“what’s his breed- 
— He's got much of the Alaskan husky look about him, 

ut— 

“No one knows,” the Doctor replied. “The man who gave him 
to me said his mother was a sheep-dog—Montana; but his sire 
is not known. He hinted that perhaps—” 

“That’s it, sure as you’re a foot high. Those ears and the high- 
arched head—why, man, it’s timber-wolf. I'll stake my last 
poke-dust. I’ve seen a few brought in to camp by trappers. 
Same coloring, but a little less weight in the shoulders.” 

“All I know is that Long Sam picked him from the litter for 
a real dog, and I rather think he is one.” 

And then they had a try-out on the grass that left Doctor 
Brinton blown and tumbled, but elated at Dog’s increasing speed 
and perfection of control. 

“He’s harder than nails, and it takes all I’ve got to stand a 
dozen of those rushes,” the Doctor panted from the ground. 
“And look at him! He’s grinning with delight and not even 
blowing. Isn’t he a king, Ed?” 

“Yes—but if he ever forgets it’s play, why—” 

“Oh, shucks, you’ve got him wrong; hasn’t he, Dog?” He 
poked at the base of a pointed ear, and the great animal dropped 
prone and wriggled his frame along the grass until he could nose 
in, close under the master’s neck. 


Ja 


It was during the early autumn of Dog’s third 
trouble began. It was not a true sheep-country, but ™ 
farmer kept a few for the rocky, hillside pastures that 
to cultivate—ten or twelve or maybe twenty in a figs 
many to house easily in winter. : 

First one and then another would hear a distyh 
night and find his sheep huddled in a fence-cornepes 
that lay with torn throat or shoulder near the wood 
the pasture. a 

Quickly and wide the killings spread. No sheep y 
It might be a spring drop or an old ewe or rames 
matter of indifference to the killer. Traps were set, 
kept long vigils with dogs and guns. One night the Ip 
would be the scene of the slaughter, the next a-¥ 
back up in the hills would lose one or two of its small 

Once a young couple returning ’cross-lots from a 
dance had surprised the killer as his closing rush } 
victim. A quick shot from a pistol had gone wits i 
as a dark form faded from view. The killer had goty 
but once, but the ewe’s throat was slashed as from a 
never rose to its feet in its last struggles. 

Sheep were penned up at night in home inclosurg 
killer grew bolder and continued his depredations, 


OX farmer, an Englishman with a sporting 
bull-terrier of no uncertain courage, as prove 
battles. Every dog in the village gave the animal ay 
as he trotted storeward with his owner. 

The Englishman brought in his sheep and penned 
small corral close by the barn. He placed his fight 
watch, and stayed beside him with a shotgun and g 
the prowler. Three nights later he had his chance. 
night the sheep showed signs of nervousness and the 
dog’s ruff stood up; he broke for the corral just as 
terror was choked to silence. 

With gun ready, the man reached the fence in ime 
the starlight, the fine charge of his white and brindle fi 
the animal’s deep-throated growl sounded his battle¢ 
dark form sprang with incredible swiftness from the 
sheep, and without a betraying sound leaped sidewise 
length. Before the bull could check his rush, the kill 
him, and his shoulder was ripped from the neck a 
hurtled free over the intruder’s back. 

There was no second attack, no time for a load of b 
find a mark. Straight through the huddled sheep the & 
and was gone without a sound. 

The Englishman ended the dying struggles of a ine 
carried his torn dog to the house, a useless cripple. Hi 
only a timber-wolf could have handled his fighting.t 
fashion, and the word was passed from farm to farm. ~ 

How suspicion first came to fasten on Dog, the mas 
knew—maybe because of his size and strength, and 
all other dogs were accounted for nightly. q 

“Of course, it’s ridiculous,” he said at lunch, the d ys 
his patients and acquaintances had asked an accoul 
Dog’s movements. “I’m sure he’s never off the place 
but the farmers are worked up about their sheep, @ 
blame them. Over thirty have been killed this month™™ 

“It couldn’t be,” his wife replied, “but some One® 
Dog or poison him if they really believe it.’ 

“No, they wont,” the master replied with empha 
their spokesmen a fair proposal—that Dog should 
for a month. I promised I would see to it personally, alm 
the killings continue, they’ll be convinced.” 

For two nights no sheep were lost, and then the 6 
slaughter was taken up again. Every morning the 0 
his plumed brush in greeting as Betsy or the mastet OPS 
library door for his release. 4 

After a week or two even the sheep-owners were 6 
and Dog’s devoted family felt their faith was wholly ji 

“T should not be surprised if the killer really were 
wolf that has found his way down from Canada,” 
one day, and then he added: “Only two weeks me 
house business for you, Dog, but a promise is 4 P " 
said a whole month.” : 

There remained but a week of Dog’s sentence 10 ™ 
when Doctor Brinton came in one evening from 4% 
a desperately ill patient. 

“T’m liable to be called before morning,” he said, 
than undress for so short a time, I'll lie down on the 
the library, so I'll be sure to hear ‘the phone.” 
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Cursing with pain, he oun a sheath-knife and met the second onslaught with a savage 
thrust. The third time the steel missed its mark, and the fangs closed on the man’s throat. 
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likely place near by. 
‘tion than that which be- 
tokens a dog’s devotion to 
a human. 

Perhaps Dog would be 
right back. The man was 
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At bedtime the Dog stretched out before the empty fireplace, 
and the Doctor soon fell into a troubled sleep. The room was 
uncomfortably warm, for the Dog’s confinement at night meant 
the closing of windows. 

With a vague feeling that some one had just been watching 
him, the Doctor half opened his eyes, and a slight sound across 
the room completed his awaking. A half moon gave ample light 
to outline the dog erect by the low window—as he nosed up the 
sash and pushed his head and shoulders beneath it, with scarcely a 
sound! None of the sashes in the old house were equipped with 
weights, and the end of the porch railing gave support to the 
animal’s forefeet. Slowly he drew his haunches through as the 
sash slid down his back. His full brush broke the last of the 
drop and he poised long enough to drag it slowly out. Only a 
slight sound of the wood frame betokened the completed descent 
of the window. 

“T wonder whose sheep it will be tonight?” the master thought, 
as he lay there. He knew he could have stopped the dog, but it 
was not his way of doing. 

He remembered the eyes that he had felt were watching him 
while he slept, and he knew that watching for any sign of wake- 
fulness had been part of a deliberate plan. He too must be de- 
liberate. There must be no half-knowledge. The conviction 
must be complete. His lavish trust must be wholly shattered 
before, in plain justice, he should act. He had defended the 
great dog with 
vehemence. He had 
believed wholly in 
his manifestations of 
loyalty, and no friend- 
ship of man carries 
with it more convic- 








































All night the sheriff and 
the master and a few 
friends had searched every 


tempted to go to the win- 

dow, to look, to send his 

shrill whistle through the night, but 
instead he lay still and waited. The 
hurt was too deep for any but a com- 
plete vindication of Dog’s action, and 
deep in his heart, the man knew the 
vindication would never come. 

He could lock the windows in the 
future; no one need know, and Betsy 
could have her playmate still, for he 
felt that if the gray-black killer never knew 
of his discovery, he would remain as before 
loyal to his human loves. Such a situation as 
the idea conjured, however, was foreign to’ 
the master’s nature. No, justice must be 
done and the animal’s defection made known. 
Dog must be shot. 

Worn with the mental struggle and a hard 
day’s work, the man dropped off to sleep. He 
did not see, as the stars paled with the first coming of the 
day, the guilty entrance of the great dog. His first sense of 
consciousness was once more that of having been watched 
closely by two peering eyes, and then he heard the soft thud 
as Dog settled on the rug. 


J ust Doy 


Through half-closed eyes he watched as the sly murdere 
cleansed with his tongue the dark stains of guilt from his “4 
and chest. Soon he would be through, his coat free Pg 
spot that might betray him, and then he would sleep and rey 
until his lying brush wagged Betsy welcome at the door, 

The thought was intolerable. 

“You infamous brute!” His tone stung like a lash as the 
man sprang up, quivering with anger. Quicker than the eye cou 
trace his motions, the killer was on his feet, guilt in his low-hei 
brush, crouched for the murderous rush he knew in such perfer. 
tion of long practice. 

No thought of an attack had come, as it should have, to the 
Doctor’s mind. He had never known fear; nor did he know it 
now. He did know, though, that those eyes and dripping jaws 
held no hint of play, and that the rush, when it came, would ag 
be broken by any shock-taking paws. 

Silently they watched the highlights of each other’s eyes, the 
man’s strong hands alert for the throat, the gray-black cogt of 
the dog ribbed by the tense muscles beneath, his ruff erect and 
his long, cutting fangs half-bared. Outside, the night-souné 
were stilled, the day’s not yet awakened. The man knew te 
advantage of waiting until the lithe form should be fairly launched 
in the air. Why didn’t he come on? What was he waiting for? 
He was in full crouch, gathered for the closing rush, and— 

Without moving his eyes, Dog slowly stood at his full height and 
raised his lowered head. Then turning, brush and head proudly 
erect, he walked slowly to the window. Careless, then, of nois 
and before the master could divine his purpose, he nosed up the 
sash and sprang clear of the railing as the broken glass jangled. 

“Ed was right, I fear,” the Doctor said at breakfast. “It wa 
wolf more than dog, as we stood there; yet somehow I feel that 
the wolf in him urged none the less because the dog’s heart of 
him stayed true.” 

“T think you’re right, dear, and whatever he kills of sheep, | 
shall still love him for the protection he has afforded us, and for 
the playmate he has been to Betsy.” 

After Dog’s disappearance, no more sheep were killed, and it 
was thought that some of the poisoned bait had done its work 
Flocks were left out on the hillside pastures, and the killer was 
soon forgotten. .... 

And then—the: sheriff and over a dozen men were gathered on 
the lawn while the master in a dejected, toneless voice told them 
all he knew, how, while he was away and the child’s mother was 
at work in the house, Betsy had disappeared, leaving no traces. 

“T left her here on the lawn with her doll; and Mrs. Brinton 
came to the door and spoke to her only half an hour before the 
second time, when she called and got no answer; but there's nol 
a sign, no clue, to what happened 
afterwards.” 

All night the sheriff and the master 
and a few friends had searched every 
likely place near by. A small pond 
was dragged; the farmers for miles 
around were reached by telephone: 
every neighboring sheriff was notified 

All day the scattered posse searched 
the woods and hills in every direction 
—and returned late at night empty 
handed. At the end of a week noth 
ing had been heard of 
the child, and one by 
one the volunteer 
gave up the search 
~ Only the master 
continued. Alone he 
rode almost unceaS 
ingly, he and his 
horse sleeping # 
whatever — farmhoust 
was at hand woe 
exhaustion  overtoos 
them. He was silett 
and worn and hag 
gard, but it was not 
in him to give up # 
soon. He question 
all whom he met. 

Day and night, 4 
hundred times, 
pursued _ his (Com 
tinued om page 15 
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reached forward and 
med the watch so that 
he could follow the circle 
of each minute on the 

second-hand dial. 


Ong wishes that every hus- 
band reader of this magazine 
might read this story—and every 
wife reader, too, for the matter of 
that. There's much in it for 
both of them. 
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She leaned back against the French brocade of 
the overstuffed lounge and squeezed one of her 
mull slender hands with the other until both were pink with the 


essure, 


A MELIE knew that the moment had arrived. 


She knew that the moment was now decisive as to whether she 
i to be actively disloyal to her husband. Eldon Francis was 
‘ar enough, bending forward over the back of the lounge, to 
ke her in his arms and kiss her half-opened mouth, behind 
lich her breath had caught like a frail fabric on the nail of 
ulation. Her agility of intuitive sense had gone beyond the 
osibility of an onslaught of love from the noted young Irish 
and critic in the living-room of her husband’s house, and 
hile same circle of soft light beneath which Pembroke and she, 
vet Were no dinner-guests, had so often had their coffee. 
much appreciation of the truth about human souls, Amélie 
t the moment was vital not because of that which might 
Moutside of her, but because of one of those changes within, 
ognized by all who think as the real turns in the tide of life. 
\ either could go on with Pembroke, building with him the 
— Which, as lovers and as man and wife, they had begun 
ryeats before; or she could take the other road. 
i ue Men and women in the world who believe I have a 
sense, Francis was saying. “We have been seeing each 
me enough, Amélie, for you to judge. The sixth sense is under- 
ar kind which needs no words, the kind which words 
nin pat. I think if I can claim any genius, it is that 
sey of understanding, the talent of sympathy.” 
nin cones her eyes and had pressed the palms of her hands 
tad - Sides of her bare throat; she did not reply, but when 
Daten his sentence, she stared in front of her without 
t The door into the darkened reception-room of their 


house was half filled by an ancient carved Chinese screen done 
in fine red lacquer. In front of it upon a low table of ebony stood 
a small pigeon-blood vase of the Sung period. It was at this vase 
that she gazed so steadily, while inside her head, under a mass of 
red-gold hair, too heavy perhaps for a woman of her stature, 
there went on the conflict of forces which might decide whether 
the house of Pembroke would tilt back onto a base firmer than 
ever or would topple over toward the ultimate smash. 

“Vou are looking at that porcelain!” Eldon said with a trace 
of peevish irritability. He had hoped that the magic which he 
believed he could create by his soft. voice, his quick changes 
from dreamy, lulling sentences to rapid and passionate paragraphs, 
his manner of being a philosopher age-old in wisdom but also a 
youth in spite of his thirty-seven years and a youth of fire—he 
had hoped that his poise, his resource in fine phrases and half- 
truths and subtle flattery, and all the qualities that made him 
the sought dinner-guest, would have entranced this young wife. 
She still had the freshness of untouched bloom all about her; 
she was a novice, and he an expert. He was too clever not to 
cover quickly the suggestion of a whine from an offended egotism 
overfed usually by smart society women and by those who adored 
the flash and thrust and utter cleverness of his book-reviews. He 
said: 

“T think it has a warm motive behind its still, cool, sheer 
beauty.” 

“Jack paid nine hundred dollars for it,” Amélie replied as if 
preoccupied. “He just said he liked it.” 

Francis examined his carefully tended hands, saying slowly: 
“I was tempted to sneer, I suppose. The appreciation of the 
club mind—” 

“The club mind—” she repeated, looking up puzzled, and 
straight into his flushed face. 
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Eldon laughed. “My dear girl—the expression is my own. 
The club mind is one of those minds which belong to the higher 
type of American banker or broker or industrial man, the type 
which likes to think of itself as doing, saying and thinking the 
correct and proper and conservative thing. 

“Of originality it is a little frightened,” he went on. “Of de- 
parture from well-trod paths it is fearful. It belongs to the 
worthy gentlemen who are smug in their wealth, who take their 
code of morals from society and break the rules on a basis of 
secrecy rather than on a basis of revision. It goes to church 
because going to church is the thing to do, and praises a certain 
picture or a certain opera or a certain book because pilots of the 
world’s ideas—like myself—have started the sheep all running in 
one direction. It pays due attention to having proper clothing 
and proper, smart country-club exercise. Under no circumstances 
can it cope with a vision of a changing social order or with the 
understanding of the most important thing in the world—a woman. 
In a woman—” 

“Ves?” said Amélie quickly, but her thoughts were not upon Eldon. 


HE had just reviewed like lightning the companionship 

with which her love of her husband had begun and the 
succession of disappointing disillusionments by which she had 
found herself somewhat sidetracked every day without being able 
to phrase a sound protest. She was miserable because there was 
not much to express of herself; she concluded that a conspiracy 
existed to prevent its expression. To have a hard time being a 
wife used to be thought unfortunate; to have too easy a time 
being a wife, it has been- discovered, is more unfortunate still. 
She would have been glad sometimes if she could complain that 
Pembroke did not love her sufficiently, or to have found some 
awful flaw in their wholesome and rather happy establishment of 
marriage. She had the perverse idea that she, at least, might have 
the labors of repairing this flaw, or in the absence of a flaw, of 
making one so that she could repair it. 

Francis had told her that under a different influence—his, for 
instance—she would open like a flower into expression through 
some art. She only half believed him yet. Unfaithfulness to 
Pembroke, if undertaken with the man who now leaned over so 
that his cheek touched her red-gold hair, would come, if at all, 
partly because life as it now ran was too smooth to be bearable, 
and there was temptation to smash it int6 bits. But unfaithful- 
ness would come also because Eldon Francis, whatever his over- 
fed ego might be, was a rather handsome and certainly a fascinat- 
ing and to her mind probably a lovable man, requiring her care, 
needing her, furnishing her more of an excuse for being than her 
husband, who was steady as a rock. 

“T said that understanding of a woman was the most important 
thing in life,” said the man, putting his hand on hers, which was 
resting on the back of the couch at her arm’s length. “I said 
the club mind did not understand woman. To that mind woman 
is rather a plaything for marriage or what you please——whether 
that or worse or better,—as you choose to regard it. The club 
mind is just stupid enough never to see the treasure in a woman. 
It regards woman indulgently. Perhaps it says—beating itself 
on its chest—that a fine woman is God’s best creation and dis- 
misses her in that way, or perhaps it looks out of the corner of the 
eye and says that womankind furnish better hunting than foxes. 
It’s all the same. A woman—when the real business of life, the 
man’s interests, are on hand—is checked at the waiting-room like 
a hat-box or a Gladstone bag. If you must hear something you 
have never heard before from me, I will tell you that I think 
your husband has a club mind.” 





MELIE said nothing; she took her hand away and 

squeezed her slim white fingers again until they were 
pink, and a ring with a great emerald pressed its carved platinum 
setting into the soft flesh. 

“You better go, Eldon,” she said dully. “You have come here 
oy much, I have seen you too much. There might be harm come 
of it. 

Of course he had been waiting to hear this. No worse a man 
than many others, and in some respects a great deal better than 
most men in his capacity for seeing things, people and the world 
as they are and not as they are masked and painted, Francis had 
twisted the quick wit of his Irish blood into an ability to think 
and reserve expression, as well as to think and voice his thought. 
He might have said something then and bent forward toward her. 
Instead he looked into the palm of the hand which had touched 
hers, as if some of the warmth from her would be visible there. 

“That really is a most beautiful porcelain,” he said, glancing 
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again at the Sung vase standing against the bac 
high, red-lacquered screen. “It is sympathetic Sa 
Amélie. I would want my love for a woman to be om., 
and graceful.” 
Amélie trembled. She said: “You must go.” 
“We are not children,” he replied. “Besides, your } 
will be in soon. Didn't he say that he’d probably get hen § 
his dinner with the bankers before ten? There it is noy” - 
The old tall English clock in the hall upstairs wher 
library was, had tolled off the hour in a businesslike m- 
now there was only the flutter of the yellow silk curtains jp 
reception-room behind the red-lacquer screen, and stewed 
and flowing out in a dull. far-away roar, the sounds of the i 
Eldon waited, knowing that Amélie had come to the cris 
which he had been training her mind for several months 
no longer wondered which of his two accustomed plays to y 
—whether to have the intense satisfaction of saving her { 
herself with all its safety, or to take the harvest of his py 
with all its risks. He himself had been swung off his feet 
and sought his bearings now. Every shred of evidence fyi 
by this literary man’s subsequent conduct indicates that 
Amélie he played thereafter for winnings rather than the » 
itself. The whole hunger for personal satisfaction uppermos 
his otherwise rather attractive personality had concentratel 
this affair with young Mrs. Pembroke. He paused at the gy 
of his climb to look around before taking final possession, 
“My dear girl, I would be wanting in candor—untrue to my 
—if I did not tell you that the reason I shall not obey ym 
because neither of us has the right to shut our eyes to tk 
which you have been living. We ought to tell ourselves, ani 
ought to phrase in actual words, the truth about Jack Pembn 
I have never permitted myself to say to you what I know of 
by reason of the genius I have for knowing men. It is thi~’ 


Mpail 


E came in front of the lounge and stood with his} 

against the tiled and carved-oak fireplace—which Ps 
broke had bought, out of an Italian villa, on the honem 
trip with Amélie. His voice grew dreamy and rich in tones 
spoke, and once he smoothed the black brocade waistcoat of 
evening clothes as a fastidious cat might stroke itself. 

“Your husband, I said, has a club mind. You are like# 
Sung vase to him. More important—certainly, but like it 
possession of rarity and beauty. He shows it to his fr 
He shows you to his friends. He leaves it behind whe 
hurries from his breakfast. He leaves you behind.” 

Francis lighted a cigarette and held it a little away from i 
gazing at it with the eye of a professional critic who is not Wi 
out his poses. 

“All in all, Amélie, your husband is a man of no fine mia 
standing. It boils down to that—no delicacy, no fine understa 
ing. He is slender and athletic; he is well poised and com 
And yet—” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly and opened very wile 
blue eyes—a characteristic expression serving to emphasize ! 
contrast of these eyes with their black, heavy brows and his bis 
hair above a high, dark forehead. ; 

“And yet—and yet one must say that he has an sews 
soul!” 

Amélie stared at the floor and at the tips of the two blacks 
slippers upon her small feet. ; 

“I dismiss him now,” said Eldon. “There is no rancor! 
measure of him. I shall never mention this again. 1 dil! 
want to say it later, after I had told you—” 

Amélie looked up. 

“That I love you.” 
me.” 

Her lips parted. She exhaled a breath as one who has come 
from below the surface of dark waters into the air and thes 
light. , ear 2" 

It was this sound and this expression upon his wife's . 
which Pembroke might have noticed when he came 2 ie 
ment from the hall. He did not appear to see It. = ¥ 
briskly in, as always. Still in the business suit which he iat 
when he left after breakfast for the office, he brought W! re 
suggestion of a long day of routine and drive. If it's * 
to write poetry about business, some poet some day GB 
romantic the zeal of some of the men who tend the at 
commerce, trade and administration. It is as real his 
_ if not as useful. Pembroke was still untired by 

lay; it was all game to him. ‘ 

“Hello, Amélie!” he said cheerfully. ‘Hello there, Frane® ; 





He paused and added: “That you" 











“There are men and women who believe | have a sixth sense,”” Francis was 
saying. ‘We have been seeing each other enough, Amélie, for you to judge.” 
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a wonderful moon—a very decent cool evening. I’m a bit late. 
I said I’d be back at ten.” 

There appeared to be no warmth of welcome for him: he looked 
from his wife to the critic and back again, as if searching for 
one. None other than a word of greeting, a little colorless, came 
from either. There was mail for him on the corner of the mantel, 
where his house letters usually were laid, and with a nod toward 
them, he walked across the room and picked them up. He was 
a shorter, brisker man than Francis; his face was more square, 
more like a wood-carving and less elastic and expressionful. 

“Well,” began Eldon, “it is late.” 

Pembroke replied quickly: “Don’t go. It’s only the shank 
of the evening. Climb up to the library and make yourself at 
home. I’ve just bought a first edition of Thackeray. Told it 
was a good one. Elie and I will come right up.” 

“Really—” Francis began. 

“Nonsense! Shall I send up a Scotch and soda?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“The cigarettes are on my desk. Just browse around.” 

The critic glanced at Mrs. Pembroke as he went out, and smiled 
as if rather amused and a little bored. 

“I forgot you two would want a moment together,”. said he. 
The remark was not without his soft caressing manner which 
he could use even in malice. “I'll be glad to see your ‘Pen- 
dennis.’ ” 

His steps sounded on the tiled floor of the hallway, 
very faintly in the room above. 

“Amélie, dear one,” said Pembroke, bending over her, “get 
up and give me a figurative pat on the back, will you? What do 
I come home for, anyway?” 

“Don’t, Jack!” Amélie exclaimed. 

embroke sometimes raises one 
of his eyebrows. The men who 


and then 








are associated with 
him are familiar 
enough with this ex- 


pression and know ex- 
actly what it means. 
He raised his eyebrow 
now, and his lips were 
a little drawn in. He 
went toward the red- 
lacquer Chinese screen, 
picked up the ancient 
porcelain and touched 
its velvety glaze with 
his finger-tips. 

“Do you know what 
made me fall in love 
with you?” he asked 
out of a clear sky. 

His wife rose quick- 
ly from the sofa to 
withdraw from _ the 
circle of light which 
the swinging lamp 
above it threw down 
upon her shoulders and 
across her upturned, 
startled _face. He 
watched her seek the 
shadow, and when she 
had reached the cor- 
ner, turn toward him again as if 
she felt that she was at bay. 

“I didn’t mean to startle you, 
Amélie,” he said. “I was going 
on to say various things. Among 
them was a mention of the fact 
that where there was to be real 
love, there must be truth also. 
You said that to me once. It 
‘made a great impression on me. 
I think I had always a pretty 
decent standard of truth. But I 
saw that love required even 
a higher standard—if. it was to 
go on; something above the man-to-man principles of daily life.” 

Pembroke had spoken a little as if it were he who was about 
to make a confession, and a quick surge of old jealousy made 
Amélie say: “Have you something to tell me?” 


‘His voice grew 
dreamy: “Your 
husband has a 
club mind. You 

are like that vase to 

him—a possession of 


rarity and beauty.” 
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“Have I? No.” He spoke as though the question were fgg 








vel 

She must have reflected that even if he had answ you hang 
tively, there would now be no fairness or reason in rg cher bore 
ing from him information or accounting unless she Pr “peng 
information and made her own accounting. She sensed, no org -_ : 
the fact that he recognized that something had gone Wrong jn ‘Aton 
house of the kembrokes’, as one scents in the dark the ei He smiled’ 
of some human menace, or as one without turning about kno, tly. id 
that eyes are gazing from concealment. eae 
Seeking to protect herself from any question of his, she foolish 1 did in 
ly emphasized her own empty inquiry by saying: “Are you g ‘By = : 
Jack?” The words had no more than been pronounced weft: not 
she knew that she had made a mistake. She may have wondmilt , by by 
indeed, whether her husband had not deliberately made a bid jp om 0 
her inquiry so that it would be fair to make one of his ow, id Age 
His smile might have increased this suspicion as he put dow i cn 
the porcelain and taking out his letters, looked at each one. fi >= man 
words might have confirmed this suspicion as he said: 4 hing as I 
answered you without any quibbling. The thing you taught m better than 
was more than the telling of the truth on demand: it was tha : all of tha 
the relationship of love could not exist unless each of us thoy ft a sure | 
aloud—unless we exposed to each other our minds and ‘played tly call we S 
game,’ as your father called it. He expressed the idea when) “Why do \ 
said to me: ‘Amélie is of the right blood, the right training, the > he aske 
right traditions, and she is also herself. She will play the game"™MeRocause I 2 
“Do you doubt that now?” she asked in a frightened allot one thin 
trembling voice. know where 
Pembroke looked at her rather indulgently as she came forwal « I know 
again out of the shadow. She was a figure good to look heed back to 

Her hair, the warmth of tint in her flesh and the deep blue dil tame.” 

eyes lent color to her, and the black, gray and silver dinner-gomii Hp took her 
gave her a graceful setting, free from that fortissimo with whidilby tell me.” 
most women’s clothes drown out their personalities. Well, I will 
“No, I do not doubt it, Amélie,” he replied. th her eyes t 
She walked straight toward him and announced deliberately: Mien so blind. 
“I have been having an affair, Jack.” tion, You 
He stiffened; he drew his neck down as if a weight had bemiMomsn at all. 
set upon his head. Nain vase thet 

“Well, then we must think,” he said. don't deny 
After a moment he raised one eyebrow and pointelilist come sense 
toward the ceiling. at you have 1 

“Him?” d Sung vase 
“With him—yes.” He interrupt 
“I am sorry you chose him,” said Pembroke. “HelBabe: me tell 
is really a very attractive fellow. But by the way-"H>y hing I 
He stopped. Ml you before 
“Yes, of course, I would have told you. I merymii grimly, ‘ 

wanted you to have the first chance to tell me.” ling vase has 
“You knew?” tion. It wa: 
“T knew,” he said. y the Chinese 
“Because he had been coming here so much?” Bid it to C; 

“No; that rather bothered me, but I knew tonigt@¥atterbur 

because of the maid.” 7 hanghai to 

“Annie? She’s been listening. She told you?” Tien molded 
words had come out too soon again. uderer, 

“No, no,” said Pembroke. “She said nothing to D&3ie tradition. 
No doubt you are right; she probably had overheal MR carries deat 
something. And she’s a dramatic old thing, wh ed luck and 
thought my mother was the finest woman: in the wot! #Patter nonsen 
and my family the finest family, including royalty. M4 fouse But ; 
no, she wouldn’t presume to tell me—not as you meal Watt 

“What did she do?” ai paid two 
He laughed outright and heartily. aad Mexicar 
“She had been up in the library, and she met 0¢ MR for it, an 
on the stairs, and with only a word she handed m& Mrs. Pembr 

oh, Lord, this is funny!” tt told that 


Amélie stepped back as if afraid. 
“You will be amused. She handed me the revolvet: 
She’d got it from my bureau drawer. All she said to 
me was this. She called me by the name, she ra 
when I was a boy. Rattled—poor old thing: sf 
said: ‘Mr. Jack, you are a man of understanding, 
“You wouldn’t—” She gasped. ; ik 
“Oh, no, Amélie. If I chose anyone, It woul 
him. But you see, that would mean awkwardness 
might mean rough punishment. There is n0 





that if we handle the matter right. It probably 
be a silly waste. Let us begin more sensibly. What 8* ye 
want?” 
“Want?” 


“Yes, Elie, what is it you want? I can arrange it, perhaps 
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«J thought not ; I was sure of it.” 
He smiled at her again confi- 


How could you have known 
“By knowing you, said Pem- 
ie, “You are not cheap. You 
wid not go about it that way. 
just knew by knowing you. I 
ve ben proud of you. You 
id make up your mind first. 
do not mean that you do not 
the man. You must. You 
things as I do not. You know 
m better than I do. I leave al- 
wt all of that decision to you. 
1am sure that you are not,— 
shall we say ?—well, vulgar.” 
“Why do we talk about it 
» she asked petulantly. 
“Because I am dead in earnest 
out one thing, Amélie. I want 
know where I made my mis- 
I know this smash can be 
ced back to me. I feel I am 
blame.” 
He took her wrist. “Come on 
w, tell me.” 
“Well, I will tell you,” she said 
th her eyes blazing. “You have 
en so blind, so lacking in per- 
tion. You do not know a 
man at all. I am like that por- 
dain vase there. You love me— 
~ Bp don't deny it. But you have 
oimletat same sense of leaving me here 
at you have when you leave that 
d Sung vase there.” 
qf ue interrupted her. “Oh, that 
HefBakes me tell you 
y~ Bn ® didn’t 
Hl you before,” he 
eve grimly, “That 
ing vase has a tra- 
ion, It was said 
y the Chinese who 
a it to Captain 
fatterburn in 
anghai to have 
®t molded by a 
urderer, That’s 
tradition. And 
cames death and 
d luck and so on 
ULE] nonsense, of 
buse. But never- 
bess Watterburn 
ai paid two thou- 
aud Mexican dol- 
Sa be took a loss on it in order to get rid of it.” 
0 told that i € turned to look at the porcelain as if she had 
dll. Tj It was creeping up behind her like a living thing. 
Es ar aaa you,” Pembroke said calmly. “You were 
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vet! 
‘ — the back of his hand across his forehead. 
Se Was it you were saying?” 
ima him again. “I said that you have dealt 
.% ul + were not a human being at all. Love? Yes. I 
ubted you loved me.” 
me it up quite steadily for these three or four years,” he 
ed with a grimace. “But go on.” ; 
‘ ty side of me—an expressive side of me, Jack. You 
‘ened that. You went your way on your activities. When 
x Hind to the tn" recreation, you came back. But you have 
You teed act that I too must have a way to express my- 
upon me with your—your club mind. I wanted 













well enough to try. I am trying to keep my good 
Jove you ke, and of course for mine too. By the way, he 
nt-hissed you?” Pembroke’s eyes caught hers searchingly. 
She shook her head. But why did he seem quite so positive? 
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“How?” asked Pembroke in his quiet, conversational manner. 

The question seemed to daze her. 

“Well, you know, self-expression is expression of self. If 
you had wanted to be captain of a transatlantic liner, I couldn’t 
very well do it for you, 
could I? It wouldn’t be 
self - expression — now, 
would it? I  wouldn’t 
oppose your being navi- 
gator or mine-owner or 
president of a corpora- 
tion or a painter of 
china. Lord knows, I 
wouldn’t even stand in 
the way of your doing 
burnt-wood work! You 
can write, paint, play, 
work. I would never 
say anything but ‘I am 
delighted.’ ’ 

“You have no genius 
for understanding,” she 
said, clenching her 
hands. “You just do 
not understand. There 
is no use—no use in an- 
other word!” 

“Then we may speak 
of him,” said Pembroke, 
raising one eyebrow and 
pointing at the ceiling. 

“Tt is all futile!” 

“Perhaps it is. But I 

was going to jspeak 
of the woman’s 
point of view, Amé- 
lie.” 

“Well, what is 
it?” 

“T was just think- 
ing a while ago that 
if I were a woman, 
a young, beautiful 
and clever woman, 
I would not finally 
commit myself to a 
relationship, of any 
kind, with a man 
until I had— How- 
ever, it is of no con- 
sequence.” 

She was eager 
now; she leaned to- 
ward him. 

“Say what you 
were going to say,” 
she commanded. 

ae “T was just mus- 
ing,” he said. “I 
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 Hhleston Qyjlor x She announced deliberately: “‘I suppose I have an 


have been having an affair, Jack.” unromantic business 

point of view. I 

know that - some 

women like Eldon Francis. Why, I like him myself. He is more 

brilliant than I am. He is a fascinating talker. But sometimes 

I ask myself whether his cleverness ever creates anything. His 

writing—his criticism is so little about the book he is reviewing 

and so much about Eldon Francis. And then, I think men rather 

mistrust him. There’s a feeling that in these smart, graceful, 

soft-eyed fellows, a yellow streak is hidden somewhere. I have 

no doubt that most people with a sense of fair play would say 
that when he started out to love you—” 

“Love comes. It isn’t deliberate,” said Amélie. 

“He was competing, I suppose—with me?” 

His wife reddened. 

“He appears to have won without letting me know that I was 
in a game.” 

“What did you begin to say?” Amélie asked irritably. “What 
did you say you would do if you were a woman—or something 
of that kind? You said something!” 

“Oh, yes. I thought a clever woman (Continued on page 128) 
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He drove his car off the road... . i 
had always affected Cleghorn disagreeably, . 
He walked down the driveway toward the wha 
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The story so far: 


ANE LANG, the beautiful daughter of the conservative 

Socialist Daniel Lang, had determined to make the best 

possible bargain with life—to win from it the highest 
price for her beauty. Her soul—love—a deity: events had not 
taught her to realize them. Soon, however, the thread of her 
life became interwoven with those of others—with that of Peter 
Ogus, a radical Russian who claimed to be a prince and yet the 
friend of Lenine; with that of Cleghorn Islip, son of the wealthy 
packer Abner Islip, her employer; and with that of Major Weeks 
Ledyard, a former personnel officer with the A. E. F., who had 
taken a similar position with Islip. 

So too the life-threads of these other people were entangled: 
sprightly young’ Cleghorn Islip’s with those of three women— 
Jane Lang, Anna Clotts, his crudely attractive stenographer, and 
Ruth Deyo, a nurse in charge of the hospital at the Islip plant. 
Anna Clotts’ thread was entangled with those of Cleghorn, a 
teamster named Borginski, and Peter Ogus. Ledyard’s interest 
was in one woman only—Jane Lang. 

Anna Clotts threw herself at Cleghorn Islip’s head; Ledyard 
interrupted a love-scene in young Islip’s office—a scene which 
ended when the primitively emotional Anna fainted; Ledyard then 
carried her to Ruth Deyo, with the result that the latter’s 
suspicions of Cleghorn Islip were increased. 

It was only a little later that young Islip took Jane Lang for 
a motor-ride; passing through a congested quarter, he ran over a 
small boy. A crowd gathered. “Beat it!” Cleghorn ordered Jane, 
and she fled from the scene and from newspaper publicity—but 
not from recognition. For a red radical named Keenan saw and 
recognized her—and used the situation for his own sinister ends. 

Keenan went to Jane’s father. “We need you—your influence,” 
said the Red to the conservative Lang. “This isn’t any picnic we’re 
planning. It’s a revolution... ... You’ve got a daughter, Lang. 
. . . . We’ve got it on her. She’s been runnin’ around with young 
Islip. She’s the missin’ woman you’ve been readin’ about. And 


if that aint enough, we'll see to it there’s more..... If she 
was to disappear for a week and then come home, eh? And the 
papers got that story too? .... Do we trade, Lang?” 


“No,” said Lang, “we don’t trade.” Swiftly his powerful fingers 
fastened on Keenan’s throat. The man was all but dead when 
Jane ran in and prevailed upon her father to stop short of 
murder. .... He loosed his clutch and threw Keenan’s limp 
body into the street. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


NE may be said to begin to live at the moment 
modifying events begin to occur in one’s life. Jj 
that moment the individual is in suspension, af 

state of being. One breathes and eats and sleeps, but those e 
tial functions are not life. At best they are only matters 
differentiate between the quick and the dead. Living isan 
of the intellect and of the emotions, and just as that bod 
greatest which arouses truthfully the greatest number of emol 
so is that life most complete in which the greatest number 
emotions are aroused and kept alive..... Jane Lang had 
isted in a state of uneasy suspension until the day she took 
place in Abner Islip’s office. 

That was the first event of her real life. Following that 
come three events, each unpleasant, each more unpleasant? 
the one that preceded it. First had come the episode with lt 
Ogus in the restaurant; second the event with Cleghom lip 
his motor; and third the narrowly averted calamity of latm 
when her father had held the intention to take the life ol! 
Keenan before her eyes. 

Up to this time she had taken her life at second hand, by be 
say and through the printed word. She knew as little of it 
ally as an individual can know of some highly spiced dish 
is described to him by another, or which he reads of inaa 
book. She knew only that she wanted to taste of the 
dip into it with a spoon of her own devising and without 
ence to the table-manners laid down and prescribed. . 
ignorant of the prescribed table-manners; the rules of etique 
were strange to her. a 

Her contacts had been with the sordid aspects of et 
the dissatisfied and revolutionary elements of the worl | 
she conceived life, and her conception was perhaps more i 
than many, it was made up of two classes of people at 
with each other. There was the stratum in which her a 
moved—the proletariat; class-conscious, greatly desiring ta 
lacking, not always clean as to hands or punctilious “' fe 
rum. It was opposed by another class which spent hes 
luxury (earned by the labor of the proletariat), 4 © a 
occupied a sort of elysium. This other class was nr 
it possessed. All pleasures were at its command, *. ‘iat 
derfully at a great distance from her, and her imagina 
over it a golden glamour. 
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T se hter of Discontent 


a jon from these observations was natural and logical 
ly was undesirable to belong to the unhappy proletariat, 
desirable to belong to its opposite. That she should 
to become a part of it is not a matter to cause the slight- 
# of surprise, nor that she should have resolved to become 
‘art of it by the only means she could conceive as efficient to 
nage ay toned mature, sure of herself, worldly-wise. 
wally her lack of knowledge growing out of a lack of expe- 
» was abysmal. She was in that distressing state of ignorance 
a has no ability to distinguish between fiction and reality. 
She had heard matters discussed which the ordinary girl of 
did not conceive as existent—collective bargaining, syndi- 
i.» child-labor, birth-control, communism and other similar 
vate She was aware of evil, and had heard plain talk about 
OE ils but always as a basis for theorizing. Academically 
foo much: actually she knew nothing.... . ! And with this 
‘oment she embarked on the important, all-absorbing business 


Dato 
cw 


vai te happening of her three experiences Jane had been 
i by living; now she was terrified at life. This morning she 
4 to leave her room, feared to meet her father. Her one 
"» was to be alone, to be aware of the shelter of the walls 
‘+ excluded the world from her. Se 
Her feeling toward her father was a mixture of contradictions. 
found herself repelled by that capacity to kill which she had 
ver suspected to be resident in him; she found herself respect- 
him more than she had ever respected him before; she found 
sli regarding him as a human being and not merely as a 
ature who by chance stood in the position of a parent to her; 
feared him—and greatly to her surprise, she discovered that 
loved him. ' ry 
This latter fact may be said to mark a distinct epoch in her 
@, an important epoch. It was portentous, because it was the 
st appearance of affection for another human being in her life, 
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The meal passed in comparative silence. Daniel propped his 
paper before him as was his custom, and from time to time 
dropped some remark about the day’s news. Jane could not com- 
prehend it. Why, this was yesterday’s breakfast, last week’s 
breakfast, last year’s breakfast! All this had the effect of causing 
her catastrophe to dwindle; a catastrophe that has no visible 
effect cannot be much of a catastrophe. 

Jane studied her father covertly but sharply. It was as if she 
were meeting him for the first time. She discovered that she 
was proud of having a father who looked as Daniel Lang did. 
She wanted to ask him if he had not been shaken, if his apparent 
calm were not spurious, but she did not dare. If the world were 
indeed as horrible as it seemed to be, she was glad to have such 
a man for a father. He made her feel safe. 

Daniel glanced at his watch. 

“You have just time to catch your train,” he said. 

So the thing was not to be mentioned! It was unbelievable. 
She was not to be upbraided or counseled! Jane could make 
nothing of it—almost resented it, in fact. She would have given 
much to know what was in her father’s mind. 

“Father—” she said. 

“vee” 

He looked up at her almost serenely. She could not finish what 
she had been about to say, did not know what she had been about 
to say. “I must hurry along,” she said. 

She put on her hat and paused at the door; then she reéntered 
the dining-room, went to Daniel’s chair, bent over him and kissed 
him. It was not her custom. She did not know when she had 
kissed her father before. It did not seem to surprise him, though 
he smiled at her gravely. 

“Good-by, daughter,” he said. 

But when she was gone, even though he continued to read his 
paper, his hand moved, as though subconsciously, several times 
to touch the spot on his cheek where her lips had pressed. 

Chagnon was already at his desk when Jane entered, and he 
spoke to her with that habitual courteous, machinelike manner 
which he wore during business hours, but he laid it aside for an 
instant. “Mrs. Chagnon ordered me to remind you that you 
dine with us tonight,” he said. 


“Of course—I hadn’t forgotten.” Jane’s voice faltered a bit. 





cause until that moment she had known no love. The day 

hen love comes into any life is a great day—even if that love 

only for a dog. 

Jane forced herself to dress and to go downstairs. She went 
dent Wiliet to the front door and looked out—with a little sharp pang 
fe. WP astonishment that the 
na d looked as it had yes- 
os rday—bright with sun- 
crs Wilmine, peaceful, not over- 

4 mimed and blackened by 
; Om tataclysm. The out- 
CMOURdoots appeared as_ if 
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‘had Giver; somehow it was re- 
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dist, Ht was her father. just a 
A, man reading a morn- 


t Paper. 

He looked up at her 

avely. “Good morning, 
oh he said. 


“Good Morning, Father.” 
ote Waited, wondering what 
come next, appre- 
What oy come 
that some- 

must happen. Noth- 
sPened. Daniel Lang 
a Paper, and 

the maid, who 
her appearance in 

m Jane went 

, announced 





“You love me,” Ogus whispered. 
with desperation: “Love! I don't want to love. 


“I don’t know,” she said tremulously. Then 
I know nothing about love.” 
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” 


“You will drive out with me? You'll quite enjoy the ride. 

“Thank you.” 

Then resuming his detached, mechanical, impersonal disguise, 
Chagnon began the morning’s dictation, and she found herself 
at work again, normally, efficiently, as if nothing had happened. 
Already, within so few hours, the affair was assuming the impon- 
derability of a dream. 


HE day was poverty-stricken in events. Jane’s attention 

was distracted from her work but once—to listen with 
inexplicably keen interest to a conversation between Chagnon 
and a gentleman named Warren who occupied a position of high 
importance in the industry controlled by Abner Islip. They were 
talking of Weeks Ledyard. 

“Where did Mr. Islip get this man Ledyard?” Warren asked. 

“T believe Cleghorn introduced him,” said Finney cautiously. 

“Then Cleghorn gets one merit-mark. He picked a good one. 
I’ve just run against young Ledyard.” He smiled at the recol- 
lection. 

“Run against him?” 

“Exactly—collided. Bang—like that. I did the rebounding; 
Ledyard was solid. I fired a man. Those matters all go to Led- 
yard now for him to meddle with. I'll say he lost no time.’ 

“Mr. Islip places great confidence in him.” 

“Um! It wasn’t half an hour after I had tied the can to the 
man that Ledyard came to my office. ‘You’ve discharged Coons,’ 
says he—in that courteous way he has; I’ll admit that. 

“*Ves,’ says I. ‘What about it?’ 

“‘T think you were a bit hasty,’ says he. 

“*As how?’ says I. 

“Vou fired Coons because he was responsible for damage to 
a machine,’ says he. 

“*Went to sleep on.a pile of hides,’ says I. 
likely. Too much of it. Made an example.’ 

“‘Ffe’s not fired,’ says Ledyard, and me being the kind of 
person I am, I rose right up and announced myself. ‘Listen, 
young man,’ says I, ‘I’m running my end of this business. I’m 
doing my own hiring and firing. I say Coons is fired. and he’s 
fired. Any time your newfangled notions start messing with me, 
I'll fight. I'll go to the mat. Can you see Mr. Islip accepting, 
my resignation?’ 

“He just sort of looked at me a minute, and then he says in a 
quiet, kind of sorry way he has: ‘I’d regret to see you resign, 
Mr. Warren.’ 

“Meaning?” says I. 

“ Meaning,’ says he, ‘that I would resign too, if I found out 
I was the sort of person who wasn’t willing to undo a wrong after 
I’d done it.’ 

“Go ahead,’ says I. 

“Did you ask why Coons was so sleepy?’ 

“Too much booze last night, likely,’ says I. 

“‘Coons is forty-five. He’s an anarchist. He doesn’t drink. 
He’s alone in the world. Every night for two weeks, with the 
exception of three nights, he’s been sitting up nursing Mrs. Cos- 
tigan’s little boy, who has pneumonia. Costigan was killed in this 
plant. Coons didn’t even know Mrs. Costigan until he heard 
about the illness. But he looks around for things like that. This 
isn’t the first thing of the kind he’s done.’ 

“ “How do you know this?’ says I. 

“ ‘Because I relieved him three nights so he could get a little 
sleep,’ says he. 

“ ‘Huh!’ says I. ‘Mrs. Costigan can’t afford a nurse?’ 

“ “Of course not. She can’t even pay a doctor.’ 

“*Who does pay the doctor?’ says I. 

“That doesn’t matter,’ says he, kind of uncomfortable. 
matters is that Coons must be reinstated.’ 

“ ‘He is, says I. ‘But if I’d refused, what would you do?’ 

“‘Make you reinstate him,’ says he as calm as skimmed milk; 
and Chagnon, he’d have done it, too. I don’t know how, but 
he’d have done it. 

“Well, I sort of inquired around. Seems Ledyard’s discouraged 
with his job. He’s too busy to notice what he’s accomplishing. 
I can take you into rooms in the plant where it would be all your 
life would be worth to say a word against him—and he doesn't 
even guess it. No, he just goes ahead paying doctor’s bills and 
fighting for a square deal and spending more than half his salary 
to help somebody out of a hole.” 

“That’s wrong,” said Chagnon. 

“That’s why I’m here—to put it up to Mr. Islip to give Led- 
yard a fund for that sort of thing.” 

“You'll find it easy to persuade Mr. Islip,” said Chagnon. 


‘Sabotage, most 


‘What 


A Daughter of Dis 


This was all of the conversation that came to Jg ‘sy 
it gave her food for thought. So that was the som 
Ledyard was! She had read of such people in books off 
had not credited their actual existence. Her eyes bigs 

At five o’clock Chagnon looked up from his degee 
Miss Lang?” he asked. . 

“One second!” She went to her closet, glanced 
her wonderful hair, which possessed the quality of 
ways, no matter what exertions she had put forth orf 
hours had intervened since her toilette, to have beens 
the hands of a hairdresser. There was a sort of sum 
Jane’s hair—and it was not the least of her beauties. Shs 
presently to find Chagnon waiting, hat in hand and gle 
on. It was one of his idiosyncrasies that he always ‘Wi 
when going out of doors. He glanced at her admiringly. 
paid her a compliment which she thought about man 
the future. ; 

“My wife will love to look at you,” he said. 

She glanced at him quickly to see if he were irony 
were suggesting jealousy on the part of Mrs. Chagnon: 
heard husbands hint at such a possibility before, bup 
sincere. It was evident he thought of her only in conneg 
his wife—as something which would give his wife ple 
was almost as if he took a certain pride in carrying} 
to his wife, as he would carry home a bouquet of flowen 
delicate piece of Chinese ware—to delight Mrs. Chagnom 
beauty. 

“You have never met Miss Deyo—my wife’s sister 
“She lives with us. She’s a nurse—out in the girls’ 
the yards.” 

“Will anybody else be there?” ‘ 
“Not for dinner. Possibly Mr. Ledyard will drop ij 
ning. I suggested it. He comes often.” z 
“Oh,” she said, and thought of Miss Deyo and wong 

Miss Deyo looked like. 

They drove out in a small runabout, and Jane 
change that took place in Chagnon’s manner. He becam 
man, younger, alert, eager. He was spontaneous now, 
human. 4 

“T’ll try to get you there safely,” he said, “but Pimg 
a hurry to get home. Seems as if I couldn’t wait. ¥ 
haven’t seen her since breakfast.” 3 

He was thinking only of his wife, she saw—was all) 
to reach her. She wondered if she would like to haves 
eager to come to her in similar manner. They talked 
in half an hour drew up before the Chagnon apartment) 

“Third floor,” said Finney gayly. “See—there shew 
window. She’s always at the window.” § 


a 


RS. Chagnon met them at the stairs, and 
noticed Jane’s presence, she clung to He 
as if he were returning from a year’s absence. Then 
unabashed to Jane and extended a cordial hand. { 
“I’m so glad you’ve come. You look lovely—andt 
your ride out. Doesn’t she look lovely, dear?” . 
“T told her you’d love to look at her,” he said; and the 
atorially to Jane: “She loves anything that’s beautilts 
and people—anything. That’s why she thinks so much 
said with a boyish grin. — 
“You are beautiful,” Hope Chagnon said severely ¥ 
a beautiful man. Isn’t he, Miss Lang?” “4 
Jane laughed. She was enjoying it, though unde 
joyment was a thoughtfulness and a questioning 
ment. It was all so new to her—these actions of Mi 
wife. = 
“Come right in here,” said Hope, leading the way ™ 
room. “While you’re taking off your hat and fxingy 
if it needs it, I’m going to sit right here and get acqu 
that when we sit down at table we'll be old friends. F 
gers at dinner, don’t you? My, your hair looks a # 
kept your head in a glass case all day. How do yous 
What did you and Finney talk about coming out?” © 
“You,” said Jane. = 
“How nice! It seems as if my husband and I alway: 
my husband and me. It’s because we're so Import 
other. That’s the way it should be, isn’t it? 1 don’t t 
silly about it, dg you? But we’ve always been so 3a 
day since we were married. Sometimes I quarrel 4% 
Finney never does. He argues. 
and that’s nice, because afterward I’m so sorry am 
about it. The only thing that hasn’t been just a5 We 


he’s 


I get downright angry. ye 
wishel | 
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Borginski stood over her, twitching with rage. At last he exclaimed, “I told you I'd catch you — 
and him!" Suddenly he uttered a beastlike roar and clutched her throat with his twisted hands, 
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was that we’ve never had a baby.” Her face glowed, and she 
smiled to herself. “But we’re going to be perfectly happy now. 
.... Really and truly, very happy! I’m so proud..... In 
So _ 

Jane was startled. Here was another aspect of marriage 
that she had neglected to consider. She was familiar with 
motherhood as a social problem but not as. an actual event. 
She had known of laboringmen’s wives who had babies too fre- 
quently, and it had been discussed theoretically as one of the 
ailments of society for which a remedy must be found, or at 
least as a condition calling for legislative or social amelioration. 
But she had never come into personal contact with the event of 
a birth—with new motherhood or expectant motherhood. She 
had always regarded it as something that happened to certain other 
vague, undefined individuals, but which did not concern her per- 
sonally. 

Now, for the first time, it was close to her. Here was a 
delightful young woman actually making the announcement that 
she was to have a baby—and she was making the announcement 
joyfully. Jane realized suddenly that babies were an incident to 
marriage, that everybody had them—and she was included in 
everybody. If she married, she might have a baby—would have 
a baby. It frightened her and repelled her. 

Marriage had meant to her a sort of profession—a method of 
acquiring what she desired. She had seen herself the mistress 
of a magnificent home, with magnificent surroundings and servants 
and entertainments; but she had neglected to imagine the pres- 
ence of a husband, or what the presence of such a creature 
would signify. She had planned to buy what she wanted 
with her beauty, but she had regarded her beauty as 
merely something ornamental like a picture—and not as 
the beauty of life, of a living thing created with beauty 
to gratify another living thing. 

That was what marriage meant! She was repelled, hor- 
rified. That was a price to pay, indeed! And yet Hope 
Chagnon was made happy by it, welcomed it—rushed out 
eagerly to meet and caress the man who was the cause of it! 
Jane was puzzled. Vaguely she felt that she was wrong, or 
that Hope Chagnon was mentally awry or some- 
how depraved. She scrutinized Hope almost 
distastefully as Hope chattered on. Hope 
looked happy, was happy. Hope looked sweet 
and good and not at all depraved. It was a 
paradox to Jane. 

Always Jane had known she 
was beautiful; now for the first 
time she realized why she was 
beautiful. She was intelligent, 
extraordinarily intelligent; and 
once her mind grasped a hint, 
she could follow it to a definite 
conclusion. She felt as if she 
hated her beauty. In_ her 
thoughts she was saying that it 
was horrible to be beautiful, be- 
cause beauty was forced upon 
women to make them more de- 
sirable in the eyes of men—in 
order that there might be more 
babies. 

“Oh!” she breathed. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Nothing.” 

“If you’re ready, we'll go in 
now. My sister will be along 
presently. She’s not at all like 
me—not a bit. She’s prettier, 
but she’s severe—she’s severe on 
people. She 
passes judgments 
and anybody 
would think her 
judgments were 
like the laws of 
the Medes and 
Persians. That’s 
because she’s young. She’s a 
nurse out at the yards, and sees 
a lot of unpleasant things. I 
suppose that’s helped make her 
look at life from that angle.” 





A Daughter of Disem 





Finney Chagnon was talking banteringly to Ruth D 
and Hope entered the room. Ruth had just come 
wore her hat and outer garment. 

“How many young billionaires have you snubbed 
heard Finney say. 

“Do leave her alone, Finney,” said Hope. 
miserable.” 

It was hard for Jane to realize that anybody could p 
Chagnon as a tease; but as yet she was only slightly aya 4 
his dual personality—of the fact that he was one man wie | 
was functioning as Abner Islip’s private secretary and quite al 
other individual when he was only himself. 

Jane was presented to Ruth, who scrutinized her frankly, § 
own impression of Ruth was of capability, freshness ¢ and 
not only of body but of mind. She found herself liking Ruth 
sight. Her face was like an open book. 

Finney paid no attention to Hes 
admonition. ‘How was busines 
day?” he asked of Ruth in theas 
tone. He liked to pretend thatiwl 
counted that day lost when he 
pital was not crowded with igs 
jured. He even went so fara 
hint that Ruth cast a vindictive ba 
at every healthy, robust girl ini 
office, as if her physical wellbe 
were a personal affront, “She iis 
to tinker with them,” he said y 
Jane. “There’s one girl there ty 
Ruth positively hates. Yes sir! Tj 
girl weighs three hundred and cof 
carry a piano. I’ve seen Ruth log 
at her. Some day she’s going tobin 
a man to put a banana-peeling on thy 
stairs just as that girl comes dom’ 

“I’m teaching them to be clem’ 
Ruth said in an abrupt way she lal 
of snatching hold of a conversitia 
and starting it the way she wantelij 
to go—usually middle-first. 

“You’ve a large and splenid 
field,” Finney said admiringly. “Noy 
that one girl I speak of—there mu 
be an acre of her alone. Do yw 
peek behind their ears and in i 
corners the way mother used to @ 
when she gave me a bath?” 

“They like being clean—wha 
they’re directed a little,” Ruth sil 
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or dauntlessly. “They like to a 

Pine —and be nice, poor things. | 

lst - to know lots about ager é 7 
st “T’ll bet you do,” said Chagnot 

eof eran “You're what the newspapers call oar 

ished Henry Clots. Probe. My dear, you d be wonder ity 





on a grand jury.” 

“Dinner!” said Mrs. Chagnon. “And you're to leave Rut 
alone, Finney. We have company.” j ji 

“So we have,” said Finney with mock astonishment. “Nw 
that I notice it, so we have. We mustn’t let her see how ® 
quarrel among ourselves.” 

“We don’t quarrel—really, you know,” said Hope a bi 
anxiously, as if she feared Jane would believe in the possibilty 
of such a thing. “Do we, Ruth?” : ; 

“They're so discontented,” Ruth said, referring to the 
with whom she came into contact and not to her family. 
hear it all day long—high prices, long hours, living <a 
I’m afraid something will happen. I hear those gitls i 
the most incendiary things that they pick up from their lls” 
and brothers. They’re desperate, and it’s been worse Bi” 
as if some new influence had come in to stir them UP aie 
“Mr. Ledyard said he would drop in tonight, s# 

“Did he?” Ruth said without interest. 

“Don’t snub him. He isn't 4 
aire,” Chagnon said. 




































“Tl snub Cleghorn Islip be Rou 
want to,” Ruth said sharply. ae Ioan 
want him speaking to me. erie Toon 
thing in the papers the other mgs rad j 








most killed a child while he was 20% 
to some dis- (Continued om pose 14) 
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YN ELL, now let’s see what's happened 
to that Jolanda Spencer THIS month— 


Jolanda acted the grand duchess even to ordering 
Effie to bring her a finger-bowl after}each course. 
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HY, in five years his favorite sport will be 
honorary pall-bearer,” was Peter’s rebuttal 
against Jolanda’s engaging herself to Wier Ken- 

yon of China, her erstwhile godfather and now the designing, 
y-seven-year-old suitor for her hand. 

At this scathing prophecy Jolanda rallied sufficiently to retort: 
“Ht Father doesn’t put you in a boys’ reformatory, I shall report 
you to the probation-officer—a little boy like you, to be talking 

out love and marriage!” 

A little girl like you, to be thinking of marrying an old man 

la!” flung back Peter, his jealous love of this nineteen- 
year-old sister, whose heart had suddenly become as tender as an 
fashioned valentine, prodding him on to unknown depths. 

Not that I care!” he added, singing gayly, “I’ll lend you anything 

my sister—and I'll make you a present of her,” as he slipped 
past Jolanda and almost collided with his father, who was coming 
the side doorway, 
ell, well, what’s wrong now?” Jolanda’s father demanded. 
Nith engaging charm Jolanda slipped up to kiss him. In her 
mergray dress shirred at the ankles just to give the town 
Mis something to talk about, Jolanda’s dignity was overpower- 
Mf, and so it was Peter who bore the brunt of the paternal ire. 
OW, sit, let me find you badgering your sister again—off you 
m, “s lut 4 moment’s hesitation, to the school for incorrigible 


* 


loans the banister, Peter felt secure. 
Marries Wier, I’m going back with them on: their honey- 
at I am—Wier wants me to help him build a new ‘rail- 
a Manchuria. He said I could come and bring my wife, 
ere Sweetheart and sweetheart’s sweetheart,” he concluded as 


¢ 


“Why, Pop, when 


he slowly ascended the stairs. “Besides, Arthur Hedstrom will 
take me in as a partner in his candy-store if I decide not to go to 
China—so marry whichever you want, Jolanda; they want me, 
no matter what!” 

Jolanda’s dignity forbade tears or temper until Peter had van- 
ished—his cats Mike the Bite and Tommy the Tooth following 
him with customary devotion. Then she put her head on her 
father’s shou'der and sobbed. 

“Oh, Daddy, § wish everyone would go away and let me alone. 
I don’t want to hear the word love or husband or wedding ever— 
ever. I can’t tolerate Wier Kenyon, and I loathe Arthur Hed- 
strom. I never thought I’d be the sort men would fall in love with 
—did you? It’s so awful to have them come in pairs—and such 
funny pairs; and I don’t want to go way off to China and be Mrs. 
Wier Kenyon, not if I had a new mandarin-coat every day in the 
week. And I don’t want to marry Arthur Hedstrom and have to 
wait on the customers in his candy-store—and I know I’d have 
to!” 

Jolanda’s father sank into the nearest chair and murmured 
nerve-soothing profanities to himself. Then he said aloud: “No 
one is going to marry you unless you wish it. Wier Kenyon 
is making a fool of himself. Instead of doing things logically, he 
has balled up everything along the line. When he was a boy of 
eight; instead of playing with children his own age, he hung 
around us big fellows, and we were fool enough to make him 
mascot for our ball-team, Instead of settling down at twenty-one 
like everyone did in those days, he had to rush out to China and 
make a fortune and leave a trail of broken hearts—” 

“Oh, so he did have affairs,” Jolanda said very softly. 

“Well, whatever you want to call it; he had a different parlor to 
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sit in every night, and a different girl to take to every sleigh-ride. 
Don’t press me for details. I was married and busy bringing up 
my own family at the time. Remember, Wier is ten years my 
junior. I’m merely saying that he has never done things accord- 
ing to Hoyle. Instead of meeting some nice girl in China and 
marrying her and writing home how happy he was, he has to wait 
around until you grow up—and your mother had to be romantic 
enough to make him your godfather by proxy—and a fine old 
muddle it is. Here he is at thirty-seven with a battered old 
heart parading as good as new, trying to take my girl from me 
as unashamedly as a Balkan ban- 
dit swooping down on a passing 
caravan. I’ve a good notion to 
forbid him the house, Jolanda.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that,” Jolan- 
da urged coyly, “because Mother 
loves to talk about China—you 
know she always wanted to go 
there.” 

“But you needn’t blame this at- 
mosphere of tears, tenseness, sud- 
den emotional spasms and heavens 
knows what all, on Wier alone. 
Here is Arthur Hedstrom, a com- 
mendable young man of a suitable 
age, who loves you; and if he mar- 
ried you, would be able to provide 
for you, in time, as well as Robert 
Todd does for your sister Louise. 
Besides, he wouldn’t take you D il 
away,” he added tenderly. Z 

“But I don’t know whether | i 
love Arthur Hedstrom,” Jo- 
landa whispered. 

Her father rose and began 
pacing the floor. ‘“Would 
you mind telling me how 
women know whom they do 
and do not love?” he asked 
of the various articles of 
furniture. “Your mother 
knew. I only had to ask her 
twice. The first time she 
said: ‘I love you—but you 
haven’t a steady job.’ Six 
months later I asked her 
again; and she said yes and 
began marking her linen. 
Your sister Louise was the 
most lovesick maiden this 
town ever harbored. If she 
saw the postman pass the 
house without stopping, it was cause for smelling-salts and a 
long-distance telephone to Robert Todd to find out what was the 
matter. You must remember how it was, Jolanda—other women 
in your family have always known their own minds.” 

“But I’m not like the other women, Daddy. I’m the only girl 
in town that has shirred her dress at the ankles and wears a 
dull-red leather coat; so you can’t expect me to react in love 
as normally as if I shirred my dress at the waistline and wore 
an ordinary raincoat!” 

Her father smiled in spite of himself. Then with a last effort 
to assert his dignity: “This is making your mother a nervous 
wreck,” he declared. “As for myself, I am free to admit I 
favor Arthur Hedstrom.” He noted Jolanda’s firm set of the 
lips as he mentioned the candidate’s name, and added: ‘For 
instead of descending upon us like half a sultan and half a ser- 
pent, shamelessly trying to capture, rushing back to China for 
a few months and then rushing back here to celebrate your nine- 
teenth birthday with gifts fit for an empress,—this simple, honest 
young man came and asked my permission to pay you attention. 
I call that playing the game.” 

“And I call it pussy-footing about to see if all was safe,” 
Jolanda disputed tartly.. “At least Wier has courage.” 

“T call the whole thing a serious breach of friendship,” her 
father added. Then he looked at his watch and discovered it was 
time for Wier’s return from Chicago. “At any rate, I am going 
to drive to the station to meet the ogre from the Orient,”’— 
chuckling at his own inconsistency,—‘“‘and my best advice to you 
is to find out your own mind and then declare yourself without 
any more of this upsetting delay. I hope very much that it will 






Ww Wan ok rg os 


“You are spoiled, Jo-Jo,” her mother said indulgently. “Arthur 
is a nice lad, and he really cares.” 
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be Arthur Hedstrom, and that he will buy the bungaloy j 
pointed out to me on Parkside Terrace.” 

Jolanda waited until her father had driven down th 
waving at him coquettishly. Then she looked at herself 
mirror. Not satisfied wih 
reflection, she slipped upg} 
to her room, the room gf 
many turbulent moments 























experiences, to exchange § incurably 
squirrel-gray dress for on I just 
black tulle over cloud) i 


satin; it had been ma& 
Jolanda’s own nimble fins 
in direct defiance of | 
mother’s suggestion of “on 
those pretty flowered dus 
dearie!” 

Arranging the brown hair 
resemble a border of oyus 
shells, Jolanda was sur 
by her mother’s coming j 





the room with a white m ; and 
bundle and a note, ferent the 

“Is there another party (gigmanoforte t 
night?” she asked, admins ‘Wier IS . 
her willful child quite injggmpto a teal s 
creetly. Then she 

“No, I’m just dressing in note t 
dinner.” Jolanda gathered jag “And Art 


demure little mother in jggmpe-<team-S0 


strong arms. “I’m pretendagmmoh, dear, 
I’m Mrs. Wier Kenyon, aigmed Daddy. 
some consuls and English mgm Her mot 


pnceriy as 
af 
mes yry 
Unwillins 
pt her mot 
It was € 
id womar 
uitors 


blemen are coming for dinner 
I’m dressing so as to imprs 
them—you see? Now, tli 
morning, when I did all & 
fie’s work as well as my @m 
and wore checked gingham, | 
was practising I was Mn 
Arthur Hedstrom. Really, I 











like both the titles. I’m afmidjgae Spence 

: I’m a_ wretched polygamos gees and 

/ creature, after all.” She hig” Wier 

s opened the note and was reaijggpetd and 
= ee ing it hurriedly. ited 


whim, ¢ 
en to or 
ter each 
“She’s ¢ 
old Effie 

d emot 


“Arty does write such refined, restrained 
sort of letters,” she said, sharing it wil 
her mother. “It’s to ask me to be i 
special charge at the picnic on Tuesdiy. 
Of course I will. Wier wouldn't be s@ 
at an old-fashioned Sunday-school picmit- 
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and I love them. Besides, some one has to stay around to # wer 
that Peter doesn’t eat too much pie; so I'll go. And here sm i, he’s 
usual offering of chocolates—just think, he takes them righ She 














out of stock.” She opened the package to inspect the florid red 
box with its rows of paper-wrapped sweetmeats. “Poor Arly= 
he tries, doesn’t he?” i 

“You are spoiled, Jo-Jo,” her mother said indulgently. Arthur 
is a nice lad, and he really cares. But you are both very young 
to begin hard living.” 

“You were just as young.” 

“Yes, but things were different then—perhaps, if I had my 
chance again, I might ask your father to wait a trifle longet 
Not that I could ever choose differently, mind, but I might beg 
for a longer playtime. You will never be so free agall; 
the most of it.” be 

Jolanda slipped a caramel into her mouth and forced 
mother into a chair. Then she knelt at her feet. “Cant 
*vise me?” . wae 

Her mother shook her head. “Wouldn’t if I could; Ps 
not bé right. All we parents can do when real things claim 
children is to play the part of seconds in a duel—stand by 
hold their coats.” fave 

“Daddy favors my marrying Arthur Hedstrom; you 
Wier—your eyes say so even if your lips are silent.” Pi 

“Daddy doesn’t want his girl carted off to China—neither 

Jolanda’s dimples disappeared, and there was @ quiver ‘et? 
red lips. “I could never go so far away—not for anyone, ms 

“So you don’t love Wier? If you did, China would seem 4 
paradise.” . 
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rary at all?” her mother urged. 








would it? Then I don’t love Arthur Hedstrom, either—for 


icularly the counter of penny candies, seems ter- 
erie mrad if it is only four blocks away. 


ae [’m just common house-and-garden variety,” Jolanda 
med a 4 with sweet sincerity. “I’m through with pranks and non- 
room a sr tangents—I don’t want to be a college woman or have 








I believe men’s shoulders were meant to weep upon; 


Oments . - ithe : : 
change incurabl ld-fashioned. I believe in brides most of any- 
for ] st ast be a bride; but I'll have to be some one 
cloudy teon's bride—and that is the terrible part.” 
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icht be a tertium quid,” her mother suggested. 
Hanis looked up in alarm. “Oh, never—I can’t be three 


“And you are certain the time for the great venture is at hand?” 
certain,” her daughter answered. “It is a solemn, lovely 
of feeling that makes you deaf and blind to all the other 
‘ses in the universe. Nothing matters except the things per- 
sing to orange blossoms and satin. Oh, Muzzy, I just can’t 
sn being a bride—somebody’s bride; but I must decide whose! 

Some one was playing the piano downstairs, a lilting, teasing 
ody: and some one was whistling in a minor key an entirely 
rent theme which, strangely enough, harmonized with the 
woforte tune. Jolanda started up, crimson and lovely. 

“Wier is here,” she said. “Oh, a Chinese godfather changing 


Then she glanced at the p'ebcian <x of chocolates and the 
im note breathing of the joys of the Sunday-school picnic. 

“And Arthur is nice too—only different; uc: is a checkers-and- 
sream-soda-and-walking-out-on-Sunday nice boy,” she insisted. 


oretendagmmoh, dear, I'm afraid I'm going to be infamous in spite of you 
1 u - . . 

vel Her mother patted the sophisticated black-tulle shoulder as 
or dimesiimenderly as when the same shoulder was very wee and incased 
0 impres fe afghans. “Remember, ‘life is woven wind’—and some- 
Yow, themes very tiny straws carry us their way.” 
















d all SMe Unwillingly, Jolanca opened the door and 
my omgmet her mother pass out. ; 

ngham, Im It was exasperating to have a nineteen-year- 
ras Mufged womanette with two perfectly befuddled 
Really, iqmputors dangling about in despair—at least, so 


’m afraidgmne Spencer family decided as they sat, help- 
lygamosqeess and snubbed, through the dinner-hour 
She had gamnile Wier Kenyon, now a dashing man of the 
vas rea @uvorld and now alarmed and jealous boy-lover, 
ited upon his godchild-goddess’ slightest nod 
estrainel gat Whim, and Jolanda acted the grand duchess 
it wih prea to ordering Effie to bring her a finger-bowl 
fier each course. 
“She's only a small-town kid, anyway,” Peter 
be seen quod Effie in the kitchen as a vent to his muz- 
picnic— ‘eed emotions, “and it hurts to see your own 
d to see Mester make a fool of herself over an old man 
re is my gpm China, Well, let her marry him, wait 
m rigt ge" she’s in China; then she’ll send for me!” 
orid red sue aint going to marry nobody,” Effie 
Arty— Gap savagely. “My lands, it wasn’t yesterday 
it she was skinning through here in short 
“Arthor pets and her hair in two pigtails!” 
y you, Mm. “t this identical moment Mr. and Mrs. 
ppencer faced each other in despair tinged with 
rsgiation and a blessed sense of humor. Down 
ad my Mee front path there walked a dejected indi- 
Jonge. We"—Arthur Hedstrom, who had called in 
ght beg GM Upon the lady of his dreams. Down the 
& path there walked Wier Kenyon and 
anda, who had taken time to don a hat 
od ber fuited like flower-petals, the whole thing a con- 
wt ot silver gauze. She also swung a fat 
ut pink parasol resembling an inverted bowl 
Cut roses, 






‘Wal, Helen,” Mr. Spencer said whimsical- 

bw knew children were a responsibility— 

Pte figured on quite such a time of 
this, You favor Wier, I know. But 

Member, a brilliant marriage is not every- 

Mot takes weeks to get to China.” 

i 'Rot declaring myself—not even to you,” 
' Bw wey: 

Jolanda and Wier had sought out 

; ing sunset spot, under oak 
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trees; and Jolanda, despite the smartest hat and parasol in town, 


felt again a reserve that amounted to shyness. 


raged her. 


The feeling en- 


As they seated themselves, Jolanda murmuring her thanks for 
her today’s novelty gift of an ostrich-leather pocketbook and 
trying to realize that she was “just as dignified and grown-up as 
Wier Kenyon, even if she was only nineteen,’ Arthur Hedstrom 
passed by in his twenty-five-dollar blue serge suit, bowing stiffly. 
Perhaps the flush of jealousy which spread to the tips of Mr. 
Hedstrom’s flaring ears caused Jolanda to feel a bit more set 
up than if no one had passed by—for she bowed graciously and 


called out: 


“Thank yo: or the candy. 


at ten.” 


I'll be ready Tuesday morning 


Even this only appeascd Mr. Hedstrom to the extent of a 
curt nod. Had he not bribsd his youngest sister—with a terri- 
ble appetite for candy, too—to :emain in the store while he went 
to call upon Jolanda? Had he noi been told by her weak-minded 
(in his estimation) parents that she sad just gone out with Mr. 
Kenyon, that evil old Oriental villain who was flaunting his 


as a consequence? 


riches before the Spencers -~d hoping to marry their daughter 


He returned to the cand,-shop to vent his modest rage upon 
his small sister, whose mouth was in a telltale sticky state, and 
to figure how much money it would take to buy Jolanda a three- 
eighths-caret engagement-ring and take her to New York for a 
ten-day honeymoon. He wanted to be everything a kind and 
indulgent husband should be—only, he felt Jolanda was too young 
to really appreciate jewels or traveling; that would do later on— 
say, the golden-wedding anniversary. 

“There goes me hated rival,’ Wier murmured as Arthur Hed- 


strom disappeared. 


“He’s a very nice boy, and I’m going to the picnic with him!” 
“I’m going with Peter. You just can’t lose me, Jo-Jo—I’m like 
the bad penny that always turns up.” 


a bit set ui 


candy. 


Perhaps the flush of jealousy caused Jolanda to feel 








for she called out: “Thank you for the 


"ll be ready Tuesday moming at ten.” 
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“T wish yeu weren’t so—so elegant,” Jolanda protested. “You 
make everything else seem tarnished, almost threadbare; does 
China cause all eligible bachelors to do that?” 

“T’m as plain as an old shoe,” he insisted. “I'll go about in 
overalls and a straw hat if it will make you like me more. Tell 
me, darling, what will make you admit that you care? For you 
do—worlds may be ruined and new ones created, but that fact 
will stay unchanged. You—do—care. You have been engaged 
to me for nineteen blessed years—and I’ve been a pretty patient 
chap to wait!” 

“T don’t care enough to go to China or to marry you unless 
you just captured me—absolutely captured me; and that only 
happens in fairy-tales.” 

“So it is young Arty who wins?” The funny, blindish eyes 
had a jealous gleam in them which quite satisfied Jolanda after all. 

“I hate men,” she declared. 

“T anticipated even this,” he returned, drawing out a paper 
with a flourish. “I even wrote a hate-poem for you—to show 
you how well I understand you. Instead of writing a love-sonnet, 
—and I’m a great old boy along that line, once started—I wrote 
a hate-poem, all about the sort of men you hate. I'll read it if 
you don’t mind—and you'll see that I fully expect you to pack 
your bags and depart for a cloister. Now then, here is a record 
of all the men Jolanda hates—” He began reading in a whimsical 
tone: 


I HATE men—-they are unendurable: 

There are the married ones chatting of kitchen gardens, 

Flapping open their watches to show family groups; 

They date everything of importance from “the year baby came,” 
And rush to trains to meet their mothers-in-law. 

They pity everyone who is not married, 

Oh, these married menials—I hate them! 


But then, the divorced men crowd for place beside the bene- 
dicts; 

They appear in natty suits to play tennis with débutantes, 

And tell them not to “spoil a good man’s life.” 

They eat supper with college chums who want to know “all 
about it.” 

They take hunting trips—to forget, y’know, 

And are heeled by an Airedale—she hated dogs! 

When she remarries, they say they are going to Peru 

To unearth a long-forgotten city. 

But a month later they marry the cabaret-singer, and a poodle 
supplants the Airedale— 

Ah, well, the Airedale is to be congratulated! 


But—consider the scientific men with wizened faces, 
Shabby suits minus neckties. 
They do not believe in eating flesh—gooey bowls of olive oil 
and grass keep the life-flame glowing. 
They have no room in their lives for women; 
: They attend conventions and read essays under 
glass ; 
Surely everyone must hate them. 


Now the artists loom up before me—with flow- 
ing neckties, scarlet’ housecoats, 

Soft fingers and the inability to raise an awning. 

Women flock to feed them mayonnaise, christen 
them genius. 

They rent an unused stable and call it studio, 
give teas; 

They eat a fig a day when not asked out. 

Once there was the woman—ah, the agony of the 

parting! 
It must make them better artists. 
Ugh! 


Fussy bachelors are as deplorable, 

In rubber-soled and -heeled shoes, 

With bird-houses poised in trees 
without their library windows. 

They buy first editions and are fear- 
ful of widows; 

They whiz about in selfish roadsters 
and are always writing psy- 
chological novels. 

Sometimes they sing. They drink 
white port, and their joy is to 
have their blood-pressure taken; 

They make their wills so only law- 
yers benefit, 

And their life-work is to pass a law 
forbidding perambulators on 
public thoroughfares. 

I detest them! 

going 


The Diving 


SELF-MADE men are almost worse. 

They suspect everyone and have their tooth-powder » 

They give little talks to employees about the old days of 
ing up coals along the track, 

How kind the poor-master was to Mother. 

They design their own monuments and have their pictum 
hoeing potatoes— 

How I hate them! 


Lastty the funny old-young man from China, 

Who thought he loved humanity, 

But finds it is just one star-eyed girl—Jolanda! 

He knows he is not worthy—but it does not bother him g 
He is going to marry her just the same— 

If she will only let him! 


“Excepting for the last verse, it isn’t bad,” Jolanda gj 
guidly. “And if you don’t mind, we better go back 
ised Daddy I'd play for him.” 

“T wonder what the divining-rod will be that will py 
care,” Wier said as he tore up the verses and helped he 
feet. 

“There wont be any divining-rod—lI'll have to be cy 
she assured him. 

“But I don’t want you that way; I may be halfag 
and a bit boastful, but I only want Jolanda when Jolang 
me. Otherwise I'll sail for home and live on dreams x 
solation—I’ve lived on dreams for so long I might no 
badly as you’d like to have me. I don’t believe in bld 
tricks, darling; I’m just going to keep trying to makey 

es.” 

Jolanda felt “simmered down’’—as it were. This wsj 
and to-be-respected Wier, a hint of the forceful busing 
which was concealed behind the ardent lover. Againg 
confused, as if she were only a silly child in a silly frog 
provincial and unimportant, after all. No, it couldm 
Wier—he was too wise, too elegant. Arthur Hedstrom 
more comfortable prey. 


Save for two rather dramatic incidents, the picnic 


usual thing of speeches, circle games, pink lemonade aml 
eating contest, which was easily won by Peter! In mor 
way he showed a sweet-tooth, and the means to satisfy it! 
The first ineida 
Jolanda’s mal 
heaven knows 
her family rematt 
nearly losing 
She willfully ai 
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“Why, Pop, when Jolanda marries Wier, I’m 
ing back with them on their honeymoon.” 
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a _tailway-bridge 
ties of which cov- 
sf a cheerful expanse 

and water some 
, hundred feet be- 

- and midway across, 

suddenly turned 
int at the sound of an 
eroaching and unex- 
ected freight-train. 
bon Arthur Hedstrom, 
mmoning all his cour- 

and lover’s devo- 
m, picked her up in 
. arms and strode 
across the ties, 
ing her under a tree 
j waiting for his re- 


OSS 


“You are wonderful,” 
anda said coquettish- 
, quite coquettishly for 
nearly wrecked a 
mg lady. In fact, 
er spirits were quite 
oy rt by the ad- 
ture and the stir it 
wed. No other mem- 
fr of the party had 
ben caught on a ta- 
poed railway-trestle 
d rescued in violet- 
and-plumed - head - 
ss loveliness by a 
puld-be fiancé who had 
s0, at Jolanda’s request, contributed tweity pounds of hard 
ndy to the picnic. 
And had not the second incident speedily happened, who knows 
it what Jolanda, under the stress of being rescued, might not 
ve agreed with the rapid-fire comment in praise of Arthur 
edstrom (and did she appreciate it?) and have announced her 
gagement to him then and there! 
Not an hour later, while Jolanda was still the center of at- 
ition, Wier Kenyon managed to bear her off for a moment 
Which to admit that he felt naught but a low order of animal 
le in his present surroundings. 
“My idea of a lark is to be sipping cool, pink things from tall, 
in glasses while a string orchestra throbs with a Strauss waltz 
da princess-like person in sapphire velvet tells me that despite 
heroism of one Arthur Hedstrom, she does think rather well 
me, 
“But he was wonderful,” Jolanda persisted. Then, at the 
ind of a sharp gr-r-r-r-r, she glanced down; and on the here- 
lore prosaic picnic-ground there wriggled a rattlesnake of con- 
uerable size that had already been cleverly and unostentatiously 
fapped under Wier’s firm and heroic heel! 
In the sudden excitement and applause of this second incident, 
mh Arthur Hedstrom sulking in the offing and Jolanda’s family 
eclaring themselves innocent as to why they ever had such a 
ube-inciting child, Wier Kenyon scored high. 
never had been a rattlesnake seen in the picnic-grove 
fore, and why one should have appeared from out of nowhere 
lend a halo of heroic achievement to Wier Kenyon seemed a 
according to Arthur Hedstrom and his faction! 
, as Jolanda dabbed cold cream on her face that 
realized a heartless but normal feminine truth. Other 
being equal, the final test for these two adorers was a 
fd of soul-straining quality. Turning out the light, 
= “ gp ythical Saint Valentine that such a test might 
0 hand. 
‘For I've only one other new dress no one has seen,” she con- 
? va which fact caused her to feel that this mythical 
would not make her wait much longer. 


i the sensational events of the Sunday-school picnic 
; hat forgotten, the town being convinced that 
ifad “staged” her dilemmas like the heartless flirt she 
fame a lyll in her romantic affairs: Arthur Hedstrom 
me City to buy stock, a momentous occasion for this 
Heman of limited means and intelligence. At the 
per Kenyon was called to New York so unexpectedly 


we 
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On the heretofore prosaic picnic-ground 
there wriggled a rattlesnake that had al- 
ready been trapped under Wier's firm heel. 


that he had only time to whisper some loverish thing in Jolanda’s 
ear and swing onto the train, waving his hat like a schoolboy. 

“Let us have a little peace,” proposed Jolanda’s father; “once 
more we may resume normal family conditions.” 

Life palled upon Jolanda after a day of “normal” family con- 
ditions. She realized, as she tried to take an interest in doing 
up preserves or smocking a blouse, that she was spoiled—she 
was like a fire-horse, as Peter kindly pointed out, who has been 
sold to a cab-driver at the station and is compelled to stand 
and listen to the fire-bells ring in vain! 

“You see,” her mother explained the third day of this un- 
interesting existence, “you have fancied that without romance, 
life is a painted ship upon a painted ocean; now, whether you 
marry Wier or Arthur or no one at all, you will find that life 
can never be one round of attentions and gayeties for Jolanda. 
One does not walk on railway-bridges or have rattlesnakes attack 
them more than once in a lifetime. It seems-to me, my nineteen- 
year-old infant, as if you had eaten your cake—and were trying 
to have it too!” ; 

“But it’s so stupid without—either of them,” Jolanda was wip- 
ing the cut glass with the pot-cloth. 

“Tt is life—and you have a good many years of it ahead. Sup- 
posing we all lived tiptoes, ballet-fashion, at the same tempo 
you have tried to set for yourself? Who would run the affairs 
of the world—and the house?” 

“You sound like getting up at six o’clock and doing washing 
and awful things,” Jolanda pouted. “I don’t believe you. Wier 
says I shall always have everything I want—and even poor old 
Arty promised me I need never do anything I didn’t want to do.” 

Her mother smiled. ‘Remember, too often the odor of jasmine 
is interrupted by that of garlic,” she remarked cynically, “and 
while these adoring and bothering persons are away, please braid 
your hair the old way and read out loud to your father. It will 
give me time to get caught up with the mending.” 

Just here Peter reveled in, too excited to speak coherently or 
make a dive for the cake-box. He was waving handbills wildly. 

“Mock Lo, the Mighty—two nights—Friday—Saturday—he 
wants me—says I’m a good subject—doesn’t hurt you a bit— 
does not. He has hypnotized kings and queens, has letters to 
prove it—I get fifty cents a night, and Spider White and Tufty 
Fellows are going too; their folks will let them—I guess Pop'll 
let me. I’m going to help paste the bills too—” 

Mrs. Spencer and Jolanda obtained a handbill each to decipher 
the meaning of Peter’s brainstorm. From flaring capitals they 
learned. that Mock Lo, the Mighty, Unsurpassed Hypnotist, 
would give a two-day exhibition at (Continued on page 133) 





The brown shot in like a 
mad horse; he cut in diag- 
onally on the chestnut and 
pinned him to the rail. 


THE MAN FROM THE DESERT 


By W. A. FRASER 


Illustrated by OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 


table fronting Broadway in Barnes’ Chop-house. They 

had come from Belwood Park, and were possessed 
of hunger and much racing-talk. When they had eaten their din- 
ner, they would go up to the old “Car Barns” and hammer out 
on their typewriters the racing-results of that day. They were both 
on the Morning Wire. Severn was a big, hearty, rather boisterous 
individual of variable temperament. Pud Connor was a little 
round-faced Irishman, the possessor of two large, solemn gray 
eyes. He had just one religion—the Morning Wire; and one 
hope on earth—a great scoop for his paper. 

“What did you make of Charcoal today, Pud?” Severn boomed 
as though they stood in the center of a ten-acre lot and voice- 
cadence was of no moment. 

The little man’s big eyes clouded with a passing perplexity: 
“Wish I had made ten per cent of what the gang scooped over 
that killing,” he answered presently. 

“The gang!” Severn growled. “A gang couldn’t work as smoothly 
as all that; somebody’d leak: it’s some one man, Pud, and this 
is the third time round for a killing in the last two months. 
Today it was Charcoal; at Jamaica it was Rangoon; and at Em- 
pire it was Fox Willow.” 

“T believe you’re right, Severn: there’s never a clue, never a 
boy that the stewards can put up on the carpet and bring any- 
thing against. Finkerton, suspicious and all as he naturally is, 
says it’s just coincidence—a horse rounding to form after being 
away off, and winning. It must be some tight-mouthed cuss with 
brains to burn, a fellow that wouldn’t tell his own mother to 
have the price of a pair of silk stockings down on it.” 

“And yet,” Severn boomed, “Rangoon was played all over the 
country, and today Charcoal was backed off the boards at the 
track.” 

“T’d like to know what Charcoal’s right name is.” 

“D’you think he’s a ringer, Pud—that it’s some other horse 
running as Charcoal?” 

Connor drew a paper from his pocket and passed it to his com- 
panion. There’s Racing Form, Jack; just look up Charcoal’s 
form in the fifth race.” 

Severn ran his eye over the horse’s record, muttering: “Some 
coming to life, eh, Pud? In ten starts never in the money; today 
he meets a better bunch of horses, wins going away, and they run 

. the mile in one-thirty-seven and two-fifths.” 

“There’s something else I want you to note, Jack; Charcoal 
is by Hastings, and in some of those races he was beaten in the 
mud; now he comes and turns the trick on a fast track. A Hast- 
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P® CONNOR and big Jack Severn sat at a little 


ings colt might run some bad races on a fast track and then win 
in the mud—lI’ve seen them do it. You take it from me, hesa 
ringer; and that’s the hardest kind of a trick to straighten out.” 

“Ves,” Severn contributed, “he won all on his own; it wasata 
jockey job; he wasn’t shooed in—they never could get co him.” 

Severn felt a heavy hand on his shoulder, and turning, sawa 
tall, sallow, leathery-faced man trying in a solemn way to smi 
apologetically. Then the tall one said: 

“Excuse me for bein’ friendly, gentlemen, but I heard you 
talkin’ hawse—and Gawd, I’m lonesome! I’m from the Weil 
and I come to New York with a few slugs of gold to get happy 
where the bright lights is—but I aint. I’m plumb lonesome! Ii 
I was out there on the desert with a hawse, I’d just be to home 
with a couple of sage bushes—I wouldn’t feel this way.” — 

Severn, in his big, boisterous way, twisted a chair about, saying: 
“Sit in, stranger; I’m from the South; when I first hit this tow, 
I died and they buried me; but I was born again, and I knor 
how it feels). My name’s Severn, and this is Mr. Connor.” 

“My name’s Hawkins, gentlemen—Lafe Hawkins. Several 0 
the fellers out West knows me, and they know I love a hawse, I 
see the girls on Broadway, but the good ones seems kind of fa 
off—I don’t know’ them; if they was hawses, I could go up and 
rub their necks.” 

Severn roared a Gargantuan laugh, and Pud’s big eyes blinked 
appreciatively. This man was a stray human, all right; he 
bled as straightforwardly as a kid. 

Hawkins looked dismally at the two steins of beer that sl 
on the table, scraped a big foot thoughtfully on the floor 
stammered: “Puyin’ wine is kind of a come-on game in New Yah 
I guess, but I’d feel kind of good, kind of to home, if you'd 
me stand up one of them goldilock bottles just to even up, & 
tlemen.” 

“Sure,” Severn replied. fed i 

A quart was brought, and the man from the desert qua 
as though he was washing the alkali out of his throat. 

“T couldn’t help hearin’ it, gents,” he said after a snes W 
the effervescent bubbles tickled his nostrils, “—but you was his 
of a ringer. That kind of got me back home again. Just P 
hawse-racin’ I’ll allow is excitin’, just the same as 4 straight 
of poker, but when it comes to watchin’ the dealer m 
racin’, so to speak, to catch him slippin’ an ace from the 
—that’s what I calls thrills.’ 

Pud’s gray eyes circled a little wider at this, and Severn ¥ 
lowed: “Haw-haw! You've come to the right town, 
tangle tickles your fancy.” 
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Man from the Desert 


P n out in our country,” the stranger said rem- 
Pia vigho ae called Hellfire-Jack. I wonder if you ever 
ie he was called ‘The Man from the Desert.’ Also he 

: d Farmer Gray. He wasn’t no farmer—he just looked 
ee Gay I figger, was a hair-brand—somethin’ that would 
it ff if the truth was known. I guess it was just because 

“ wore a gray hat, and grew gray whiskers, and gener’ly 
My Lad of gray, like a fall day—there wasn’t no sunshine 


Pi aaned, and a tingle of remembrance caused his big eyes 
in intensity. 
0 the Desert,” Hawkins resumed, “had got hawses 
4 the ringin’-game down fine. He’d been a chemist up among 
ih ines, Coeur d’Alene way, always workin’ out some cyanide 
a for ore; he made a bar’l of money at it, and his proc- 
esses was mostly ringers too—switched in from Germany and 
other places, I heerd. He got ruled off at that game, so to speak, 
and switched into the hawse-game. Say, he could take a sorrel 
hawse with a white blaze and a couple of stockin’s, and turn him 
into a dun ot a brown, and nobody on earth could find out how 
he done it, or even if it was done. You could turn the hair back, 
ind there was the hide as natural as the skin of a peach. He 
deaned ‘em up good and plenty. , 
“Is he still out there?” Pud asked casually. ee 
“You bet he aint, stranger; he left there runnin’. And if you 
eer see a man branded this way, round where the hawses is, 
that's the Man from the Desert. ; 
Hawkins drew a lean finger across the side of his neck and 
down the left jaw; then he 
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This act of Pud’s was absolutely a flash of genius. The whis- 
kers, the gray hat, had shuttered across his mind, recalling all 
that Hawkins had said the night before, and recalling also a man 
who had appeared to him casually as a man of mystery on the 
course, a man he had seen more than once handing up to a book- 
maker a couple of yellow-backed bills of a thousand-dollar de- 
nomination, a quiet, solemn, unassuming man, unknown as owner, 
trainer or in any way professional. It had needed Hawkins’ 
remarks to crucible these little observances of Fud’s into an 
assayed something. Pud would have bet a year’s salary that it 
was the Man from the Desert. 

And with Flett! Flett was, in a sense, Pud’s protégé! He 
was one of the best riders that had ever thrown a leg across 
pig-skin; and yet, as Pud knew, there was a tangent trend to 
his mind, a weakness of moral fiber, a sort of superlative good 
nature that could be utilized. 

From his burrow in the straw, Connor heard the man’s voice 
saying: 

“I saw you workin’ Magic, Flett. He did the three-quarters 
in one-thirteen under double wraps; he looks good to me for the 
Hudson Handicap this afternoon.” 

“Yes, Mr. Andrews,” the boy answered, “the big brown’s some 
horse. But as to double wraps, that’s just his way of goin’. 
He runs his own race from end to end; he don’t need no steels 
or whip; all he wants is a hand ride. The boy that hits him in 
the ribs with a whip just throws the race away, ’cause Magic 
don’t like it—he sulks. Why, you can’t make him win by more 
than a head—he’d make a race of it with a push-cart, Magic would.” 





tumed up the lobe of the 
left ear till it was unobserv- 
able. 

“Tt was purty poor shoot- 
in, even if Farmer Gray 
was on the jack-rabbit lope,” 
he added sorrowfully. 

“Who shot him?” Severn 
queried, a knowing smile on 
bis | 


Hawkins turned a Rame- 
seslike face and stared at 
the inquirer; then he said: 
“There aint nobody out in 
my part of the country asked 
that question yet.” 

Connor‘leaned across the 
table and shifted the venue 
by saying: “Mr. Hawkins, 
you ought to come down to 
Belwood tomorrow and see 
the ponies run; I have a 
fancy you'll find a man there 
with that brand on.” 

“Thank ‘you, Mr. Connor: 
Til just about do that; if 
that old whiskered cuss is 
there, he'll know a sure thing. 

wont throw me again.” 

The result of this meeting 
vith the man from the West 
vas that the next morning 

t and early, while the 
horses were being galloped— 
4 Most unusual hour tor the 

—Pud Connor was 

at Belwood Race- 

» He was close to 
Sal I, o Stable 4, when a 
uke Of rain drove him 
mio said horse-box for shel- 

(et. Tt was a stall devoted 
to the e of feed. 
immediately he 
pe two men, Jockey Flett 

a mame individual 

Stay hat, headin 
# a half-trot for his iclter: 
of inspiration 
0 dive into a 
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There was an ugly note in Andrews’ voice: “If I was you, Flett, I'd be careful not to sing that 
song too loud; some one might bring up the race you put up on Yellow Head at New Orleans, 
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“Well, with that good ride you speak of, Flett, he’ll win the 
Hudson this afternoon—but he’ll be even money. The ink-navvies 
have got him down as the Black Cat bet, the one good thing of 
the day.” 

Pud heard the boy chuckle; then he said: 

“If some of them scribblers had to ride a few races, they’d 
quit studyin’ the dope-sheet. What a horse’ll do today is what 
he wont do tomorrow, and tomorrow’s race is most gener’ly won 
by the horse that isn’t tryin’ today. When the handicapper has 
leveled all their chances up with his weight-scale, it’s racin’ luck 
that wins: a boy gets shut off, or he’s carried wide, or his mount 
doesn’t want to try—there’s a hundred things.” 

“Old stuff, Flett!” the man in the gray hat growled. “What 
about the Hudson this afternoon?” 

“I can win it on Magic if he doesn’t bear out at the lower 
turn. We run the reverse way on this damn’ Belwood course, 
and he’s an old soldier; on the other tracks, as soon as I’d turn 
into the home-stretch with him, he’d steal the rail and glue to it. 
He’s got kind of left-handed in his mouth, I think. This morn- 
ing in his work he swung wide as I turned for home, and when I 
hit him with the whip, he laid his ears back and propped. I just 
let him go then, and he straightened out and made a good workin’ 
gallop of it. If I had the mount on Osceola, I could beat Magic 
in the Hudson.” 

“The devil you could! 
last race, a week ago.” 

“He wasn’t, sir, because there was no money for him to be 
into. I had the mount on Malay in that race, and Osceola was 
just breezin’ in front of me, and Craig was sittin’ with the horse 
in his lap, waitin’ for something to shut him off. Malay didn’t 
overhaul him—Osceola just come back. As I crabbed along past 
him, Craig said: ‘For Gawd’s sake, get a move on—I can’t hold 
this one.’ ” 

There was an ugly note in Andrews’ voice as he said: “If I was 
you, Flett, I'd be careful not to sing that song too loud or 
too often; somebody might bring up the race you put up on 
Yellow Head at New Orleans. I might kind of forget and men- 
tion it myself to one of the stewards.” 

“But you aint got nothin’ to do with Osceola, have you, sir? I 
didn’t know—” 2 

“TI don’t own any horses, Flett; but accordin’ to what you say, I 
kind of feel like bettin’ about five thousand on him this afternoon 
—he’ll be ten to one, and there’ll be about ten thousand of that 
to give as a present to some boy that’s got an old mother to 
support and a sister at school—just a present, you know. 

“But I aint goin’ to bet it if Magic can beat him, not by a 
damn’ sight I aint. I’ve been watchin’ Osceola myself; and Bar- 
ney Short, that’s got him, tells me there aint anything in the race 
outside of Osceola: except Magic. If you was up on Short’s horse, 
it would be like sittin’ down to dinner at home—kind of a sure 
thing; but you aint. 

“And little Jim Berry, that’s got the mount, can’t ride a fin- 
ish with you, not by a long chalk he can’t. If Magic ever got to 
Osceola and just hung that big, heavy brown head of his over the 
chestnut’s nose, I guess my five thousand would be burnt up. 
That kid would start ridin’, and you'd josh him—perhaps two 
or three of you older boys’d just try to pocket Berry if you 
thought there was anythin’ doin’. That’s the worst of racin’ now; 
an honest bettor aint got a chance; he spreads his mazuma on 
the best horse, and two or three of the old jocks shut him off. 
‘Taint honest; it just gives the game a black eye.” 

“Oh, you damned old hypocrite—you flounder, you catfish!” 
Pud growled in his straw lair. 


Osceola wasn’t in the money in his 


“ HAT’S it,” Flett objected. “No matter what happens, 

I’m blamed. That’s what I'll get this afternoon. If 

Osceola’s good enough to hold Magic, and I sit tight, as I ought 
to, they’ll think I aint tryin’; they’ll say I’ve-been bought. And 
if Magic tires under his weight—he’s givin’ thé chestnut ten pounds 
—and is beat, them boobs that sling the ink’ll call it a weak ride. 

“T’'ll be lucky if I get off with a caution. But if I go to the 
bat to save myself from all this, and ride a hurricane finish, 
old Magic’ll call me a damn’ fool and quit cold, for he’ll be 
doin’ his best without the bud. Up in the stand they’ll yell their 
heads off sayin’ how I tried to lift the brown home, when all I 
really done was throw the race away.” 

“Well, you’ve got to think of yourself, Davie. If they say you 
rode a weak finish, it'll be you lost the race with them; you've 
got to think of yourself, same’s everybody does. You've got to 
get the money while the gettin’s good; you wont last more’n a 
year or two at the game—you're puttin’ on flesh now, and any day 


The Man from the Nes 


you may get a fall that'll put you on the shelf. Magic's 
don’t bet, and the purse is only a thousand to the winner 
got to think of yourself; do you get me, Flett?” a 

“I don’t want to get ruled off, Mr. Andrews,” the boy p 

“You wont get ruled off by ridin’ a strong finish, will you 
boy aint supposed to be pullin’ a horse when he’s : 
leader, and tryin’ to lift him home with the whip, Thy » 
on Yellow Head was a bit diff’rent, Dave; two or three eo 
ran that race in a little room the night before—d’yoy remy 
that? I wasn’t there, but I can bring one or two that “= 
aint askin’ you to do anythin’ crooked; I never bribed a boy 
my life.” 

“Oh, you swine!” Pud moaned. “That bullet didnt cut 4 
enough.” 7 

“All you’ve got to do,” Andrews continued, “is to ride Ny 
as if you was in the Futurity and thirty thousand hung up 
see, boy? Takin’ your advice, I’m goin’ to win fifty thoy 
over Osceola; and if you can’t win, just give the chestnut si 
show, an honest chance, ’cause that’s racin’.” 

There was a sound of voices outside, a scuffle of feet, sil 
in the stall; and peeping out, Connor saw that Machiayell 
Flett had gone. 3. 

Bet pes Pud emerged from his hiding gli 
mind vastly perturbed. He had played the eave 

per, which to his punctilious Irish soul was a crime, Alps 
must prevent this steal without hurting the boy. He wag 

little Irishman, was Connor; so he took himself back i % 
hattan to prepare some course against the time of action, 
would be about four o’clock. . 

By the time Pud was back for the afternoon racing) 
wood, he had concluded that there was just one way 
unholy thing—tell the boy that he must win the race 
straight. Pud was no sleuth for the Jockey Club; if) 
crab this crooked game without hurting the best jock oni 
he was going to do it. Pud was pretty human; that w 
was the best-loved man in the Valhalla of the Fourth E 

After the third race Pud got a chance to take Flett t 
for a brief half-minute and say: “My boy, you've got toy 
Hudson on Magic; if you don’t, I’m going to say right 
loud print why you didn’t; and I’m going to tell your 
why you didn’t.” 

Flett gasped; then he worded a little bluff. Bs 

But Connor, ignoring this, said: “You've got to ride ® 
a whip; you've got to hand-ride the brown home.” __ 

The boy’s face went white; he tried to speak, but his 
was like asbestos; his articulation was simply a gasp. 

Pud’s gray eyes searched the little man’s face solemnly: 

“You see, boy, just where you stand. I’ve been your im 
and I’m still your friend so much that nobody on God's eartha 
get out of me what I know; but this is pretty near the last al 
Dave. You've got to leave that whip at home today ald 
the big brown win his own race. I'l! get that damned old b 4 
crite, but I’ll get him when it wont hurt you, boy: Pll wat 
him.” 

“I’ve got to carry the whip, Mr. Connor,” Flett pleaded 
Bradley don’t take no advice from the boys that rides thes 
he trains; if I suggested it, I’d get hell.” ¢ ; 

“That’s right, Flett,” Pud said musingly. Then his face clalts 
and he added: “You’ve got to lose the whip in the mea 
happens sometimes. Then if you are beat, you've got 
I'll know if it’s on the level or not, and I'll protect yous 
you, according to how you ride.” 

“If Magic tries to bear out on me—’’ 

“The whip wont help you.” — 

“Not if I hit him, but if I just shake it alongside his 

“Look here, Flett,”—and Pud’s voice hardened,— are yf 
to do what I say, or have I got to make you?” — “& 

“I will, Mr. Connor; as God’s my judge, I'll ride tom 
lose the whip, sir. I must go now; here comes Mr. Bra@ 

Just before the Hudson Handicap, Pud strolled overs 
paddock. Magic was being saddled under a big elm, ang) 
nor stood beside Trainer Bradley, he heard the latter S85 
I’ve been thinking over what you told me about the Dros 
ping this morning when you cut him in the ribs, and I oe 
do better by just hand-riding him. Give your whip 
lad.” ae 
Pud started, and he saw the boy’s face go while si 
turned toward him. In the minds of both was the same “6a .. 
had the trainer found out something? Pud could se@ Be” 
eye the troubled, beseeching query, and he shook his Be 
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“But if Magic tries to run out at the turn, sir?” Flett sug- 
gested. 

“He could do a wide turn and then win,” the trainer answered 
confidently. “He’s a notional cuss—he’s got brains; he never 
would stand for the whip, and if he sees it in your hand, he'll 
remember that you hit him this morning, and be lookin’ for it 
again.” 

“T hope he wont try to bear out, sir.” 

“TI know he wont,” the trainer answered with a chuckle. “Don’t 
you see that leather pricker on the left side of his bit—that’ll 
keep him in. If he’s coming too wide, just give him a little 
pull in.” 

Pud could see from the trainer's manner that he had no suspi- 
cion of anything—just a natural caution. It was an extraordi- 
nary happening under the circumstances. 

Then the cry, “Get up! Mount your horses!” sounded, and the 
beautiful thoroughbreds, blood bay and golden chestnut, with the 
big seal-brown Magic, filed out to the course. 

As they mincingly paraded past the grandstand, the man 
in the gray hat stood close to the rail watching for Magic 
and Osceola. There they came; the chestnut Osceola in the lead 
—Number One, the position next the rail. Behind him was a bay, 
Jack Straw; and next was the brown, Magic. 

Suddenly Andrews gave a gasp; his cold, fishy eyes widened in 
an unbelieving stare. The boy on Magic carried no whip. A sud- 
den fear seized the crook’s heart; Flett must have double-crossed 
him—must have told the trainer something. Perhaps Bradley 
had found out and had taken the whip away. 

Yes, the boy was going to ride it out; there was the sign of 
confirmation. Casually, as though it were an idle movement, 
Flett’s right hand had dropped to the saddle-cloth just behind 
the saddle, and his fingers were caressing, quite idly, the number, 
“3,” on the corner of the saddle-cloth. 

The Man from the Desert knew this as Flett’s message to his 
girl up in the stand that Number Three would go up as the win- 
ner. What an escape he had had! 

He whirled quickly and searched with his eyes the tiers of 
seats up in the stand. He knew where the girl always sat. There 
she was, a doll-faced blonde in a neat blue serge, whispering into 
the ear of a short, stout man who stood in the passage just beside 
her. . . . . Now the man had left the girl’s side and was hurrying 




















Pud had one hope 
on earth—-a great 
scoop for his paper. 


down the steps. 


Andrews knew just what this movement meant: 
it was a commissioner hurrying to put the girl’s bet on. 
Andrews trailed him into the betting-ring, pushing his way 


unperceived through the crowd at the man’s very back. It was a 
task, for the commissioner was looking for the very best odds. 
Once he darted across from one line of books to the other side, 
elbowing his way through the mass of humans like a hog tearing 
a way through a herd of his fellows. 

Suddenly he stopped at a book, shoved up a sheaf of bills 






The Man from the De 


and said something; then the bookmaker called to his l 
writer as he passed the money: “Hundred and twenty to , 
dred, Magic.” ' 

That was all Andrews wanted to know. Flett’s gir] was bys: 
Magic, and the signal was right—the boy was going to ti 
out on him. Gad, if his five thousand had already been dg 
Osceola, it would have been burned up! . 

He stripped a thousand-dollar bill from the roll jp his py 
and stepping to the next bookmaker, said: “Fred, a thousand g 
Magic.” 

There was a sudden hush in the stand, then a general sens 
of feet as people shifted their positions, then three or foyr « 
“They’re off!” Somewhere down toward the betting-ring g 
had clanged. 

Pud Connor, sitting in the press-box, saw a yellow strep 
float along the rail on the far side of the course; it was the ds 
nut Osceola, away to a flying start. A bay had his head bp 
on the chestnut’s quarter. | 

As they rounded the upper turn, Pud gave a little squeak 
joy. He could see Flett low-crouched over Magic’s wither, 
the big brown was stretching out in his mighty stride, creeping 
inch by inch on the flying chestnut. The boy on Osceol » 
riding a good race; glued to the rail, the chestnut was being ra 
beautifully—not being pushed, just running free. 

As they swung into the straight, Pud could see a sudden wik 
ing of the space between the chestnut and the brown. “Oh, Lan 
he moaned, “Magic’s bearing out! Poor Fleti!” 

Then something happened; the brown shot forward like am 
horse; he cut in diagonally on the chestnut and pinned him 
the rail; then galloping, galloping in his giant stride, from be 
lapped on the chestnut, he headed him. Then the chestnut 
blanketed from their view by the brown. 

“My God, Flett’s fouled him!” Pud groaned. 

And all up the straight, the brown squeezed the chestnut wi 
he was clear; then he came away to romp home. 

There was a hush in the stand as the numbers shot up, wi 
“3.” Magic’s number, on top. 

The hush held as the boys turned, dismounted, stripped 
saddles off and passed over the scales. The favorite had w 
but— 

Ah, yes! A little man in a white jacket with scarlet stars,t 
rider of Osceola, ran up the steps of the judges’ stand. story 

Somebody in the crowd, a piker who had bet ten dollars« 

the outsider, cheered; a hundred growled, “Shut »! OB 
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for the favorite had won. su 

Then a little man in a green jacket and armd@ a he four 
crept up over the Bridge of Sighs, the stairway to Gggpumled te 
judges’ stand. he had 

There was a tense wait of three minutes. As quale her 
spoke through a tube to the other side of the track; stare in 
numbers were hauled down, rearranged; and when i one 
were run up again, “1,” Osceola’s number, was on iqymy ‘amy x 
and Magic’s number was not among the three—he picious 
been disqualified, placed last. » would 


Men cursed the little man Flett who, up in the sia Ven 
had said to the judges with tears in his eyes: “If ti ay 
hadn’t taken my whip away, I could have kept ™ 
straight, sirs. I’d just have shaken it at the side of 
face, and he’d have kept off} 
the pricker hurt him.” 

Pud had come down to milfs 
with the — at the jug 
stand, and as he tu 
his arm was clutched by age Would 
lanky, sallow-faced man, ARR 
Hawkins of the West; @ggeos me 
Hawkins was saying: » Wile | 

“The Man from the a 
has got your judges, same , : 
had Tel out West I com Je Yan 
down today to play a fews imuys 
of gold on the ponies, be on 
spotted Farmer Gray. I guess he was afraid I’d split on bith Wi th 
he wised me up to Osceola and I bet five hundred at tet oe om 
on the sorrel.” : 

“Holy Mackinaw!” Pud moaned. 
Magic—I had him trailed by a Pinkerton, who saw 


P thousand N° 
And he bet “he bet il min 


“He give me the double-cross again—” oe 
“No,” Pud explained, “everybody—the Man from tM ae 
and all—has been double-crossed except you. I guess ' 


just love you—don’t die young!” 
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Apni, however, was finished 
with Bob. She had fallen 
out of love with that aviator, 
and she had no_ parachute. 
It was an awful bump from 
clouds to clods. 


¢ story so far: 


ripped 

had 

stars, d 

dollars : 

Shut wi" 0B TAXTER came home from the war to the pleasant 
surprise of a ten-thousand-dollar legacy from an uncle. 

a red agua te found that his cousin and sweetheart April Summerlin had 

vay to ited ten times as much from the same source; and he felt 

he had no right to marry her till his financial status at least 
Ags thers. So when a Texas soldier named Yarmy offered him 
track; dame-suare in some marvelous oil-lands (and when Yarmy’s sister 


when { added her persuasions), he determined to invest. 

as on toy Yammy sought also to interest the Summerlins, but April was 

e—he ious and tried also to dissuade Bob from turning over the 
thousand-dollar bills he had brought with him, to Yarmy. 

the statue” Would have done so however, had not the bills disappeared. 


“ff tim Nett day Kate Yarmy appeared at Bob’s hotel room and made 












kept teil at home, much to his embarrassment. And then—strange 

side of Joe Yarmy appeared—intending to extort money 

pt off; Bob because of his compromised sister. Bob, however, felt . 

” bound to marry Kate, and she accepted his proposal. USN 

to mil mother came to his hotel, with April and Mrs. Summer- ps 

he juigsqme ad teceived Bob’s announcement that he was to be married € 

ned a¥@ that afternoon! And in spite of their grief and horror, 

red by = = through with the marriage after their 

man, not Zeb again intervened and proceeded to throw aS 

Vest; fnches into the matrimonial machine as only a valet CHAPTER XXXIV 

Bob was bathing, Zeb sent his trunk, containing most : 

he De and all his trousers, to the wrong depot—and Kate MORE unheroic place, mood and posture for a 

same's Waiting at the church. hero than Bob Taxter’s would be hard to imagine. 
he Yarmy demanded explanations; Bob undertook to buy off An author often has an experience common to a 


me Yarmys with his remaining five thousand. Joe was only too marrier: the chosen hero or heroine turns out to be full of un- 
again the jealous Zeb rushed in—stole the five thou- suspected and ineradicable faults, discovered all too late. Many 
te? them in and escaped. authors, like many matrimonial victims, thereupon devote them- 
this was too much for Bob’s patience. When Yarmy had selves to concealing from the public the terrible truth; they lie 
s Sy ty in vain pursuit of Zeb, Bob managed to acquire trou- about, gloss over and suppress everything not pretty. Like pho- 
the hotel valet and he himself sallied forth. Hours tographers they retouch every blemish and leave a pale blur. 
Mi mebriate Bob entered a café where April was supping But Bob must not be disguised. It is hard to find a single bit 
rh of friends. She gallantly came forward and by her of hero-plasm in him. He went into the air because he loved 
yo saved him from the inhospitality of the head waiter. adventure. He went to the war not because he loved humanity, 
is afterward she was rewarded by seeing Bob start but because he hated Germany, and he hated Germany mainly 
“au ended in his violent ejection to the street. because his country had declared war on Germany. 
by the Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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He fought without piety or prayer. He fought like a fiend, 
cursing and blaspheming. He wept because the war died under 
him before he had satisfied his thirst for gore. He got out of 
the uniform as quickly as he could, and proceeded to flirt with 
another girl while he quarreled with his fiancée. 

When Bob found himself unexpectedly possessed of ten thou- 
sand dollars, did he rejoice at the opportunity to devote his future 
to the betterment of the poor, or the foundation of a chair of learn- 
ing, or social welfare? Not in the slightest! It never occurred 
to him to give it away magnanimously. He revealed a disgusting 
ambition to get rich quick. He showed deplorable traits of envy 
and jealousy, and tried to get richer quicker than his betrothed. 

Even in his investment he let himself be duped, and would 
have been swindled out of his money by a pair of crooks if it 
had not been stolen from him by an old doddering Senegambian. 


OB let his chivalry make a fool of him, and would have 
let it drag him to the altar with a woman he did not love. 
And again he was saved from disaster only by a stupid ex-slave. 

Then did he reform like the Prodigal and turn homeward re- 
pentant? He did not! He avoided his only living parent and 
went out with no finer ambition than a lust for liquor and general 
rampage. 

And now he slumped on the old foot-bitten steps of a house 
with six “To Let” signs on it, and he wept—wept with remorse 
because he had debased his aristocracy, disgraced his breeding 
and his opportunities and belittled the proud name he bore? Not 
by a jugful—not by a tear-jugful! He wept because he could 
not get as drunk as he wanted to, and nobody would fight him. 

When he arose at length, with a high resolve, was it to lead a 
better life? It was not. The thing that straightened his wobbly 
legs and lifted his swimming head was a sudden happy thought 
that perhaps he could find a policeman who would give him a good 
battle. His ambition now was to put out one of New York’s 
guardians of the peace, take his club and cap away and flaunt 
them himself. A fine flower of generations of freedom, compul- 
sory education, equality and opportunity in the greatest country 
on earth, by its own admission! 

But in spite of many traveler’s tales to the contrary, the New 
York policeman is the politest, peacefulest Samaritan on earth. 
He spends his time saving myopic imbeciles from walking into or 
driving into destruction; he is always courteous when fairly be- 
spoken, and his patience with drunkards would make Job throw 
up his job. 

Bob wasted a good deal of time looking for a policeman. There 
are only ten thousand of them tequired to keep the traffic of 
New York’s five or six million wanderers in order, and at this 
hour most of them were in bed, or playing authors or parchesi in 
the back rooms of the station-houses. 

While he looked for a policeman, Bob paused to inspect several 
restaurants. Their stodgy respectability disheartened him, and 
he would not have lingered even if he had been urged to. 

Three or four places offered dances, cabarets and revues of 
splendor, and he tried to force his way into Healey’s “Golden 
Glades,” but was rebuffed at the door. 


A CABMAN offered to take him to the glories of 
Pabst’s. It was a long way, and once there, Bob 
was informed that only gentlemen with ladies, and ladies with 
gentlemen, were admitted to the ballroom. By the time he had 
been jolted back downtown, his money was almost gone, and 
his time was all gone. It was one o’clock, the very closing-hour 
when waiters yawn and bakeries give up their bread. 

Bob was almost frantic as he saw the front doors of cafés and 
cabarets being folded together and locked on the heels of evicted 
lingerers. Here and there a few were permitted to finish their 
cheese and crackers behind drawn curtains. But the town was on 
its way upstairs. 

One famous all-night haven occurred to Bob as a last resort. 
He hastened to Jack’s, on Sixth Avenue. Even here he found 
the doors bolted! He tapped frantically on the glass, but a waiter 
within shook a doleful head and yawned. Everybody had the 
gapes but Bob. ; 

He clung like the Peri at the gate of Paradise, but the gate 
would not yield to his prayers. As he stumbled away, he had the 
companionship in misery of two taxicab-loads of thirsty men, 
who rolled up and rolled out too late. 

They mingled their groans with Bob’s, but their lamentations 
were drowned ‘by the passage of an elevated train, thundering 
overhead. That juggernaut of respectability was carrying the 
final roisterers back to the pillows and penates of all Uptown. 


What’s the World Comm 


An unutterable loneliness overwhelmed poor Bob: 
taunted as Coleridge’s wretches. They had “water 
where, nor any drop to drink;” and Bob had people, nen 
where, and nary place to drink. Bob was as epic r 
the young hero of Charles Hanson Towne’s poem “My 

New York had no dark life then. It was as dull jm 
noon of night as London had been for decades, and P; 
the war. The one o’clock closing-law of wartime sui 
the lid on New York, and would long prevail, : 
went, prowling for a refuge from the dark streets, he 
cafés darker still. a 

It was not that all New York was innocently abed, 
carousals in private resorts, gambling in secluded gp 
going full tilt in many a gleaming ballroom and mam 
hall. Vice was industrious here and there, but gene 
Young girls of all ages were still reading themselyes 4 
novels. A few students were poring over lessons, and 
were insomnious over the problems of making the woe 
the labor unions. But these places were not for stem 
especially the haunts of vice, were cautious agding: 
visitors. . 

Like another Wandering Jew, Bob’s dreary pilgrim 
in vain. By three o’clock he” was desperate enough 
society and refreshment, even solid, to enter one of the 
tion of Childs’ dairy lunch-rooms, the one in Columbys’ 


ERE he found a strange assemblage of genth 
ladies in full evening dress mingled with? 
small-fry that eat at the darkest hour before the 
had come to be a fashion even before it became @ 
for those who had danced themselves hungry in the ¢ 
ing, to flock to the dairy lunch-rooms for food. Th 
venturers. discovered to their surprise that these plag 
entertainment for the stomach no less delicious than | 
products of the foreign cuisiniers. They found here 
and patés, salads and méringues, nor even any lobste 
rapin, crabmeats and clams. But they found national 
of equal toothsomeness, and equally interesting as sport 
for the digestion. E 
Here a spécialité de la maison was the last word in 
fried-egg sandwich, which would be as poetical .as om 
fines herbes or any of the thousand forms of oral disg 
a foreign poet would rave over its wealth of gold ina¥ 
envelope laid between two sheets of bread, with the ad 
of a great circle of Bermuda onion, sweet as candy, ~ 
The cordon bleu of this tavern prided himself on cer 
mallowy crumpets of bulging creaminess between blisterel 
made wonderfully savory with butter plunged into thi 
insides. They are less satisfactory after they have bee 
into one’s own insides, and hence their popular, or unpop 
is “sinkers.” Fair but false, they melt like edible evan 
the tongue, but lie like paperweights on the stomaci 
receive but marble to retain.” a 
But best of all were the cakes—those buckwheat cakes 
Matthew Arnold, being coérced to nibble during bis) 
lecture-tour, said in his most Athenian manner to his Wi 
them, my dyah; they’re not hahf so nahsty as they loo 
For this the poet merited the rebuke that Dr. Johm 
haps) administered to one who spoke slightingly of tht 
Medici: “That remark, sir, is not a criticism; it is@@ 
It was almost a sacrilege. 4 
Bob stared in unbelief at the sight of all these $ 
away eggs and beans and pies and cakes, and at 
threw back their gorgeous cloaks and bent fo 
opulence to feast on what was once considered grub 
and hasty. One dreamy-eyed sultana lifted in her je® 
a tiny pewter ewer of maple syrup and trickled it over 
gilded buckwheats as if she were eking out a very B 
ment. The place was murmurous with swagger meE 
had somehow managed (as the well-dressed always: 
a look of dissipation to the most innocent activitie® 
one indubitable wastrel eating a bowl of graham® 
milk with a manner positively Trimalchian. 
Bob stared and turned away. The thought of sym 
wrung his parched tongue to a revulsion. Maple § 
him what water is to a mad-dog. With a howl of § 
Bob turned and fled back into the night. 
And now. at last he found a policeman to challemgt 
not so young and fit as Bob would have liked, but a®) 
and a cap that Bob decided to acquire as trophies 
unsatisfactory day and night of his existence. 
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Honest Jack tried to console her in his rough-diamond way. Champagne was trebly a tribute now, since its price had 
trebled more and more; so Jack ordered a bottle of champagne wine, and like all Westerners, said: “Here's how!” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


FFICER DERMOT TWOMEY was as peaceable a man 

as ever came out of Ballinasloe, that two-county town 
half Galway and half Roscommon. He had been trained to com- 
promise there as a boy when neither county faction could move 
the town to its side of the line. 

In all the dissensions that had torn the Irish heart for the 
last five years, and were rending it now, Twomey quarreled with 
nobody, not with those who upheld President De Valera of the 
Irish Republic, nor with those who were for Plunkett’s plan; not 
even with those who approved the incorrigible Carson. Twomey 
was a much-needed sort of Irishman. 

He had spent a long evening on post in the 
theater district; his relief had been delayed; and 
he had lingered at the station-house making out 
his reports, till now, at three 
o’clock, he was on his way home 
to his wife and the smallest two 
of his six children, who knew so 
well how much he admired them 
asleep that they always 
pretended to be asleep 
when he came home, no 
matter how much noise he 
made or what the hour. 

The policeman’s heart 
was full of song and phi- 
lanthropy. His cap was 
pushed back to let the 
moonlit breeze sweep his 
brow, and he was hum- 
ming something in Gaelic 
as he tossed his short club 
in and out of his hand on 
a loose wrist-knot. 

He was ,taking the long- 
cut home because he liked 
Columbus Circle—a fine 
open space with no very 
tall buildings to cramp 
the big sky, like a broad 
blue bosom with silver 
buttons on it and the 
moon for a badge. The 
Circle was rarely dead at 
any hour of day or night. 
At three o’clock the morn- 
ing papers were already 
there in big stacks, with 
gossipy old men and wom- 
en fussing over them, and 
a man could have a look 
at tomorrow’s sensation before going to 
bed—news oft modified in later editions. 

Then there were usually an Irish county 
dance or two going on in Fifty-ninth 
Street and early stragglers going home and willing to stop and 
have a kindly fight over what Ireland was coming to. In any 
case, the Circle was always an eyeful. Central Park came up to 
one side of it, fetching forests and country lanes right into the 
city. There was the big monument to the men who were lost 
in the Maine, with a fine lot of gold figures at the top of it. And 
there was that old Columbus, perched aloft on his rostral column 
in the center of the street-car tracks, always standing there in an 
attitude of astonishment at what his little hunt for India had 
brought upon this dark continent that barred his way. Twomey 
used to draw a lesson from it to the effect that a man never 
= what he’s starting when he starts something—especially a 

ago. 

Upon his philosophical meditation Bob Taxter intruded with the 
blatant cynicism of a Diogenes. 

Twomey’s practiced eye recognized from Bob’s legs that his 
burden was almost more than he could bear, and Twomey’s 
heart softened a little in advance. He felt the sorrier for Bob 
because the lad was plainly driven to an ugly climax and would 
probably belch up some sour language. But Twomey was as 
patient with seasick men on land as a steward on a Channel 
steamer with the victims of a rough crossing. And what Irish- 
man would take umbrage at a mere swipe with a fist? A man 
doesn’t have to hold his head still; he has a neck, hasn’t he? 
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What’s the World Coming | 


The final degree of Bob’s initiation into the Arcadian & 
of New York night life was an encounter with a non-infs 
policeman. 

Bob’s first words betrayed the fact that he had no. 
grudge against Twomey, but merely an academic revolt ss 
coppers in general, and against the fact that he Could gt 
drunk! He was so lit up that he was blinded by his 
effulgence. 

Twomey only laughed when Bob tried to insult him, 
none of that inspired alcohol wit so much advertised ay 
rarely met. 

Bob was simply maudlin: 

“Say—you! Zhes, I mean zhoo! You old sparrow-cop! § 
goo’-f’r-noth’n’ gum-shoe constabule in the jayest town on eg 

I’m goin’ lick ’ell out of you an’ take yourg 
away an’ everything.” 
“That’s a domd good idea,” said Ty 





he was no 
ill wore | 
abominable 
t light. 
this pacifist 
“You're 
Twomey 
ably. He | 
violent hat 
triotism an 
hidden spri 
in spite 0 
sneered: 
“What si 
gwar, huh? 
this swar? 
“On this 


Bob was simply maudlin: 
“Say—you! I'm goin’ 
lick “ell out of you and 
take your club away an’ 
everything.” 


“I’m off duty annyhow, so 
you're hairtily welkim.” 













He did not quite give Bob “Wha'd 
the club, but he gave him a dam’ py 
support, and he held Bob’s “And y 
lapels crosswise in such a j Tso 
friendly clasp that somehow Bob could not quite Tea "IE ile gp y 
smiling face with his wobbly fists. ¢ “And y 

“Would zhoo like know what I think this damn’ towa? Bob von met 
manded. ve Prancis } 

“I’m achin’ to hear,’ said Twomey; and Bob got rid Twomey 
lot of very seasick language that fascinated such men “What 


as were to be found in Columbus Circle at that hour, @°™ 
amused at drunkards as people used to be amu 
manently insane. i. 
Twomey sighed at some of Bob’s abuse. It was vey 
and not at all brilliant. A policeman is a sort of trained 
to people sick of various disorders, from absent-min@"™ 
absent-consciousness, and Twomey had heard it all a 
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Je and in-town people. 
ws to. fel that it did them 
' to denounce that great 
sss nebula called New York—as 
lew York were something or some- 
+ that could accept rebuke or praise. 
Bob had exhausted his vocabu- 
ry, New York felt just about the 
me and Bob was a little easier. But 
was no nearer a fight, and Twomey 
4) wore his cap, his club and that 
abominable smile. Finally Bob saw a 
great light. He knew how to enrage 
is pacifist. 

a Trish, I reckon,” he snarled. 
Twomey nodded, a little uncomfort- 
ably. He hoped the boy would not lay 
violent hands on the ark of his pa- 
triotism and pierce through to certain 
hidden springs of wrath that might whir 
in ite of Twomey’s self-control. Bob 
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“What side were you on in this 
swar, huh? Wha’ side you on in 
this swar?”” z 

“On this side,’ Twomey sighed. 
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“That's a domd good idea,” said 
Twomey, “I’m off duty annyhow.” 


ea Let you?” Bob cried. “You didn’t go over. You're 

- pto-Germanirishman, and I knew it firs’ time I saw you.” 

4 side were you ahn?” said Twomey quietly. 

ie $on oth’ side water shavin’ the worl’ for democ’shy. I got 

of war-crossh ’n’ ev'thing.” 

were you now, and did you?” said Twomey. “It may be 

Wi met one or the both of my boys there. There was Sairgeant 
X. Twomey of Coompany Ah, and Corpor’! John Pether 

Phu Coompany Haitch. You saw them, belike?” 

thd techmen’ of what d’vision?” Bob demanded. 

Pith what _ would it be but the Hoonderd an’ Sixty- 


You don’ sho shay—shay sho!” 
Bey and drew himself up so sharply that he would have 
eee UKE a stack of arms if Twomey had not held him. Then 
PPnical again and continued his taunts. 
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“You never had any sons over there at all—not a dam’ tall.” 

“Two I had,” said Twomey. “Wan of them is only partly 
home;° wan of them is stayin’ over thayre,” said Twomey, his 
eyes askance, and ‘tittle muscles in his cheek showing that he had 
set his jaws on an old cud of grief. 

Suddenly Bob was weeping the mobile tears of the drunken. He 
flung his arm about the father’s neck and tried to kiss him, but 
ju-jitsu saved the officer again. Being killed by criminals and 
kissed by drunkards are commonplace perils with the force. 

“Zhoo know,” Bob sobbed, “I flew over that dam’ rezhmen’ 

once, an’ I could hear the brogue of the Micks a mile 
in the air. Well, if you’re Irishman, you ought to 
unnerstan’ why I’ve got to fight somebody. If you’re 
a frien’ 0’ mine, you'll gimme a li’le battle yourself. 
I just nash’ally got to punsh a p’liceman.” 

“I'd be glad for to oblige you, but I’m off duty and 
it wouldn’t count. Tomorrow I'll meet you wheriver 
you like.” 

“Thass a bet!” said Bob. ‘“Let’s meet Ma’son 
Square Gar’n.” 

“You're ahn! And now hadn’t you betther be off 
for home to tune up a bit? You'd be the betther for 
a little alcohol rub on the outside.” 

Bob followed this dangled thistle with asinine 
solemnity: “Thass insp’ration! You're a zhenius, 
and I'll beat life out of you with greates’ poss’ble 
affection.” 

“And where might you be havin’ your. trainin’ 
quarthers?” 

“The Deucalion ’s my dump, but I’m not goin’ 
there yet—oh, no, the night is still young yet.” 

“Too bad—for my way lays just past the Deu- 
calion, and there’s a few perliminaries we could be 
settlin’ if you were goin’ that way.” 

Bob relented at once: 

“Well, o’ course, if you're afraid to go home in the 
dark, I'll protec’ you. You're only a poor li'le p’lice- 
man, and you need chaperon. I'll ’scort you home; 
but remember—tomorrow I’m goin’ to knock your 
dam’ block off.” 

“That’s my understandin’ of it entirely,” said 
Twomey. 

And so they made their way, the policeman in slow 
strides and Bob with a corkscrew gait. He talked 
after the method of a poet writing a triolet, a rondel 
or any of those forms with lines incessantly re- 
current. 

“Whass name, ossifer?”’ he babbled. ““Whass name? 
I say, whass name? Don’t you know y’ own name? 
Typical N’York p’liceman!—too stoopid know ’is own 
name. Well, needn’t get s’mad about it. 

“Manners is somethin’, ossifis! Whass name? No 
matter. Don’t tell me if you don’t want to. Matter 
of no ’mportance me. Manners is somethin’ though. 
New York is most ill-mannered. place in universe— 
in whole universe, mos’ ill-man’ place N’York. D’you 
deny it? No! Well, since you don’t deny it, Ill 
prove it to you. 

“Tonight, for instance, I go into res’rant, famous 
hostillery, and I go into res’rant, an’ there I meet 

—who suppose? Don’t try suppose. You'd never guess. Nicest 
girl in world, thass all. 

“But of all the dam’ doutrageous, treasherous fiends in human 
form, that girl is it. I’m not criticisin’ her, but it’s heartbreaking 
to me to find girl I trust with m/’life is regular Judascariot. 
O’ course you don’t know whole story, and wild horses wouldn’t 
drag out of me her name, or what she did. Wild horses wouldn’t. 
Her name was April Shummerlin, and what do you suppose she 
did? Well, I go in there, and—I may have had have had drink 
or two—few innocen’ li’le ornzh-bloshms—no harm in ornzh- 
bloshms—man take all ornzh-bloshms in Unine Stashe and never 
feel it, couldn’t he? O”’ course he could. I did. 

“All ornzh-bloshms world couldn’t drown my powers of rishi- 
nashiotion—good word, huh? Ver’ nice word! But what use is 
it to be able rashinosh when you're only roshinasher in town? 

“Can April Shumerln use powers reason? No! abslooshy no! 
Why, when I walked in there, sober as old hoot-owl, that girl 
—don’t ask me name—remember, wild horses!—don’t forget wild 
horses— . 

“Well, anyway, Mish Shumliner tried reform me! Said I'd 
had enough! Enough! Oh. dear, there (Continued on page 152) 
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Odell’s Landing. It happened about ten years ago, 

and since the place is probably obliterated by this 
time, wiped out by the devouring forest, knee-deep in tangled 
grass, rotted, burned by the sun and forgotten, the story can 
be safely told. 

In those days Odell’s Landing was an ivory station. If you 
were going out there from New York, for instance, you had to 
cross the continent to San Francisco, take a steamer to Port Mi- 
chael and then wait for a coast trader, one of those itinerant 
peddlers that poke their noses into every harbor and river where 
there is a native settlement or an isolated post. Odell’s Landing— 
named after the first Englishman who risked his sanity in that 
God-forsaken spot—was within reach of these vagrant steamers. 
A clearing had been made on the banks of a river which poured 
toward the sea out of the heart of the continent—a clearing won 
by sheer courage from the grasp of the forest, maintained by 
cunning, violence and desperation. A crazy wharf braved the 
swift current for a few feet. The house itself was built solidly 
enough then—heaven knows what it is like now! Odell had 
planned a comfortable bungalow, one-storied, with broad verandas, 
large, airy rooms and many doors. When young Michelson came 
out, he added distinctive American touches—a bay window, for 
one thing, from which he could look down the rushing, foaming 
river toward the sea. 

About once every five or six months the panting steamer fought 
her way two hundred yards beyond the landing, then drifted into 
the current, blowing whistles and ringing bells hysterically, bring- 
ing up against the wharf with a crash. She never stayed more 
than a day. The captain, who was an unimpressionable Dutch- 
man accustomed to silence and desolation, nevertheless shrank 
from going ashore at Odell’s Landing. He went, because it was 
undoubtedly good policy to be polite to the agent, but he always 
slept aboard the steamer and departed in the thick white mists 
of dawn, taking with him what ivory there happened to be, and a 
bag of letters and reports to be posted at Port Michael. 

When Odell died, succumbing at last to fever, the post was 
vacant for some time. A tall, somber negro, Odell’s servant, kept 
the books and lied to the natives. Odell was not dead, he said, 
but asleep. All white men slept five months every third year. In 
this way the canny native saved his own neck and his job. When 
young Michelson came out, it was Sambo who had taught him the 
primitive, simple and unalterable rules of existence at Odell’s 
Lange. ..... The little steamer turned downstream again, 
borne at furious speed on the brown current, and left Michelson 
to silence. 

Silence—silence in that small clearing hemmed in by a whole 
continent of unbroken forest; silence in the shadowy storehouses, 
Sambo’s quarters; silence on the river, where the vast stream, 
clogged with the up-tearings of the forest along its banks, swept 
forward without a sound. Much farther down it was to break 
into murmurings, and at the bars into a joyous thunder of amber- 
colored surf; but the water swept past Odell’s Landing a com- 
pact mass, like the rapid motion of a serpent, smooth, inaudible, 
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()% one thing of importance has ever happened at 










































“Intolerable!l"’ Michel- 
son shouted. He seized 
a glass and hurled it. 
It splintered against the 
ey leaving a splash 
like the imprint of a 
hand on the plaster. 


resistless. Now and again, as some great uprooted tree trae 
toward the sea, a black arm would rise from the river, bed 
grotesquely and disappear in a swirl of foam. Michelson ji 
to watch the human antics of these logs. He found, after se 
months of it, that they were strangely companionable. 
Sambo wasn’t about, he’d shout at them and wave his hand 
Michelson succeeded Odell because the Dutch branch of 
company had no one in mind and telegraphed to the § 
branch, which was equally embarrassed. Michelson’s fale 
came temporarily embodied in the person of the family lam 
who happened to hear that the Dutch-English Company 
excellent vacancy for a “young man of courage and i 
and who rather put it up to young Michelson. 
“Two years out there, and you will have proved ye 
When you come back, there will be an opening, either 
or Rotterdam. It’s the best thing I can think of now.” 
When Michelson accepted, he had very little idea 
being let in for. He was a big, shy, likable fellow, tag 
not moody, poetic in an inarticulate way. He had Du 
in his veins, and it had stamped him with the Hollat 
skin, blond hair and blue eyes. All his life he had fol 
amiable path of the well-to-do. When his parents ¢ 
him nothing, he woke to the realization of his utter wi 
in the world of business. There was literally nothin 
could do. 
“QOdell’s Landing,” he said to the family lawyer. / 
harmless.” a 
The lawyer glanced at the English firm’s letter agaim a 
kled his brow. “I don’t imagine there will be anyone Mie 
an—an assistant of some sort. A chap called Odell es 
the post.” 3 
“What happened to him?” 
“He died,” the lawyer admitted. : 
Michelson smiled and tapped his brown boots with] 
“It happens,” he remarked, “now and then. I think E¥ 
that stop me. It’s a chance to travel again. And I mi 
been a source of anxiety to you. Thank you—I'll go of 
Before Michelson left New York, he had asked Agati 
son to marry him. She was young and well-bred and feat 
little too young to marry him, a little too well-bred to® . 
years in a jungle wilderness, not quite fearless ene bes ee 
silence and hardship with Michelson. But she prom he it 
for him and gave him her heart and her lips befor 
Michelson went away exalted. The post at Odells of abe 
seemed a dignified, a magnificent thing, a place worthy ‘would i 
gesture, an open door to inimitable opportunities. He aint 
prove the place, put American business methods on ; 
wilderness. When he went finally to England, or bate 
Holland, the company would receive him with respect. ‘ 
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d no thought for his predecessor Odell, the Englishman 


Be B® n foolish enough to die in the arms of his great oppor- 






wo had bes when the wheezing tramp-steamer had waddled away 
pity. him at last alone in his silent kingdom, Odell appeared 


rite him, voiceless and featureless but unavoidable. The Eng- 
us things still hung in the bedroom closets—tweeds, ulsters, 
phan s cket, overcoats and several suits of dirty linen clothes. 
co sa took them all down to make way for his own pos- 
—— from them reconstructed the agent’s life. He found 
oi { heather in the side-pocket of one of the overcoats. 
bled into gray dust between his fingers—relic of some 
“¢ ture, the smell of fresh earth, mist from the sea and 
ao mel The dinner-jacket was redolent of camphor, good 
Ae an indescribable odor of the river-mist. Michelson 
; the pockets and discovered nothing save a woman’s 
a written on a single sheet of white stationery, asking Odell 
ae often “from that outlandish place of exile, wherever it 
you are going, obstinate dreamer that you are.” 
Well, Odell had died in exile! Michelson tied the clothes to- 
toe and gave them to Sambo, that inscrutable “assistant” men- 
med so hopefully by the family lawyer. Sambo accepted them 
shout comment and carried them into his quarters behind the 
use, Presently he emerged again, still wearing his dazzling loin- 
loth, but carrying one of Odell’s walking-sticks between thumb 
nd forefinger. Thereafter he was never without it. 
No one had taken the trouble to put Odell’s desk in order; there 
ore neat packages of business letters, a year of the Times care- 
ully arranged in a pile, a pipe and a jar of tobacco, the photo- 
mph of a woman. The tobacco had gone musty, Michelson dis- 
tered: it too was flavored with that penetrating odor of jungle 
nd mud, wet, sticky, supersweet, disgusting. 
i took Michelson a week to settle himself in the house. With 
ntha Wrightson’s photograph on the desk, and a new supply of 
ans and paper, the place looked quite shipshape, ready for busi- 
ss. Sitting there, far into the beating silence of the nights, he 
oured out his heart to Agatha on the stationery of the Dutch 
pany, His letters piled up—one a day for five months—a 
wntain of love to be called for and carried away by the erratic 
iecamet when it came again. His reports he left entirely to Sambo, 
ho understood Odell’s way. Whenever the native hunters slipped 
of the forest into the hard-won clearing by the river-bank, it 
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was Sambo who bargained with them, paying for the ivory in that 
exchange of calico and canned goods, umbrellas and beads. cheap 
ribbon and wire, known only to his kind. 

Twice Michelson showed himself to a watchful half-circle of 
hunters while Sambo explained in strange speech that here was 
the white lord, refreshed and rejuvenated by his long sleep, friend 
of the people, son of the Great Queen and enemy of thieves and 
liars. Michelson felt decidedly uncomfortable beneath the un- 
blinking gaze of all those eyes. He went into the house and opened 
one of Odell’s books, but his attention wandered. The indispen- 
sable Sambo was entertaining guests out in the clearing; a fire 
blazed, there was a low, unceasing murmur of voices and, gro- 
tesque and indescribable, the ribald piping of a mouth-organ blown 
upon by some naked savage. 

Michelson had always liked to believe that the picturesque 
formalities of life would cling to him even in exile. At first he 
dressed scrupulously for dinner. It distressed him that Odell 
had tried and had failed. Whenever he sat down to his lonely 
evening meal, washed, brushed and wearing a fresh suit of linen 
clothes, it seemed to him that the dead Englishman in dirty linen, 
soiled, crumpled and torn, sat down facing him, his elbows on the 
table, his pipe in his mouth, a gleam of unpleasant humor in his 
sunken eyes. 

“You wont last.” 

Michelson started. ‘The devil I wont!” he said aloud. 

“You spoke?” Sambo asked, coming in from the kitchen with 
the tea. 

“No.” ; 

Talking aloud became a secret pleasure. Whenever Sambo was 
clear of the house, Michelson addressed Agatha’s photograph, 
as if his voice could penetrate the wall of silence and make itself 
audible above the brazen clamor of civilization. 

The days were more endurable. He pottered about the house, 
hammering and painting; when the feverish sun touched the rim of 
the forest, he stripped and launched the heavy native canoe be- 
longing to the post. At first it gave him a good deal of trouble. 
The paddles were unwieldy and he could make no headway against 
the impetuous downrush of the river. Little by little he con- 
quered the craft. His white body was burned in the sun; he 
rejoiced in his strength, his skill and his sanity. Also he was 
fever-proof. Odell had not been so lucky. 
















Once Sambo brought a bottle of whisky from the storehouse. “The 
fellow ail . prin me,” Michelson thought. But he drank. 
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When the little steamer came again, it brought three letters 
from Agatha, an official confirmation of his appointment from Rot- 
terdam and a letter for Odell. 

“Ts no one watching out for this chap’s affairs?” 
the Dutch captain at dinner. 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“A rian living in a place like this has no affairs,” he said. 

“This ietter—” 

“Some woman! My dear sir, women are tenacious creatures— 
tenacious. I have had some little experience with the sex. If a 
woman once makes up her mind— But why don’t you read the 
letter and see for yourself?” 

Michelson put his finger beneath the flap of the envelope. 
Then he shook his head and tossed Odell’s letter aside. ‘No. 
There might be instructions later. I'll hold it.” 

He kept the captain as long as he could, made drunk by the 
sound of words. The Dutchman was sullen and uncommunica- 
tive. At ten o’clock he got up, stretched his short arms above 
his head, yawned and waddled back to his steamer. 

“See you in the morning,” he said, shaking Michelson off at 
the gangway. 

Michelson was left again within the beating, tangible silence 
of his house. He went to bed without having opened Agatha’s 
letters; they were to be saved for the coming months. Tonight 
he must taste to the full the presence of white men. He lay 
awake, listening for the loud clatter of ship’s bells. 


he asked 


r the morning Sambo appeared, quiet, efficient, carrying 
Odell’s walking-stick. He attended to the unloading of 
stores, the weighing and loading of the ivory. Whenever Michel- 
son interfered, he felt that he was being brushed aside by an in- 
visible hand. 

“Why don’t you come back with me to Port Michael?” the Cap- 
tain asked. “That nigger of yours knows more about this job than 
you do. You can play around Port Michael for five months and 
come back with me. Pretty women there.” - 

“Did Odell do that?” Michelson asked quickly. 

“No.” The Captain squinted and stared at the intolerable 
brightness of the river. “He stayed. And the damn’ fool died. 
Fidelity! He had some idea of duty to the Company. Duty— 
bah!” 

Michaelson went back into the house. He stared long at the 
photograph of Agatha Wrightson. Presently he put his head down 
on the desk and clenched his hands and cried. One year and 
seven months more of it! 

When he got to his feet again, his mouth was set. He said 
good-by to the Captain with ostentatious good humor. “I'll want 
a piano,” he said. “Bring it down, next trip.” 

“A piano? God in heaven! Why not an elephant?” 

But five months later the piano came, strapped to the peddler 
steamer’s broad back and covered with straw matting. Michel- 
son went down to the wharf to get it. He was burned black 
by countless days of implacable sunlight; his eyes were unnatu- 
rally wide open as if he had stared too long at the invisible. His 
clothes were dirty, and he wore a pair of straw sandals that flapped 
loosely against his bare and blackened heels. 

“Here’s your piano,” the Captain bawled from the bridge. 

“Ah,” was Michelson’s answer, “now I’m safe.” 

He did not explain himself, then or later; all that afternoon 
and late into the night he labored to get the piano into the house. 
It gave him a tremendous amount of trouble. The tackle broke; 
the muddy bank gave way beneath the unaccustomed weight; at 
the steps it seemed as if the whole rotten fabric of the dwelling 
would crumble into strips of sodden wood. When the thing was 
finally in place, Michelson threw his hat into a corner and sat 
down to play. All that night, until the white mists of dawn rolled 
down the river and enveloped Odell’s Landing, the grumbling crew 
of the steamer heard the tinkle of that precious instrument. It 
stopped only when Sambo appeared to take the stores ashore. 
Then Michelson stood on the veranda, haggard and listless, to 
watch the feverish activity of loading and unloading. When the 
peddier had dropped down the river, he rubbed his dirty hands 
across his eyes and went into the house to read his letters. 

There were two envelopes addressed to Odell. Michelson com- 
pared them with the one which had come five months before—the 
same stationery, heavy, white, with the single word Blythlea 
printed on the back; all three bore a Devonshire postmark; the 
handwriting was identical. 

“A tenacious woman,” Michelson thought, with a pang of envy 
for Odell. Unconsciously he glanced at the place where Odell’s 
shadow always seemed to be—a forlorn shadow with burning eyes. 
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Agatha had written frequently. He read her jem 
one after the other, with a fury to know what she felp 
love had outlived the numbing silence of the month 
tered about her crowded life—theaters, dinner-pay 
ties. “I am very happy,” she wrote, “because you 
I want you to stay out there for as long as you pr 
no one can accuse you of failure—failure would} 
than anything that could happen to you.” hich 
comfort Michelson got. “I am very happy becay 
me!” Little enough! And he had given her full mes 

In the months that followed he became convingss 
worthlessness. He left the administration of the # 
to Sambo and spent his days lounging in a hammocks 
side of the house. He was a failure, always had be 
simple matter to believe that he always would be. Hf 
two years of his youth into a pit of mud and) 
into a pit of silence. There was no escape. He coy 
the hours, the crawling and interminable minute 
Time hung stationary. “a 

_Presently Michelson became unaware of the differs 
night and day. He slept through the blistering ‘pig 
sun from forest to forest; prowling at night up and ¢ 
in the canoe, he watched the flickering bowl of the § 
to the grunting and coughing of animals in the thick 
banks, drifted aimlessly, tempted to let the current car 
bars and shatter the canoe in that thunderous # 
river and sea at the mouth. Always he turned back te 
beached the canoe with a savage plunge of the paddi 
himself into his hammock, sleepless, disgusted. ES 

Sambo he despised. The big negro moved about # 
attending to his own business. Either he had compa 
the forest, or else he knew the secret of happiness. — 
brought Michelson a bottle of whisky from the stot 
was the English lord’s,” he explained. “There is ma 

“The fellow wants to destroy me,” Michelson ‘th 
he drank. Thereafter the bottle stood always at his 
it there came dreams, lassitude, a penetrating 
broken by hours of passionate self-hatred. He no | 
of returning to the world of white men and responsi 

The steamer came again, bringing a letter from ih 
offering an increase of salary if he would “continue, for 
to administer the new post with the wisdom, accuracy. 
tion displayed during the contracted term.” His rep 
himself to two more years of despair, was the only & 
back to Port Michael by the Dutch peddler. : 
to himself a few days later to find that Agatha Wrights 
written, and that four letters, postmarked Devonshite 
for Odell. He tore them into strips and threw them att 
which nowadays was always there. a4 

That night he spoke to Sambo. “When the ste 
again,” he said, steadying his hands with a perceptiil 
am going away.” 

“Where?” Sambo asked softly. 

“To America. I have had enough of this.” ‘i 

“Will Mr. Michelson recommend me as agent of 
Sambo asked in his precise English. a 

“The Company will decide,” Michelson answered Will 
ing his eyes. : 

“Very well. I have been faithful.” 


“FAITH. Humbug! It is a monstrous lie 7 
reward. Failure—failure and silence.” He} 
caught the negro’s eyes and shouted: “Get out! Tamm 
Sambo glanced aside. “Odell is master here,” Be 
clear voice. “I serve him, not you. You are 4 sha 
man. It is well that you are going when the white ste 
again.” c 
Michelson clenched his hands and rose to his 10 
incoherently. It seemed to him that the negro gia 
out of the room, smiling a sweet smile full of malice) 
He felt himself clawing at the closed door. A great 
before his eyes. His knees were weak and gave’ Ways 
down on the floor. He was alone again. He was co 
the first time in two years. Shivering—weeping TR® 
As he lay there, face down, with his hands clenched 0¥# 
he heard Odell say distinctly: “Fever! You will Rav 
late. am. 
But Michelson did not die. One attack of fever RT 
a man of Michelson’s sort. But he forgot the Do 
time completely, so that when the steamer came . 
not even standing on the crazy wharf to watch the laneime 
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He listened to the animals in the thickets along the banks, and drifted aimlessly, tempted to let the 


current carry him to the bars-and shatter the canoe in that thunderous encounter of river and sea. 
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his hammock he heard the whistle—three sharp blasts which spli:- 
tered the silence. The Dutch captain, seeing no one about but the 
inscrutable Sambo, shouted from the bridge: “Where’s Michel- 
son? Where’s that fool agent? There’s a woman here who wants 
to see him.” 

A woman! Michelson heard and sat straight up as if electri- 
fied. He ran his fingers across his unshaven face, tried to smooth 
down his hair, groaned, then got unsteadily to his feet. “I am 
coming,” he shouted in a desperate voice. He could not find his 
straw sandals; so after feeling about on the floor of the veranda 
vainly, he went out barefooted and hatless, blinking in the white- 
hot glare of the clearing. 

“Agatha!” 

He ran down to the wharf and pushed Sambo aside, staring up 
at the deck. There was a woman, but she was not Agatha Wright- 
son—a tall, dark woman whom he had never seen before; that 
he realized in that terrible moment of disappointment, when their 
eyes met across the narrow strip of muddy water between the 
steamer and the jetty. 

When Michelson again became aware of things, he was in bed. 
Consciousness came like the rolling-up of a curtain, and he saw 
the strange woman standing by the window with her back turned 
to the room. He spoke, and she turned, not quickly but with a 
sort of expectancy, as if she were about to encounter a friend 
she had not seen for many years. 

“You're better?” she said. 

Michelson made an effort. “Real?” he asked. 

She came over to the bedside and put her hand briefly on his 
forehead. ‘“You’re wondering who I am. I came out here to see 
Odell. I didn’t know, until I got to Port Michael, that anything 
—what had happened.” She lifted her head. “I was going to 
marry him,” she explained simply. 

“The steamer—” 

“Gone—a fortnight ago.” 

“Good God! What happened to me?” 

“Fever—and worse.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Conscience—self-hatred—blighted life. 
lot.” 

“Why on earth did you stay?” 

“Because you needed help and so did I. 
take you aboard—he isn’t amiable, is he? 
money. So I stayed.” 

“T might have died.” 

“But you didn’t.” 

Michelson felt again the appalling weakness. The woman's 
face wavered; he caught at her hand, seemed somehow to have 
missed it, and was whirled away on an amber current of silence. 
When he opened his eyes again, she was still there, but it was 
night, and a candle burned dimly behind her. She did not see 
that he had come back, and for a long time he watched her. 
deeply conscious of her as the sick are always conscious of those 
who are well. She had gray eyes, black brows with a curious 
downward sweep, white skin and shapely hands. 

“You wont go away?” he whispered. 

Her eyes turned slowly. “I can’t, very well,” she said. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Lilah Stephens. I wish you'd call me Lilah. 

We have five months of this ahead of us.” 

“VYou’re English, aren’t you?” 

“Scotch, but Devonshire bred. 
among the hills of Blythlea.” 

“T know.” 

“My letters?” 

He nodded, and she said: 
“Odell didn’t get them.” 

“T’m not sure.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Tt takes a long time to kill 
a man out here.” 

She drew in her breath 
sharply and averted her eyes. 
Then she gave him a look both 
beseeching and inscrutable. “It 
is a shadow,” she said. 

“Tt is Odell,” Michelson an- 
swered. 

She laughed. “You are ill, 
and I am overwrought,” she 
said. “Neither of us has seen 
—anything. Some day [I'll 


Oh, vou’ve talked a 


The Captain wouldn’t 
And I hadn’t any 


I live 
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tell you why I came away - out here alone. 
story.’ 

“I don’t care why you came,” he said. “I'p , ; 
here.” v7 n only glad yg 
He held out his hand, and she took it, her fingers clos 
his with a firm, strong pressure that seemed to envelope het 
spirit, his exhausted heart. He closed his eyes. And still digs 
to this strange woman’s*hand, he presently fell into kee 
smothering sleep. ban, 

He woke to a sense of unreality. He had dreamed Ther 
had been no woman. The house was entirely empty wo 

; Cy €mpty. Whit 
slivers of sunlight cut through the closed blinds. The air ws 
flavored with the sticky sweetness of mud and decaying y rs 
tion. “ 

He got out of bed, dressed and staggered into the Cortidy, 
keeping himself erect with difficulty. Despair seized him with 
conviction that Sambo had followed the roll of the native 4 
=e into the shadows of the forest, leaving the station gj 
ate. 

“Sambo!” he shouted, setting in motion a fusillade of cp 
“Sambo! Where are you? I'll see that you pay for th 
you—” © 

The answer came from the office. A woman’s voice, startling 
loud and steady, said: “I am in here, Mr. Michelson.” 

“You!” he shouted, and ran forward. She was standing by te 
desk—Odell’s affianced. ‘Michelson swayed in the doorway; stag 
at her. The blinds were drawn, but the hostile sunlight gigd 
the room and lay across the woman’s white dress like chaingy 
of some dazzling and fluid metal. She had thrust flowersi 
thick strands of her hair—scarlet flowers without perfuiy 
things that had blossomed in darkness. In the look | 
Michelson there was no hostility, only a sort Of frigl 
tience, and he thought: “She is a woman made for love, 

Aloud he said: “Did I startle you?” : 

She moved, the chains of light falling away as if stg 
by an unseen hand. “No.” 

“Is he here?” 

“Who?” 

“Odell.” 

She put her hands over her eyes. “Odell is dead,” she saidia 
a tragic voice. ‘They told me at Port Michael—” 

“What did they tell you?” 

“That Odell died two years ago.” Her head bent forward, bt 
face twisted. “Is it true? Tell me! You've got to tell me! 

Michelson shivered. He took her hands in both of his a 
looked at them, turning them over so that he could examine th 
soft palms, the strong, flexible fingers. Holding his breath, k 
listened with awe to her breathing. He leaned forward af 
brushed his lips across her hair. Then he knew that he was ™ 
longer alone. Dropping her hands he stammered: “I beg yur 
pardon. I’m not myself. Of course! Odell is dead.” 

Saying this, he felt suddenly secure, as if in denying that & 
testable shadow he had banished it forever. Be 

She lifted her head and smiled. “Did you know him?” 

“No.” 

“He was romantic—not a great man, you understand, but a 
man of ideas, a man of dreams. And this wis 
end of it all. This river—silence—and death.” 

“Why didn’t you come out here sooner? A wordt 
like you—vou might have saved him.” 
‘ “T wonder if you'll unit 
stand? My family didnt 
like Odell. He was som 
thing of a mystery. 1 mt 
him one summer i 
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—at some one’s pe Ive i ford ména 
forgotten. I remembers improving— 
heer once that I loved bit #8 understand | 
at once, without 4 about, and 
without reason! We fin 
very little together. | knew in, a 
nothing about him except lmely, for 
he was poor, that he toned her 
great ambitions, that he companions! 
struggle—what he called town, and } 
ugliness of life. He pelieved I sued, 
that wealth and accompli For a clo 
ment would come to him & 4 cous 
der romantic circums : ener 
in such a place as far fi ot 
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OW did the fictitious Adelaide Ruther- 
A extricate herself from the amazing 
into which she was led? This 
t téls. There's a surprise in it 
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1 ant story so far: Stanford promptly went to see his cousin—and was denied 

Sf Jere tn nar aig Ng ht oe ns 
ree ta. sane os bet clean Bg om Rutherford. Confronting “Adelaide,” he recognized her for an 

at de ~ : 418 impostor. “And yet,” he incredulously said to himself afterward, 


was Manager of the great sixty-million-dollar Gorgam trust-fund, 
created by old Daniel Gorgam in his will for the benefit of his 
tauhter Adelaide during her lifetime; Rutherford, the husband 
of Adelaide, Shared her great wealth. And—Adelaide Rutherford 
vas dying, was already unconscious. 
found the young woman—Mary Manchester, a work- 
rl still beautiful young shop-girl who lived with a drunken 
roel was thoroughly discouraged with life. So it happened 
ame ee titer explaining that Adelaide and her husband 
a some or iigpomge her great wealth if she 
er own identity and remain in-seclusion as a 
timvalescent Adelaide Rutherford, she accepted. And on that 
Site night the real Adelaide Rutherford died... . . 
ote new servants who replaced the old ones in the Ruther- 
i it became apparent that their mistress was rapidly 
ough they, like everyone else, had been given to 
t her mind was unbalanced. Soon she was up and 
an interest in pretty clothes. And when a 
Of a homeless dog appeared outside, she had him 
a made a great friend of him. Yet she was very 
her Was not allowed outside, and sometimes she sum- 
gteat and famous physician merely for the sake of 
pe ie On one such occasion this physician was out of 
substitute came—and important consequences en- 
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a friend of this young physician was Stanford Gor- 
a of Adelaide and Hasbrouck Rutherford—and a per- 
Seas of the latter. To Stanford the young physician so 
fee Prolessional ethics as to confide: “Adelaide Rutherford 
than I am.” 

og 1920, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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“murder—with that face!” 

Ignorant of Stanford’s identity, Adelaide assumed from his pos- 
session of the key that he was her supposed husband and sent for 
Hasbrouck—who came, found her pleasing and insisted that when 
he came next she be kind to him; otherwise he would have her 
confined as insane. And Stanford Gorgam in a second interview 
all but accused her of being a murderess. Desperate, Adelaide 
tried to escape and was prevented. Then she found a note from 
Gorgam under the dog Rags’ collar offering to come and take 
her away. By the same mail-carrier she answered: “Tonight at 
eight-thirty.” 


The story proceeds : 

HE mind of an old and long-experienced lawyer, for 
years busied in constructing and avoiding legal am- 
buscades, a creator of trusts and other devious crea- 

tures of the law, is a strangely subtle thing, often a very dan- 
gerous one. Consider, as the basis of a possible theory of a case, 
the mind of one of these, ambitious beyond measure, of great 
standing in a great community, determined upon assuming and 
holding the immense power of sixty million dollars of money 
and its accompanying corporate interests. And then suppose his 
ambition to be so great that he has gone through actual crime 
to carry it out. And let us assume again that he is confronted 
suddenly with the very lively chance of discovery and exposure. 

“I see,” said Jasper Haig to the stern-faced woman, dressed 
like a lady’s maid, who appeared late that night in great haste 
at his house. If he was surprised, his face did not show it. He 
read the note and asked her for a more detailed description of 
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the young man she thought she had seen that morning, and pre- 
vious days, with the dog in the park. Finally he seemed satisfied 
with what she told him. “You found it,” he said. “Very well! 
Put it back where it came from—under the collar of the dog. 
Watch her continually, more than ever, and keep continually in 
touch with me tomorrow over the telephone. That will be all. 
Good night.” 


AIG was nervous, after she had gone, over the infer- 

ences which he gathered from this note and her 
observations. And yet it seemed to him, upon consideration, that 
the situation, desperate as it might seem to be, still offered cer- 
tain possibilities for a mind fertile in expedients, not merely to 
avert ruin and utter personal disgrace but even to turn a great 
disaster into a great personal gain. 

Suppose, for example, a man of unusual mind and will-power, 
possessed an accomp—a codperator, let us say, entirely under his 
influence, mentally as well as financially, a man generally inert, 
unimaginative, dull, yet singularly emotional and open to sugges- 
tions along one line—an old and continually traveled line of 
thought along which he could be propelled with the absolute cer- 
tainty of direction and result of a freight-train sent. rolling down 
a grade! 

“Listen,” said Jasper Haig over the wire. “This is very seri- 
ous. Some one is following us.” 

“Who?” asked Hasbrouck Rutherford. Even over the wire 
one could tell that he had been drinking. 

“Who?” he demanded again when he had reached the house of 
Jasper Haig. And he cursed without restraint when he was told 
of the other man’s conclusions from the maid’s observations. 

“Again!” he said. His memory of all the unpleasant occur- 
rences in his life brought about by Stanford Gorgam, from the 
days at Yale down through his marriage till today, rolled back 
over him. That was one thing always that would stand out clear 
and red before his usually somewhat jumbled mind. 

“What shall we do to him?” he asked dully. 

“Sit down,” suggested Jasper Haig. “Have a drink.” An invi- 
tation not refused, leading always to a certain stimulation of 
memory and old anger—the pet personal hatred of a hard-drinking 
man! 

“Again!” repeated Hask Rutherford hoarsely. “For fifty cents 
I'd kill him on general principles.” 

“No—no! Hardly that!” said Jasper Haig deprecatingly. 

“T would,” stoutly asserted Hasbrouck Rutherford. There are 
certain times and seasons, as every successful lawyer knows, when 
opposition of a certain type provokes rather than prevents the 
thing that it is directed against. 

“No,” repeated Jasper Haig, “no! You would not do that! But 
we must do something—that is certain. Or he’s got us!” 

“He! Got me?” said Rutherford, the veins starting in his 
thick neck. “No! Not again!” His hearer thought that he sensed 
already a certain tone of decision in his voice. 

“But what can we do—besides your pleasing thought of killing 
him?” inquired his quiet-voiced companion, thinking now out loud. 
“T think we can assume,” he added, watching him quite closely, 
“that idea to be unfeasible!” 

“Not for me!” said Hasbrouck Rutherford firmly—and taking 
a tight hold upon the neck of the decanter. “I’d kill him in a 
minute. I’d like nothing better,’ he asserted again, “on general 
principles.” ; 


UT Jasper Haig smiled again that oblique smile of his— 
considering the suggestion apparently from an abstruse 
legal standpoint. 

“What is there to laugh at?” demanded Hasbrouck Rutherford, 
roughly breaking in on his amusing meditations. And it seemed to 
Jasper Haig, as he looked up, that he had never seen him in an 
uglier or more reckless mood. 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered, “in particular.” 

“‘Well—what in general?” the other man insisted. 

“I was merely thinking of what you said—your little humorous 
suggestion of murder,” he replied, “from another humorous angle.” 

“Let me laugh too,” demanded his companion. 

“Oh, nothing,” repeated the lawyer, “but the legal end of such 
an episode—the probable evidence which might be produced in 
such a case.” : 

“What is it? Spit it out,” his companion directed him. And 
finally, reluctantly, the lawyer developed in his talk another theory 
of a supposititious case, smiling with cold intellectual amusement 
as he did so. 

“Suppose,” he said, “a young married woman, very attractive, 


H eld 


even beautiful, let us say, is found late in the evening wae 


where she has stolen away from her attendants. 
nately she is hopelessly insane—insane, it seems, fj 
for love, which an unfortunate marriage has not 
And at that statement his companion cursed a litte 
breath, but made no further contradiction or interry 
“She is there alone,” the speaker went on, “in thie 
a revolver still warm upon the floor; and near it is & 
rich young clubman—a cousin, known often to have: 
in the past, and suspected, it is said, of having been hap 
No one else is, or has been, in the room.” 4 
“Yes,” said Hasbrouck Rutherford, his prominent™ 
eyes fixed on the speaker. é 
“And suppose then,” said the lawyer, “as would seem! 
the circumstances, the servants in the house, after bre 
the room, should telephone for advice and instructions 
to whom would they naturally turn first?” 
The great figure opposite him sat staring, scarcely 
his prominent eyes now almost bulging from his fags 
sincerity of his attention. ‘ 
“And then suppose,” he went on, “upon his arrival: 
dian of the woman, who we will say had been first not 
servants, should hear from her an improbable and highly 
story of the presence of a third person in the room, a 
she incoherently claimed to be the actual murderer: a 
the woman claims she thinks, but is not sure, may 
band, or the husband of a dead woman whom in 
she believes she represents—an individual who has ifs 
by some secret passageway, escaped. a 
“What would be the natural conclusion of such 
from the presence of the young clubman in the hous 
alone with a beautiful woman whose mind is hopelessl 
whom he has been forbidden to see? What would bet 
attitude toward the woman’s incoherent statements, @ 
it could be proven that the man who, in her confused 
believes, but is not sure, may be her husband, is at the 
of the crime found to be elsewhere—in conference, i 
the woman’s guardian, by the testimony of the gua 
self, when and before the telephoned information of # 
reaches him!” : 
“By God!” cried Hasbrouck Rutherford suddenly 
up, the great veins beating visibly faster in his neck. ~ 


“TYUT of course,” the lawyer went on, “such 
she suggested—as you yourself suggested jl 
do not occur in real life. Murder of this kind wou 
be conceivable, for in real life the husband—in case thi 
fantastic story of her substitution for another womall 
dead man’s discovery of this were true—would not ®t 
this man. He would not have dared to!” o. 
The great bulk opposite him stiffened again with, 
anger; the hoarse voice raised itself into a roar of disgl 
“Dared!” he called hoarsely. It was too simple. © 
of his emotion lay in too plain sight—easy to play 
harp. 
“But if he dared, if it happened,” the speaker wemt 
continuing his exposition of his theory, “there would Be 
situation.” And then he went on to outline it in its vam 
fications. . 
“A very, very unpleasant situation,” he. pointed om 
would scarcely expect, in fact, to see a case like that 
all within one influential family—to go further tham) 
formal prelimiriary legal processes.” : : 
And he showed still more at length the logic of 
the interest of all sides concerned in this distressing ® 
friends and family of the man as well as of the wom 
together and to focus all of their not inconsiderablea 
hush and keep from general publicity such a Gist 
deplorable scandal as the death of this young man, ™ 
might be found-at night, in the room where he had beet 
association with this lovely madwoman, his near relauys 
The lawyer worked out in great detail this mien 
supposition he had conjured up—talking far into the® 
“But there must be no accidents!” said Jasper # 
warning. “Not too much drinking now!” ; Fe 
“You'll be safe,” replied Hask Rutherford with a ™ 
“IT know that—in any case!”—a statement that was PE 
though ordinarily he would not have said it. He hada 
in the history of their relations been quite so indepe 
don’t worry,” he asserted. “I'll do my side of it. 48 
how,” he asserted for the third time, “on general prine 
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“No,” she said, springing to her feet. “No! I wont have itso. I'm Mary 
Manchester. I've never been Adelaide Rutherford, and I wont.” 
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The other man, it seems, was at heart not quite so confident 
—of him or of circumstances. He always saw too far and too 
clearly for his own comfort. But it was a choice between two 
dangers, either one bad. And this was clearly the less extreme. 

“No accidents this time!” said Jasper Haig to himself, after he 
had personally dismissed his visitor from his front room in the 
early morning. He stood thinking, shook his smooth gray head 
ever so slightly, turned the last lights out and went to bed. How- 
ever, he was too restless for sleep. 

But is there, after all, such an illogicality as an accident in 
this scheme of the Power, whatever we may choose to call it, 
which directs the progress of this web of interwoven action 
which we call the universe? Many of the greatest intelligences 
have answered no. To the mind of Adelaide Rutherford, the 
absence of her personal maid and attendant that next evening, 
for an evening out, seemed on its face a very fortunate accident, 
and yet was it entirely that? Was there not very likely, if all 
were known, a purpose behind that action? 

Whether there was or not, it gave to Adelaide Rutherford the 
exact opportunity that she had wished, to be entirely free in 
her own house, at least—and to be, at a little before half-past 
eight, in the great study of the dead Daniel Gorgam without the 
questioning glances of anyone following her. She was dressed 
in a dark, rather quiet gown which would have seemed equally 
suited to indoor or street wear. She was alone when she en- 
tered the great room, her usual companion, Rags, 
having by a strange awkwardness been allowed to 
go out of the house following her maid. There 
was nothing to be done, then, but go alone into the 
room and to the interview that she expected and 
at the same time dreaded and wished for. 

She was afraid, until the hour itself came, that 
she would be unable to get into the room 
unseen. She did so, however, and 
turned on the light and closed the door 
behind her. There was an inside bolt 
on the door—of the kind that turns 
with a little knob. She turned it. There 
would be no one now who would enter 
the room to disturb her. It was now 
eight-thirty by her watch, but she lis- 
tened several minutes in vain for any 
slightest sound from the room or from 
behind the door on the farther wall by 
which she knew her visitor and accuser 
would enter. 

Several minutes passed, which seemed 
more like hours. She looked at her 
watch again. It might be that her mes- 
sage by her accepted messenger that 
morning had miscarried—even though 
she had believed that she herself had 
seen it taken from the dog’s collar and 
knew for a fact that the dog had re- 
turned without it. It might even, she 
reflected, have come into other hands! 
She stirred uneasily and got up. 

It was now eight-forty. She turned 
toward the long bookshelves at one 
side of the room, took out a book 
at random and sat down again, making 
a pretense of reading but with her eyes 
upon the wall of the room where that 
door was to open. And as she sat there, 
—still with no sign of the sound she was 
listening for,—a feeling came over her 
that not infrequently attacks one alone 
at night in a great dark-cornered room, 
that some one else was there watching 
her. Dismissed at first, the idea re- 
turned and even grew. Gradually she 
had the fancy that there was some one 
breathing heavily in the stillness. 

Behind her, at the farther extremity of the room, two tall, 
heavily curtained windows looked out upon an inner garden laid 
out at one side of the house. It was possible, of course, that 
some one might be concealed there. Try as she could to resist 
it, the impression grew upon her mind that there was some one 
there. She was determined about one thing: she would not leave 
the room for any mere imagining. So, rising suddenly; she moved 
quickly toward the long velvet draperies to convince herself of 
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her foolishness. She reached out her hand—and 
so, felt through the softness the terrifying solidity , 
body. ‘| 
“Keep still, if you know what’s good for you!” @ 
voice. And stepping backward, Adelaide Rutherforg 
25 gana figure of the man whom she believed to § 
and. 

He had evidently—only too evidently—been dp 
breath, his bloodshot eyes, his stiff but carefully cong 
—all showed it. But besides, there was a thing more 
her than this, she thought—the light of a curious an 
anger, it seemed to her, in his eyes. 4 

He smiled, or pretended to—a surly smile. “Sit 
told her thickly, and forced her into a chair. He § 
then, and going back to the door where she had entes 
and assured himself that it was locked. Then coming! 
drawing up another chair, he sat down beside her, both: 
this arrangement, she observed now, the door in the bar 
the room which she expected at any time to open—tg 
admit the man who was to have rescued her. 

“You're clever, aren’t you?” the man went on. “Now 
down and shut up! And if you make the first attempt 
thy y be the last exercise you'll ever take in your Hip 
life.” Ee 
She shrank away from him, but for the momentaME 
offer of violence to her beside his seating her and cau 
to keep still. So she sat for the time being, thinking: 
realize the full meaning of his words, just what he 
and what she herself must do. 

And then silently, with a certain stupid bravado, he 
an old revolver from the pocket of his coat and laid 
lap. And now she saw, or thought she saw, with ter 
tinctness, what his purpose was. He was offering no ¥ 
her—yet! Probably he would not until—until after 
arrived. For very clearly in some way he must know 
man was coming. She sat still silent, wondering 
should do, watching him furtively as he sat besi 

She was very near to him indeed; she could 
warmth of his breath—almost of his great body 
could see the beating of his pulse in his thick reds 
and she could see, always more and more distinetly, j 
glint in his eye—that glint in the eye of a man who ls 
been drinking, drinking, drinking all day long for ae 



















































pose! Her patience outlived his. nind recalled- 
“When did you expect him?” he asked her finaly t and made 
—after several minutes of restlessness and growig ypu she ha 
irritation on his part. ivet curtains 
“Expect whom?” she returned with a calmesjge'am where sh 
she did not feel. Since then st 
“None of that!” he said, and took the comerd@e-"yimg to sa 
her shoulder in his great hairy hand. “When?” ould it have 
“T don’t know what you are talking about!” # red before 
answered with spirit, and segp’Y suspectin 

started to get up. But whensemm i, he was ¢ 

attempted it, a faint scm under th 

came from her lips. It , madman, v 

as if her shoulder would lg % Tecons 

crushed. i ite he 
Her first instinct was to kep Wha : appe 
on screaming, but the look # ' t are 
his face prevented her. It ™# ¢ man beside 

a look, she saw clearly now? ta be at 
little different from the look # It ¢ speal 

a mere drunken man; if gm (MMeVe, 
more the glance of a man & he got him 
balanced, by drink perhaps, and gm i Was cert 


by something else—by hates. not sane 


the impression grew on het-# 
= old, violent hatred, st 

"Bn self-inflamed. “ 

s And again they sat there val 

ing. It must be, she Wow 

like this that men sit hunlas 

animals by a runway in the woods. She sat now, as still as be 
submissive now to all appearances; but her mind was never 

or more accurate, or her senses keener. They were provauls” 

thought now, over-acute—yielding perhaps to a touch of hysi™ 

to something she must fight. Pa 

For now a still more singular impression came over het. bid 

idea had come, and was growing on her, that there was 


person in the room! It had come first—so far as er @ 
fs 











MPeorge Kibbe Turner 


“You!” he said, and added a hideous name. 


“You couldn’t keep away, could you?” 


He was clearly now a thing entirely out of any semblance of self-control. 


nind recalled—at the time when this man beside her had hurt 
et and made her scream. It had seemed to her that at that 
mstant she had seen a2 movement, a sudden twitching, of the 
lvet curtains in the window upon the other side of the room 
om where she had discovered this man beside her. 
Since then she had cast continual guarded glances at the window 
trying to satisfy her mind whether she had been mistaken. 
ould it have been that this man whom she had been expecting had 
d before the time, and had concealed himself there—pos- 
idly suspecting the other man to be in the room—and waited; 
i”, he was certainly a strangely constituted man to let her sit 
mee under the threats and compulsion of ihis drunken brute— 
madman, whichever he might be—without aiding her. And 
pe, 00 reconsideration, what else could he do now but wait his 
mance—if he were there. For one thing at least was certain in 
e mind: appearance now must mean certain death to him. 
What are you looking at?” demanded the sudden voice of 
w man beside her. 
at!” she exclaimed in a voice that seemed even to 
"to be speaking from a great distance. 
believe,” he said, starting up, “he is here already. 
pave got him hidden away here somewhere now.” 
ME Was certainly not a mere drunken man now. He was cer- 
1% dng sane, His voice showed it, as did the blood rising to 
hs face, the little knot of veins upon his temples and the un- 
rat t which showed now in his reddened eyeballs. 
Wy rang to his feet and she with him. He was staring now 
Place where her eyes had been—the folds of that high 
velvet curtain 


I believe 


Come out of there!” he cried in a hoarse voice. 


“From be- 
Md that curtain ! 
epithets, 


I see you,” he said with a mouthful of foul 


+ ela the curtain moved—very slightly but still visibly. 
hn wih 2 no! cried the false Adelaide Rutherford, pushing at 
lad all her might. She saw now what she had‘done. She 
rie unfortunate man—this rescuer and befriender 
aNylr e she did not even know—in here to be murdered. 

thied hysterically; and she was pushing at the unyield- 
Oi the man beside her as he fired. 


e 


He fired; the curtains shook and fell apart. And on the floor, 
protruding from them, appeared the upper body and face of— 
Jasper Haig! 

The new Adelaide Rutherford crouched for the moment, cover- 
ing her white face with her bloodless hands. She heard the 
heavy footsteps of the man who had been with her pass across 
the room to the body upon the floor—the body with the white 
face and the smile—still that oblique smile of the celebrated and 
wonderfully astute lawyer, the manager of the Gorgam Trust. 

And as she looked up, she knew with terror that he must be 
dead, for she saw the great brute who now stood over him, lift 
him and drop him back. 

“Vou!” he said, and added a hideous name. “You again!” He 
was clearly now a thing entirely out of any semblance of self- 
control. 

“You couldn’t keep away, could you?” he asked deliberately, 
and quite deliberately kicked him in that still oblique smile, for 
which so long the face of Jasper Haig had been famous. 

Then suddenly he stopped and listened. And Mary Manchester 
listened with him. Outside the door, back in the hallway of the 
house, there was a low sound of a dog growling, and of whispering. 
The servants were there—beyond that fastened door, waiting, 
no doubt wondering what to do—and as yet doing nothing! 

And now another change came over the speaker—his voice and 
manner hardening. 

“Don’t come in,” he said quite calmly, addressing the closed 
door and holding his revolver at attention. “It'll be bad for you. 

“Why bring them?” he asked, now reasoning with Mary Man- 
chester. “Rank outsiders! Innocent! It’s got us. You and 
me—and this,” he said, alluding to Jasper Haig, ‘and the one 
that’s coming. It’s got us—it was certain to from the first—it 
planned to. You can’t help that—you can’t stop it,” said the 
speaker. And now, his mind turning in a new direction, he 
started cursing the Gorgam Trust. The girl was surprised as she 
listened. He was addressing it, this legal fiction, like a living 
creature, a monstrous thing of flesh and blood which hated and 
pursued him. 

“They make them,” he cried, his wild imagination taking now 
a curious form, “they make them, to do (Continued on page 144) 
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T ERE are always two sides to a story. It’s the 
other side that is being told by Mr. Cary in this 
group of stories, which are, in this way, cross-sections of 
our common life in America today. 


THE WAY 
IT ALL COMES 
TRUE 


By 
LUCIAN CARY 


Illustrated by 
CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


long. She couldn’t go to the ball because she didn’t 

have a thing to wear, and nobody had noticed that 
she was pretty, and besides, she hadn’t been invited. Her pre- 
dicament was all the more poignant because she was so lovely and 
it wasn’t her fault. If she had only had the right frock, every- 
body would have seen she was beautiful, and she could have 
danced away with everything she wanted. 

At the last moment a rich aunt appears to recognize the beauty 
that has no setting and the virtue that has no reward. Aunt in 
her wisdom provides the perfect frock and introduces the perfect 
man. He falls in love with Cinderella on sight. And they live 
happily ever after. 

There are almost as many variations of this appealing story 
as there are people who write for the magazines. A succession of 
happy coincidences is just as useful as a rich aunt; sometimes we 
have both; and sometimes there is no aunt and no coincidence 
and no frock, but a prince with the eyes to discover her incom- 
parable quality in a blue gingham apron. But the essential story 
remains the same; it is the story of the girl without anything who 
gets the man with everything. She may be a poor school-teacher 
in a tiny Iowa town, or the girl at the cigar counter in a great 
metropolitan hotel, or a barefoot daughter of the Tennessee moun- 
tains—it does not matter. You know that a handsome young man 
with money will fall in love with her because she is so much more 
true, so much more sweet, so much more beautiful than her luckier 
sisters. 

It’s a fairy story for unlucky girls—a story in which creams 
come true and wishes are furs of real fox, and silk stockings. 

It actually happens, too; it all comes true. It all came true for 
Maizie Maynard—as you may read.... . : 

Maizie Maynard was born in one of those little Illinois towns 
with a name like Sharon or Hebron or Lodi that doesn’t appear in 
any ordinary gazetteer—one of those towns where twenty years 
ago the farmers’ horses had stamped out a pit in front of the 
hitching-racks along Main Street, and where last spring Andrew 
Johnson stalled his flivver in front of Jenkins’ drygoods store. 
You can imagine a mud-hole that would stop a flivver? But 
don’t imagine that Maizie’s other name was “the Rose of Sharon” 
or anything like that. The Rose of Sharon was a plump and 


Y° have read about the unlucky girl who didn’t be- 
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blooming person, the daughter of Doc Hoskins, who tet! 
Illinois House; and hers is quite another story. Maize Ma 
was a slender thing, with a pale oval face, a bit paler ta 
likes in a girl of twenty, and red hair. They called her°am 
top” at school, and Maizie was so unhappy about it tit 
mother often discussed the possibility of dyeing Maisie’ 
black, or at least dark brown, and Maizie once made ae 
trous experiment in this direction with the juice of the 

nut, which does not cost a dollar a bottle and does not cam 
anything it touches for a long time. : 

When Maizie was twenty-one, and it became evident that 
she was to earn a living in the town, it would only be by “wot 
out,” Mrs. Maynard cast up the list of her relatives and wit 
her cousin Julia Orton in Chicago. Cousin Julia 
daughter Lil was making twenty-five dollars a week a a% 
rapher, and her daughter Belle twenty dollars a week 
in a State Street store. It sounded like the Arabian 1. 
Mrs. Maynard. Within a week she had made over her brat 
for Maizie and packed her off to Chicago. Maizie passtl 7 
afternoon from the warm stillness of Maine Street to We™ 
staccato of Wilson Avenue. : 

Maizie wrote home that getting used to everything was 
hard and frightfully interesting.” 

The Wilson pt district, five miles from State Stree i 
tains perhaps as great a variety of hearts and hopes as any | : 
part of Chicago. To the west are tenements; to the ps 
beach, with a succession of bathing-pavilions; ae pee 
and restaurants and theaters and a great dance-hall an 
three-story flat-building; and cutting Wilson Avenue 
angles is that shining avenue of motors, Sheridan 
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ing, this district, but its dominant note is youth. It 
«country of young people. There are thousands and tens of 
. of them, each a little brighter, a little smarter and a 
little newer than the other. To the beholder of an older day they 
she seem flip or even cynical. To the insistent moralist they 
no better than they should be, lolling every spare moment on 
the beach all summer, and dancing to jazz music all winter. (The 
igsistent moralist is always seeing young people in their hours of 
and not in their mad rush to go down to the Loop in L trains 
jor the day’s work.) To Maizie Maynard they were of an elegance 
and a fashion and a wealth once only dreamed of—and now to 
ty attained, cost what it might. 

Maisie was to share in the benefits and expenses of the old- 
fashioned six-room flat in which Cousin Julia Orton and her two 
daughters lived. She won the instant gratitude of Lil and Belle 
by volunteering to take on, as part of her share, the dinner-dishes; 
and with the kindest of intention and the cruelest of wit they 

we her the benefit of their sophistication. They greeted her 
dothes with frank laughter; they called her “Carrots;” they 
made constant fun of her ignorance. And they boldly invented 
the “experience” she so conspicuously lacked when she set out to 
fod a job. Maizie feared them and envied them and imitated 







In a week she had a place selling notions in a neighborhood 
department-store. In a month she had saved enough money to 
buy a pair of white spats and the high-heeled patent-leather shoes 
to go with them. In six months she had dropped every trace of 
nal Illinois from her speech and learned to say “Believe me, 
hid.” and “Where do you get that stuff?” with quite the Wilson 
Avenue manner. 

Yes, Maizie learned; Maizie learned fast; but Maizie didn’t 
lam fast enough to suit herself. She never woke up in the morn- 
ing without wishing she were back in Sharon. She never got 
through with the dinner-dishes early enough to be in the parlor 
when the young men who admired Lil and Belle arrived. And in 
sx months she had not acquired nerve enough to go in after they 
arived. She knew them all by sight, because she had often sur- 
veyed them through the crack between the folding-doors that 

separated the dining-room and the par- 
lor. But none of them had ever been 
introduced to her. Maizie had acquired 
rouge, and an eyebrow pencil and a lip- 
stick. Maizie had learned to do her 
thick red hair down over her ears and 
in the back of her neck and to hold it 
there with a net. But Maizie Maynard 
had not learned the art of accepting the 
attentions of young men. There hadn’t 
been any attentions. 

When Lil and Belle had gone off to 
movie or dance-hall with their escorts 
of the evening, Maizie slipped into the 
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parlor and played hymns on the small piano in weathered oak, and 
thrilled with her own sorrow. When Mrs. Orton went to bed, 
Maizie shut the door and practiced the arts of Lil and Belle, with 
due regard to the mirror. 

One Sunday afternoon—Sunday dinner was at one o’clock— 
when Maizie had done the dishes and hung up her apron and 
spent twenty minutes in front of the mirror, the door-bell rang. 

Maizie languidly pushed the button that released the latch of 
the hall door, three flights down, and peered over the banisters to 
see who was coming up. Her view of him was a bird’s-eye one, 
but she recognized him instantly; it was Joe Davis. Maizie’s 
heart gave a little skip—for Joe Davis was the most prized of all 
the suitors who came to the Orton flat; Joe Davis was a city 
salesman for the distributers of the famous Wabash Twin-Two 
Motorcar, and he had what none of the others had, a car of his 
own to drive. Maizie’s heart gave a little skip—but her well- 
trained fingers flitted expertly over the coils of hair that concealed 
her ears, assuring her that all was well. Maizie had not practiced 
for nothing! 

“Hallo there,” Mr. Davis called from the bottom of the last 
flight. 

“How do you do?” said Maizie Maynard. 

Mr. Davis looked up sharply. 

“Oh,” he said, “I beg your pardon. 

“T’m Miss Maynard,” said Maizie. 

“I’m Davis,” said the young man. 
home?” 

“They went out about twenty minutes ago,” Maizie said. 

The young man, hat in hand, considered a moment. 

Maizie did an amazing thing—unless one considers her habit 
of practicing before mirrors all that she had observed in Lil and 
Belle. She said, with the manner of one who had been saying it 
all her life: 

“Wont you come in?” 

“Sure;” said Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis removed his overcoat with the freedom of one who 
knows the house well. Maizie sat on the piano-stool. 

Mr. Davis was a clear-skinned young man with a good chin, 
who had come about as near in his dress to realizing the ideal of 
the clothing-manufacturers’ advertisements as is possible. His 
clothes were so new that they creaked. He had a certain dignity, 
too, the dignity that goes with a sixty-dollar-a-week job, a dignity 
tempered by a smile that had done as much as hard work and 
honest argument to win signatures to those dotted lines which 
assured his employers that the prospect had become a customer, 
paying three hundred and seventy-five down and the balance in 
ten monthly installments of $82.50 each. Mr. Davis now smiled 
at Maizie. Again Maizie’s expert fingers flitted over her back 
hair—a concealed reflex of her perturbation. ‘ 

“I’m expecting Lil and Belle back almost any minute,” she said, 
“so if you don’t mind waiting—” 

“I’ve got all the time in the world,” said Joe Davis. 

Maizie extended a hand to- 
ward the loose pile of the Sun- 
day paper on the center table. 

“Shall I get you something to 
read?” 

“Sure,” said Joe Davis, “but 
you aren’t flattering yourself, 
are you?” 

Maizie flushed prettily. 

“Not as a conversationalist,” 
she admitted. 

“T hope I’m not keeping you.” 

“Not at all,” Maizie said. “I 
haven’t any date for this after- 
noon. In fact, I was just sitting 
here all by myself playing 
hymns when you came in.” 

“Say,” said Joe Davis, “what 
hymns do you know? I haven't 
heard a hymn since I left 
Hebron, Iowa, and I used to 
sing in the choir.” 

“T can’t play well,” Maizie 
interposed. ‘“I—” 

“Do you know ‘From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains, from In- 
dia’s Coral Strand’?” 

“Sure,” said Maizie. 
Mr. Davis jumped to his feet. 


I—” 


“Aren’t Lil and Belle at 
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“Gee,” said Joe Davis, “you look good to me. .... I don’t think 
I got how pretty you were that day we sang hymns together.” 
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op i, will you? 


herself round on the piano-stool. 
don't know if 1 can,” she said, “but I’ll try.” 
Davis hummed the air; Maizie found the chords. In an- 
ye t his voice filled the little flat. 
Wher Lil and Belle came back, Joe Davis and Maizie Maynard 
singing hymns together as if they had known each other all 









do you know about this?” cried Lil. 

Maizie’s touch faltered. Joe Davis paused. 

“¢yrots!” said Belle with mock horror. 

Vhisie wilted. Se 

‘Been waiting long, Joe? Lil asked. ; 

No” said Joe Davis. He looked at his watch. “Why, I 

too. Maizie, you and I have been singing for an hour!” 

“Let's beat it,” said Belle. ‘“Let’s get Johnny Fulton and go 
sre out the North Shore and dance.” <. 

“ge” said Joe Davis. “Want to come along, Maizie?” 

“h, she never goes anywhere,” Lil said roughly. “She can’t 
” 








WB Maize was conscious of Joe’s glance. 
BB No,” she said, “I—I couldn’t go.” 
WD She wondered afterward what Lil and Belle would have com- 
Miried had she said: “Sure, I’d like to go.” She wondered if 
i wold always be like that. She went over every detail of her 
with Joe Davis, examining it to see how she had conducted 

Mit and what his response had been, and she concluded that 
MM. must have liked her. He had called her Maizie. The next 
Moning. at breakfast, Belle paused between gulps of coffee to say: 
ie ‘Mav, whatdya think? Yesterday afternoon Joe was here 
Mair Lil and I were out, and whadya think? When we came 
ck he was singing hymns with ‘Carrots.’ Hymns!” 
Maizie got up and left the table and rushed out. She was con- 
ed that she had made a fool of herself, after all. Maizie was 
near to tears that she did not know it was raining until she 
lalfway to the store and her white spats were spattered with 
d and the thin soles of her pumps soaked through. Dully she 
ited on women who wanted sewing-machine needles, or tape, 
lampins; dully she ate her lunch of two eclairs and an ice- 
um soda; dully she started home in the rain. It had been rain- 
il day, hard showers alternating with a steady drizzle. Maizie 
@eaked along, holding a newspaper over her hat, and contemplating 
; (ge run of her patent-leather pumps—a week’s wages. The rain 
> | BBame harder. Maizie started to run. The wind tore at the news- 
bet. Maizie gripped it harder and ran faster, her head ducked. 
ie glanced up as she reached Sheridan Road, saw a clear space, 
ied actoss the wet asphalt. 

ing enormous tapped her on the shoulder; she went down 
ber knees, struggled like a mad thing, half rose to her feet, fell 
tadlong. She felt somebody tugging at her, lifting her. 
“hte you badly hurt?” said a voice in her ear. 
No,” she gasped, and felt herself slipping into sleep, into un- 
| Be Suusness 

‘look out—she’s fainting!” shrilled a woman. 

Maize smiled faintly, and slept. 














AIZIE opened her eyes, felt a wave of nausea go 
through her body and closed them again. She had 
er that some one had said she was beautiful, and 
Wanted to recapture the delicious sense of that dream. But 
: could not. Her body ached; her head rang; she was sick. 
j, with infinite pain, she raised her eyelids. The light 
ued her; bright dots swam before her eyes, swam like little 
iy" Punts of incredible brilliance in a mist of light. She made 
ee * tirror on a wall, a vase full of roses, a figure in the stiffly 
ached uniform of a trained nurse. 
ure advanced upon her with a swift gesture. 
yan t,t automobile?” Maizie asked. 
&, said the nurse. “But you're all right. 
*n_,04 must go to sleep.” 
*—have—a—glass—of water?” Maizie asked. 
‘\ts.” said the nurse, “if you'll sleep a little first.” 
met herself drifting in the mist. 
Mea” , and went off into unconsciousness. 
: awoke, it was to the sound of whispered consultation. 
man with gray mustaches leaned over her. 
Vie 5 you?” he asked in a pleasant voice. 
Was wide awake now. Her body still ached, but the 
oe ae danced in the hot mist before her eyes. 


Everything’s all 















: t?” she asked. 
® 4 broken leg,” said the doctor. 
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“Oh,” said Maizie, pretending that this made everything clear. 

“But you're all right; I set it myself.” 

His tone implied that there could be no possible question about 
the future usefulness of a leg that he himself had set. 

Maizie endeavored to sit up. The doctor put a large firm hand 
on her shoulder. 

“I wouldn’t do that just yet,” he said gravely. 

“But they wont know where I am,” Maizie began. “They'll be 
expecting me.” 

A tall woman on whose face anxiety was so plain that it struck 
Maizie as funny came into the room with a little rush. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried. “Your aunt and your cousins have 
been here to see you. And we’ve telegraphed your mother. Is 
there anyone else?” 

The name that passed through Maizie’s mind in that moment 
was “Joe Davis,” but she did not speak it. 

“How long?” she asked. “How long will I—” 

“Five or six weeks,” the woman admitted. ‘“We’re so awfully 
sorry. But we'll do everything we can to make it pleasant for 
you—everything. My brother is just sick about it—just sick!” 

“It’s all right,” Maizie said. “It was my own fault.” 

“No, Horace shouldn’t have been driving so fast on a wet 
pavement. He recognizes that.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Maizie. 

“Oh, I do hope you'll tell him so. He feels so awfully guilty.” 

Maizie smiled. The woman came closer. 

“I’m Eugenia Van Blarcom,” she said. “It was my brother 
Horace Van Blarcom—he was driving when we struck you.” 

“It’s all right,” said Maizie. 

Maizie Maynard had not yet learned to read the Chicago papers. 
She did not recognize the name of Horace Van Blarcom. She 
did not know that of all Chicago’s reformers he was the youngest 
and most earnest and most regularly defeated. But when Miss 
Van Blarcom had left her alone, and Maizie examined the} brown 
old mahogany in her room, and the brocaded hangings, and fingered 
the nightgown of crépe de chine in which she found herself, she 
guessed very near the truth: she guessed that the Van Blarcoms 
were millionaires. 


HE next morning Miss Van Blarcom came in with a bed- 
jacket of diaphanous green silk trimmed with fur. 

“T tried,” she said, “to find something that would be becoming 
with your beautiful hair.” 

Maizie’s hand involuntarily sought her back hair, but it was 
braided in a pigtail. 

“My hair is red,” she said stupidly. 

“The most beautiful red I ever saw,” said Miss Van Blar- 
com. 

Maizie looked at Miss Van Blarcom. Maizie had always thought 
of her hair as ugly, and on her mother’s advice she had always 
chosen colors that would, as nearly as possible, match it, in order 
to tone it down. But Miss Van Blarcom seemed to be perfectly 
serious. Miss Van Blarcom was incapable of not being serious. 

She now helped the nurse prop Maizie up in bed and put on the 
jacket, and tilted the mirror to the right angle. Maizie regarded 
herself with interest. It was becoming. It must have cost forty 
or fifty dollars. 

“The jacket,” she said to Miss Van Blarcom, “is beautiful.” 

“But your hair—your hair is simply glorious; it is like a flame 
— it is beautiful!’ Miss Van Blarcom spoke with the enthusiasm 
of a connoisseur. 

“T don’t like red hair,” said Maizie flatly. 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing!” 

Miss Van Blarcom beamed on Maizie. 

“And now—wont you let me introduce my brother?” 

“S—” Maizie hesitated. She had been about to say “Sure!” 
and that abrupt word seemed somehow out of place in the Van 
Blarcoms’ house. “I should be very glad,” she amended hastily. 

Mr. Van Blarcom was a tall man with a small mustache, so 
shy, so clumsy and so kind that Maizie felt an odd impulse to 
put him at his ease. 

“How do you do?” she said, and extended her hand. 

Mr. Van Blarcom took it in his. 

“If there is anything I can do for you—” he began. 

“You're doing—enough,” said Maizie. 

“T want you to have everything,” he answered. “I want you 
to stay here until you—until you’re just as well as you ever were 
—and as long after that as you will—as our guest. And I know 
that—well, you see—” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Maizie. 
Mr. Van Blarcom dropped her hand (Continued on page 148) 
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Appreciation 


By Watt Mason 
Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 


HERE are about ten million wives who do their endless chores; 
they spend the gray years of their lives at sweeping wooden 
floors. They start their weary round at dawn, and toil the long 

day through, and when the hours of light are gone they still have things 
to do. From task to endless task they tread, and swat the household 
flies, and bake large loaves of luscious bread, and rows of dazzling pies. 

Ten million husbands come at night to their respective homes, with 
thoughts of sorrow or delight in their respective domes. They seat 
themselves in easy-chairs, serene and amply fed, until the striking clock 
declares it’s time to go to bed. They see all round the evidence of 
women’s toilsome days; it should appeal to every sense, and draw a 
word of praise. 

But they are used to things like that, and so they pass them by, and 
talk about the neighbor’s cat that stole a pumpkin pie. They talk about 
the baseball score, about the pretzel crop, and do not see the shining 
floor that knew the broom and mop. Sometimes ten million wives 
break down, from heartache of the years, and wail and weep and nearly 
drown in their own scalding tears. 

Then all the husbands stand aghast, and wonder what is wrong; 
oh, why this cataclysm vast, with teardrops flowing strong? 

The whole thing looks to them absurd, that women sigh and weep; 
and wives are dying for a word of praise, and praise is cheap. 

A man might say, on going home, which wife has made so neat :. 
“Well, Jane, you’ve made the place a pome, a heavenly retreat!” Then 
he would see the shadows fade from out her eyes of blue, and she’d 
look like the blushing maid that he aforetime knew. 

We all are starving for the praise that stingily is doled; we need it 
more than victor’s bays or all the Midas gold. 

The digger with his rusty spade, who toils with laggard step, will 
swifter ply his humble blade, and show more kinds of pep, if some one, 
passing him, has cried: ‘How well you dig that hole!” The words 
have stirred his latent pride and warmed his old gray soul. 

With words of praise we make things go as angels might desire ; 

there is no manso high or low that praise will not inspire. 
It smooths the rugged road we tread and makes 
the Pilgrim swear the sun is shining over- y 
>» head, though only clouds be there. 
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“Joseph, can 
you see me 
takin’ it? It 
ain't in me to 
horn in for no 
rake-off on one 


o’ the Lord's 


miracles.” 
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THE FACE 
IN THE 
WINDOW 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


Illustrated by CHASE EMERSON 


our New England town post-office for his mail. 

From his box he extracted his monthly Grand 
paper and a letter in a long yellow envelope. This envelope 
the teturn-stamp of a prominent Boston lumber-company. 
od man crossed the lobby to the writing-shelf under the 
tm Union clock, hooked black-rimmed glasses on a big nose 
lore a generous inch from the end of ‘the envelope. 

Mit first inclosure which met his eyes was a check. It was 
and pink and crisp, and was attached to the single sheet of 
aper with a clip. Impressed into the fabric of the safety- 
were the indelible figures of a protector: Not Over Five 

($5000) Dollars. 

bs read the name of the person to whom it was pay- 

meand gulped. His gnarled old hand trembled with excitement 

he glanced over the clipped letter and then went through it 


A T nine o’clock this morning Sheriff Crumpett entered 


November 10, 1919 
| My dear Sheriff: 

a Please find my personal check for five thousand 
Ibis made out to Mrs. McBride. Never having known 
= say personally, and because you have evidently represented 
the authorities, I am sending it to you for proper 
le T feel, from your enthusiastic account of her recent 

: that it will give you pleasure to present it to her. 
; circumstances I do not begrudge the money. When 
wsed of Ruggam’s escape, it was hot-headed impulse which 
Me to offer a reward so large. The old clan-blood of 
ys must have made me murder-mad that Ruggam should 
om permanently after the hellish thing he did to 
Mier. The newspapers heard of it, and then I could not 
pre however, is a thing of the past. I always did detest a 
at, and if this money is going to a woman to whom it will 
ug from heaven,—to use your words,—I am satisfied. Con- 
= My personal congratulations, gratitude and best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 

C. V. D. Wiey 


cee 


- distance. 


“Good old Chris!” muttered the Sheriff. ‘“He’s rich because 
he’s white.” He thrust both check and letter back into the long 
envelope and headed for the office of our local daily paper at a 
smart pace. 

The earning of five thousand dollars reward-money by Cora 
McBride made an epochal news-item, and in that night’s paper we 
headlined it accordingly—not omitting proper mention of the 
Sheriff and giving him appropriate credit. 

Having so started the announcement permeating through the 
community, the old man employed the office phone and called 
the local livery-stable. He ordered a rig in which he might drive 
at once to the McBride house in the northern part of town. 

“But half that money ought to be yourn!” protested the 
proprietor of the stable as the Sheriff helped him “gear up the 
horse” a few minutes later. 

“Under the circumstances, Joseph, can you see me takin’ it? 
No; it aint in me to horn in for no rake-off on one o’ the Lord’s 
miracles.” 

The old man climbed into the sleigh, took the reins from the 
liveryman and started the horse from the livery yard. 

Two weeks ago—on Monday, the twenty-seventh of the past 
October—the telephone-bell rang sharply in our newspaper- 
office a few moments before the paper went to press. Now, the 
telephone-bell often rings in our newspaper-office a few moments 
before going to press. The confusion on this particular Monday 
afternoon, however, resulted from Albany calling on the long- 
Albany—meaning the nearest office of the international 
press-association of which our paper is a member—called just so, 
out of a clear sky, on the day McKinley was assassinated, on the 
day the Titanic foundered and on the day Austria declared war 
on Serbia. 

The connection was made, and over the wire came the voice 
of young Stewart, crisp as lettuce. 

“Special dispatch .. . . Wyndgate, Vermont, October 27th. 
a we payer” 

The editor of our paper answered in the affirmative. The 
rest of us grouped anxiously around his chair. Stewart proceeded. 
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““Hapwell Ruggam, serving a life-sentence for the murder of 
Deputy Sheriff Martin Wiley at a Lost Nation kitchen-dance two 
years ago, killed Jacob Lambwell, his guard, and escaped from 
prison at noon today. 

““Ruggam had been given some repair work to do near the 
outer prison-gate. It was opened to admit a tradesman’s auto- 
mobile. As Guard Lambwell turned to close the gate, Ruggam 
felled him with his shovel. He escaped to the adjacent railroad- 
yards, stole a corduroy coat and pair of blue overalls hanging in 
a switchman’s shanty and caught the twelve-forty freight up 
Green River.’ ” 

Stewart had paused. The editor scribbled frantically. In a 
few words aside he explained to us what Stewart was sending. 
Then he ordered the latter to proceed. 

“Freight Number Eight was stopped by telegraph near Nor- 
wall. The fugitive, assuming correctly that it was slowing down 
for search, was seen by a brakeman fleeing across a pasture be- 
tween the tracks and the eastern edge of Haystack Mountain. 
Several posses have already started after him, and sheriffs all 
through northern New England are being notified. 

“‘Christopher Wiley, lumber magnate and brother of Ruggam’s 
former victim, on being told of the escape, has offered a reward 
of five thousand dollars for Ruggam’s capture, dead or alive. 
Guard Lambwell was removed to a hospital, where he died at 
one-thirty’..... All right?” 

The connection was broken, and the editor removed the head- 
piece. He began giving orders. We were twenty minutes behind 
usual time with the papers, but we made all the trains. 


Her conscience 
might be called 
upon to smother 
much more be- 
fore the adven- 
ture was ended. 
Off in the depths 
of the snowing 
night she strode 
along. 






























When the big Duplex was grinding out newsprint with a roar 
that shook the building, the boys and girls gathered around to 
discuss the thing which had happened. 

The Higgins boy, saucer-eyed over the experience of being “on 
the inside” during the handling of the first sizable news-story since 
he had become our local reporter, voiced the interrogation on the 
faces of other office newcomers. 

“Ruggam,” the editor explained, “is a poor unfortunate who 
should have been sent to an asylum instead of the penitentiary. 
He killed Mart Wiley, a deputy sheriff, at a Lost Nation kitchen- 
dance two years ago.” 
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“Where’s the Lost Nation?” years ag0 
“It’s a term applied to most of the town of Paryu maiden re 

the northern part of the county—an inaccessible distrie, ses 
the mountain opled with gone-to-seed stoc A our county | 
s people th gone-to-seed stock and halted wf 


illiterates who only get into the news when the | 
squirrel whisky and start a program of progressive hel ere asd 
was the local blacksmith.” manipula 


“What’s a kitchen-dance?” = a 1 

__ Ordinarily a kitchen-dance is harmless enough, But the oie an 2 
Nation folks use it as an excuse for a debauch. Th tles 
some sizable shack, set the stove out into the yard a ee al 
selves in aromatic spirits of deviltry and dance from * es a 
night until Monday noon—” , ate i h 
“And this Ruggam killed a sheriff at one of them?” he he | 
“He got into a brawl with another chap about his wife “wedi 
one passing saw the fight and sent for an officer. Mart Wile abe y an 
deputy, afraid of neither man, God nor devil. Martin had ¢ ays Alle 
disgusted over the petty crime at these kitchen-dances and . sod while D 
out to clean up this one right. Hap Ruggam killed hip ises ab 
must have had help, because he first got Mart tied to a tml Johnson pla 
the yard, Most of the crowd was pie-eyed by this time » } thusiasm 
and would fight at the drop of a hat. After tying him gn “bletics an 
Ruggam caught up a billet of wood and—and killed him wis : Three yed 
“Why didn’t they electrocute him?” demanded young Hig ‘behind the 
“Well, the murder wasn’t exactly premeditated. Hap walt were “maki 
himself; he was drunk—not even able to run away when Salle came the 
Crumpett arrived in the neighborhood to take him into o riddy glow 
Then there was Hap’s bringing up. All these made exten: in a twelv 
circumstances.” passed over 
“There was something about Sheriff Wiley’s pompadouy' gle jhe supreme 
gested our little lady proofreader. weeks of cat 
“Yes,” returned the editor. “Mart had a queer head df Duncan 0 
It was dark and stiff, and he brushed it straight back inap quieter and 
dour. When he was angry or excited, it actually rose on hisg place to ha’ 
like wire. Hap’s counsel made a great fuss over Mart’s pm only too pla 
dour and the part it sort of played in egging Hap on. The sg sould never 
it, stiffening and rising the way it did, maddened Ruggam w{ Troubles 
he beat it down hysterically in retaliation for the many gul— Duncan cor 
he fancied he owed the officer. No, it was all right to mel the machin 
sentence life-imprisonment, only it should have been an a safety-clutc 
Hap’s not right. You'd know it without WR the machir 

told. I guess it’s his eyes. They arent MillR tadster lea 

They light up weirdly when he’s drunk 04% Front Groc 

cited, and if you know what’s healthy, yug Duncan 


out of the way.” juries and 
By eight o'clock that evening most 0 MMR weeks In 


valley’s deer-hunters, all of the local adval@l ihe evening 
ers who could buy, borrow or beg a ile, containing 
the usual quota of hightiMl fered for 

sons of thoughtless par Cora ret 

were off on the mamWmt@l ook weari 

the eastern mountains. doth. Spr 

Among them waS SMI Gitraction 

Crumpett’s party. On rea joes! colum 


the timber-line they sepam 
It was agreed that if ay 















them found signs of Ruggam, 
the signal for assistance was 
five shots in quick succession 
“and keep shooting at intervals until the rest 
come up.” 

We newspaper folk .awaited the capture 
with professional interest and pardonable ex- 
citement..... ; 

In the northern part of our town, a mile 0 
road, is the McBride place. It is a small white house 
barn in the rear and a neat rail fence inclosing the ee 
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e out on ee? 

















) William Dudley Pelley 


McBride was bookkeeper in the local garage. Her 
yeas 280 or as Allen. The town called her “Tomboy Allen.” 
was the only daughter of old Zeb Allen, for many years 

unty game-warden. Cora, as we had always known—and 
Wt r, was 2 full-blown, red-blooded, athletic girl who often 
cars for her employer in the days when steering-wheels 
mmipilated by women were offered as clinching proof that 
society Was headed for the dogs. aie 

Duncan McBride was chief mechanic in the garage repair-shop. 
He was an affable, sober, steady chap, popularly known as “Dunk 
the Dauntless” because of an uncanny ability to cope successfully 
wih the ailments of ninety per cent of the internal-combustion 
hay-balers and refractory tin-Lizzies in the county when other 
mechanics had given them up in disgust. 

When he married his employer’s bookkeeper, Cora’s folks gave 
her a wedding that carried old Zeb within half an hour of in- 
glvency and ran to four columns in the local daily. Duncan 
and the Allen girl motored to Washington in a demonstration-car, 
and while Dunk was absent, the yard of the garage resembled the 

ises about a junkshop. On their return they bought the 
Johnson place, and Cora quickly demonstrated the same furious 
athusiasm for homemaking and motherhood that she had for 
athletics and carburetors. ; 

Three years passed, and two small boys crept about the yard 
fehind the white rail fence. Then—when Duncan and his wife 
were “making a great go of matrimony” in typical Yankee fashion 
“came the tragedy that took all the vim out of Cora, stole the 

glow from her girlish features and made her middle-aged 
in a twelvemonth. In the infantile-paralysis epidemic which 
passed over New England three years ago the McBrides suffered 
the supreme sotrow—twice Those small boys died within two 
weeks of each other. 

Duncan of course kept on with his work at the garage. _He was 
quieter and steadier than ever. But when we drove into the 

to have a carburetor adjusted or a rattle tightened, we saw 
aly too plainly that on his heart was a wound the scars of which 
would never heal. As for Cora, she was rarely seen in the village. 
Troubles rarely come singly. One afternoon this past August, 
Duncan completed repairs on Doc Potter’s runabout. Cranking 
the machine to run it from the workshop, the “dog” on the 


‘salety-lutch failed to hold. The acceleration of the engine threw 


the machine into high. Dunk was pinned in front while the 
toadster leaped ahead and rammed the delivery truck of the Red 
Front Grocery. ; 
Duncan was taken to our memorial hospital with internal in- 
juries and dislocation of his spine. He remained there many 
weeks. In fact, he had been home only a couple of days when 
the evening stage left in the McBride letter-box the daily paper 
containing the story of Ruggam’s “break” and of the reward 
fered for his capture. 

Cora returned to the kitchen after obtaining the paper and 
sk wearily into a wooden chair beside the table with the red 
doth, Spreading out the paper, she sought the usual mental 
distraction in the three- and four-line bits which make up our 
local columns. 





As the headlines 
caught her eye, she 
picked up the paper 
and entered the bed- 
room where Duncan 
lay. There were tell- 
tale traces of tears 
on his unshaven face, 
and an ache in his 
discouraged heart 
that would not be as- 
suaged: for it was 
becoming rumored 
about the village that 
Dunk the Dauntless 
might never operate 
on the vitals of an 
ailing tin-Lizzie again. 


“Dunnie,” cried 
his wife, “Hap Rug: Creeping to the 
gam’s escaped !: window, he peeped 


Sinking down beside 
the bedroom lamp, 
she read him the 
article aloud. 

Her husband’s name was mentioned 
therein; for when the Sheriff had com- 
mandeered an automobile from the 
local garage to convey him and his 
posse to Lost Nation and secure Rug- 
gam, Duncan had been called forth to 
preside at the steering-wheel. He had 
thus assisted in the capture and later 
had been a witness at the trial. 

The reading ended, the man rolled 
his head. 

“If I wasn’t held here, I might go!” 
he said. “I might try for that five 
thousand myself!” 

Cora was sympathetic enough, of 
course, but she was fast approaching 
the stage where she needed sympathy 
herself. 4 di 

“We caught him over on the Pur- ae 
cell farm,” mused Duncan. ‘“Some- 
thing ailed Ruggam. He was drunk 
and couldn’t run. But that wasn’t all. He had had some kind of 
crazy-spell during or after the killing and wasn’t quite over it. 
We tied him and lifted him into the auto. His face was a sight. 
His eyes aren’t mates, anyhow, and they were wild and unnatural. 
He kept shrieking something about a head of hair—black hair— 
sticks up like wire. He must have had an awful impression of 
Mart’s face and that hair of his.” 

“IT remember about Aunt Mary Crumpett’s telling me of the 
trouble her husband had with his prisoner in the days before the 
trial,” his wife replied. “He had those crazy-spells often, nights. 
He kept yelling that he saw Martin Wiley’s head with its peculiar 
hair, and his face peering in at him through the cell window. 
Sometimes he became so bad that Sheriff Crumpett thought he’d 
have apoplexy. Finally he had to call Dr. Johnson to attend him.” 

“Five thousand dollars!” muttered Duncan. “Gawd! I’d hunt 
the devil for nothing if I only had a chance of getting out of this 
bed.” 

Cora smoothed her husband’s rumpled bed, comforted him and 
laid her own tired head down beside his hand. When he had 
dozed off, she arose and left the room. 

In the kitchen she resumed her former place beside the table 
with the cheap red cloth; and there, with her face in her hands, 
she stared into endless distance. ® 


cautiously between 
casing and blanket. 


“Five thousand dollars! Five thousand dollars!” Over and 
over she whispered the words, with no one to hear. 
The green-birch fire snapped merrily in the range. The draft 


sang in the flue. Outside, a soft, feathery snow was falling, 
for winter came early in the uplands of Vermont this past year. 
To Cora McBride, however, the winter meant only hardship. 
Within another week she must go into town and secure work. Not 
that she minded the labor nor the trips through the vicious 
weather! The anguish was leaving Duncan through those mo- 
notonous days before he should be up and around. Those dreary 
winter days! What might they not do to him—alone. 

Five thousand dollars! Like many others in the valley that 
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night she pictured with fluttering heart what it would mean to 
possess such a sum of money; but not once in her pitiful flight 
of fancy did she disregard the task which must be performed to 
gain that wealth. 

It meant traveling upward in the great snowbound reaches of 
Vermont mountain-country and tracking down a murderer who 
had killed a second time to gain his freedom and would stop at 
nothing again. 

And yet—five thousand dollars! 

How much will a person do, how far will a normal human 
being travel, to earn five thousand dollars—if the need is 
sufficiently provocative? 

As Cora McBride sat there in the homely little farmhouse 
kitchen and thought of the debts still existent, contracted to save 
the already stricken lives of two little lads forgotten now by all 
but herself and Duncan and God, of the chances of losing their 
home if Duncan could work no more and pay up the balance of 
their mortgage, of the days when Duncan must lie in the south 
bedroom alone and count the figures on the wall-paper—as she sat 
there and contemplated these things, into Cora McBride’s heart 
crept determination. 

At first it was only a faint challenge to her courage. As the 
minutes passed, however, her imagination ran riot, with five thou- 
sand dollars to help them in their predicament. The challenge 
grew. Multitudes of women down all the years had attempted 
wilder ventures for those who were dear to them. Legion in 
number had been those who set their hands and hearts to greater 
tasks, made more improbable sacrifices, taken greater chances. 
Multitudes of them, too, had won—on little else than the courage 
of ignorance and the strength of desperation. 

She had no fear of the great outdoors, for she had lived close 
to the mountains from childhood and much of her old physical 
resiliency and youthful daredeviltry remained. And the need 
was terrible; no one anywhere in the valley, not even her own 
people, knew how terrible. 

Cora McBride, alone by her table in the kitchen, that night 
made her decision. 


HE took the kitchen lamp and went upstairs. Lifting the 
top of a leather trunk, she found her husband’s revolver. 
With it was a belt and holster, the former filled with cartridges. 
In the storeroom over the back kitchen she unhooked Duncan’s 
mackinaw and found her own toboggan-cap. From a corner be- 
hind some fishing-rods she salvaged a pair of summer-dried snow- 
shoes; they had facilitated many a previous hike in the winter 
woods with her man of a thousand adventures. She searched 
until she found the old army-haversack Duncan used as a game- 
bag. Its shoulder-straps were broken, but a length of rope sufficed 
to bind it about her shoulders, after she had filled it with pro- 
visions. : 

With this equipment she returned below-stairs. She drew on 
heavy woolen stockings and buckled on arctics. She entered the 
cold pantry and packed the knapsack with what supplies she could 
find at the hour. She did not forget a drinking-cup, a hunting- 
knife or matches. In her blouse she slipped a household flash- 


mp. 

Dressed finally for the adventure, from the kitchen she called 
softly to her husband. He did not answer. She was overwhelmed 
by a desire to go into the south bedroom and kiss him, so much 
might happen before she saw him again. But she restrained her- 
self. She must not waken him. 

She blew out the kerosene lamp, gave a last glance about her 
familiar kitchen and went out through the shed door, closing it 
softly behind her. 

It was one of those close, quiet nights when the bark of a 
distant dog or.whinny of a horse sounds very near at hand. The 
snow was falling feathery. 

An hour later found her far to the eastward, following an old 
side road that led up to the Harrison lumber-job. She had mean- 
time paid Dave Sheldon, a neighbor’s boy, encountered by his 
gate, to stay with Duncan during her absence, which she explained 
with a white lie. But her conscience did not bother. Her con- 
science might be called upon to smother much more before the 
adventure was ended. 

Off in the depths of the snowing night she strode along, a weird 
figure against the eerie whiteness that illumined the winter world. 
She felt a strange wild thrill in the infinite out-of-doors. The 
woodsman’s blood of her father was having its little hour. 

And she knew the woods. Intuitively she felt that if Ruggam 
was on Haystack Mountain making his way toward Lost Nation, 
he would strike for the shacks of the Green Mountain Club or 








The Face in the® 
the deserted logging-camps along the trail, secreting Mul 
them during his pauses for rest, for he had no fond 
visions were often left in these structures by hunters: 
tain hikers. Her plan was simple. She would inves 
group of buildings. She had the advantage of 
northwest side of Haystack. She would be worki 
gam, while the rest of the posses were trailing him, | 
Mile after mile she covered. She decided it myyw 
night when she reached the ghostly buildings of 
tract, lying white and silent under the thickening gy 
useless to search these cabins; they were too near ¢ 
Besides, if Ruggam had left the freight at Norwall on 
side of Haystack at noon, he had thirty miles to 
reaching the territory from which she was starting. §9¢ 
the abandoned quiet of the clearing, laid the snowshoes: 
down before her and bound the thongs securely about he 
























































cs had plenty of time to think of Ruggam as¢ 
along. He had no snowshoes to aid him, uml 
managed to secure a pair by burglary, which was improh 
it was not difficult to calculate about where she should bem 
ing for him. She believed he would keep just off them 
to avoid detection, yet take its general direction in 4 
secure shelter and possible food from the mountain 
When she reached the country in which she might hope 
ter him, she would zigzag across that main trail in ord 
up his foot-tracks if he had passed her undetected, Ind 
she would turn and follow. She. knew that the snow vi 
too heavily to continue in such volume: indefinitely. 
stop as suddenly as it had started. 5 
The hours of the night piled up. The silent, mu 
continued. And Cora McBride began to sense.an alam 
ness. It finally dawned upon her that her old-time ¥ 
missing. The strength of youth was hers no longer. Ty 
ences of motherhood and no more exercise than wag 
by the tasks of her household, had softened her muscles 
limitations were now disclosed. - 
. The realization of those limitations was accompanied 
She was still many miles even from Blind Brook Cabim 
limbs were afire from the unaccustomed effort. This 
do. After pauses for breath that were coming closer @ 
together, she set her lips each time grimly. “Tombey A 
not counted on succumbing to physical fatigue before 
climbed as far as Blind Brook. If she were weakening# 
what of those many miles on the other side? 7 
Tuesday the twenty-eighth of October passed with no 
of Ruggam’s capture. The Holmes boy was fatally mi 
a rattleheaded searcher near Five-Mile Pond, and distrag 
parents began to take thought of their own lads mism 
from school. Adam MacQuarry broke his leg near the Hel 
Hollow schoolhouse and was sent back by friends on a 
bobsled. Several ne’er-do-wells, long on impulse and short @ 
stickability, drifted back to more comfortable quarters — 
the day, contending that if Hap were captured, the officers 
claim the reward anyhow—so what was the use bucking the 5 
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tem? : that counter 
The snowfall stopped in the early morning. Sunrise disclslii te faint lig 
the world trimmed from horizon to horizon in fairy fluff. Howe i tipped her, 
holders jocosely shoveled their walks; smal! children resurrecttl ME As she m, 
attic sleds; here and there a farmer appeared on Main Street dat fallen down: 
ing the forenoon in a pung-sleigh or cutter with jingling bels $B cruelly red 
The sun soared higher, and the day grew warmer. Eaves sow to sav 
dripping during the noon hour, to stop when the sun sank abet i 4 few yards 
four o’clock behind Bancroft’s hill. : She did not 
After the sunset came a perfect evening. The starlight 9%) bobbled bro 
magic. Many people called in at the newspaper-office, altet Her failu 
movies, to learn if the man-hunt had brought results. of the fugit 
Between ten and eleven o’clock the lights on the valley the loneline 
blinked out; the town had gone to bed—that is, the lights Ws futile, 
out in all homes excepting those on the eastern outskirts, Woman, alo 
nervous people worried over the possibilities of a hungry, Ged could track 
convict’s burglarizing their premises, or drawn-faced mothers Dountains | 
mentally through a score of calamities befalling red-blooded sais with her te 
who had now been absent twenty-four hours. Tschief ha 
“cane wg Cnet 

OMETIME between nine o’clock and midnight—she mind n 

no way of telling accurately—Cora McBride sul the buil 

into the Lyons clearing. No one would have recognized it at 
staggering, bedraggled apparition that emerged from the e star 


pa 
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of the timber the figure that had started so confidently from 
Harrison tract the previous evening. ‘ 
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For over an hour she had hobbled blindly. It was wholly by 
mident that she had stumbled into the clearing. And the cap- 
tueof Ruggam had diminished in importance. Warm food, water 
tat Would not tear her raw throat, a place to lie and recoup her 
siength after the chilling winter night—these were the only things 
that counted now. Though she knew it not, in her eyes burned 
the faint light of fever. When a snag caught her snowshoe and 

, there was hysteria in her cry of resentment. 
the moved across from the timber-line her hair was revealed 
down; she had lost a glove, and one hand and wrist were 
milly ted where she had plunged them several times into the 
av to save herself from falling upon her face. She made but 
are before the icy thong of her right snowshoe snapped. 
tid not bother to repair it. Carrying it beneath her arm, she 
brokenly toward the shelter of the buildings. 
an. at the other cabins, the lack, thus far, of all signs 
te fugitive, the vastness of the hunting-ground magnified by 
“ of winter, had convinced her finally that her quest 
futile. It was all a venture of madness. The idea that a 
Wait, alone and single-handed, with no weapon but a revolver, 
track down and subdue a desperate murderer in winter 
en hardly a wild thing stirred, and make him return 
Dichsf to the certain penalty—this proved how much mental 
tte seductin’ 1 been caused by the lure of money. The glit- 
le nnd tion of gold had deranged her. She realized it now, 
fhe bude in an exhausted body. So she gained the walls 
ml dings and stumbled around them, thoughtless of any 

Te signs of the fugitive. , 
yaa Were out in myriads. The Milky Way was a spec- 
The | Vividly the sentiment of the Nineteenth Psalm. 

ee widings of the clearing, every tree-trunk and bough in 
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**You aint him; you're a woman.” She understood. She was 
not only housed with a murderer; she was housed with a maniac. 


the woods beyond, the distant skyline of stump and hollow, all 
stood out sharply against the peculiar radiance of the snow. The 
night was as still as the spaces between the planets. 

Like some wild creature of those winter woods the woman 
clumped and stumbled around the main -shack, seeking the 
door. 

Finding it, she stopped; the snowshoe slipped from beneath 
her arm; one numb hand groped for the log door-casing in sup- 
port; the other fumbled for the revolver. 

Tracks led into that cabin! 

A paralysis of fright gripped Cora McBride. Something told 
her intuitively that she stood face to face at last with what 
she had traveled all this mountain wilderness to find. Yet with 
sinking heart it also came to her that if Hap Ruggam had made 
these tracks and were still within, she must face him in her 
exhausted condition and at once make that tortuous return trip 
to civilization. There would be no one to help her. 

She realized in that moment that she was facing the primal. 
And she was not primal. She was a normal woman, twice a 
mother and weakened to near-prostration by the trek of the past 
twenty-four hours. Was it not better to turn away while there 
was time? 

She stood debating thus, the eternal silence blanketing forest- 
world and clearing. But she was allowed to make no decision. 

A living body sprang suddenly upon her. Before she could cry 
out, she was borne down precipitously from behind. 

She tried to turn the revolver against the Thing upon her, but 
the gun was twisted from her raw, red fingers. The snow into 
which she had been precipitated blinded her. She smeared an 
arm across her eyes, but before clear sight was regained, talon 
fingers had gripped her shoulders. (Continued on page 184) 
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of Wolf under the mountain. If you ask me what 
kind of a dog Wolf was, I cannot tell you. His 
master said he was a short-haired collie (which sounds like a 
contradiction in terms), but there was more than one bar sinister 
on his family coat of arms, and one of them meant a hound’s 
nose and another tremendous endurance. We'll let the sagacity 
come from the collie strain, if you like, though all my own collies 
have been more :ornamental than sagacious. At any rate, the 
advent of Wolf was distinctly an event, and a disturbing event, 
in the life of Rastus and all his fellow-’coons on the mountain. 
Before Wolf's arrival the only dogs in the immediate neighbor- 
hood were two magnificent and costly Saint Bernards. These 
two amiable creatures roamed the mountainside at will, to be 
sure, but I’ve never heard of a Saint Bernard being employed as 
a ’coon-dog; certainly Benedick and Beatrice would never have 
been selected for that arduous and highly specialized profession. 
All a ’coon had to do to escape either or both of them was to 
amble up the nearest tree—anything would do, from a two-hun- 
dred-year-old oak to a ten-year sapling, just so it did not bend 
with the weight—and stay there till the dog went away, or else 
move into another tree, drop to the ground and amble off in 
safety. The result was that Rastus and his fellows were almost 
entirely without fear of dogs, and rambled by night where they 
chose, seeking meat even in the garbage-cans and washing it in 
the brook which ran down through the hemlocks beside the big 
house, or now and then raiding the chicken-yard or the cornfield, 
for though they were by no means vegetarians, they were not 
averse to green food at times, especially corn. 
Rastus originally was one of a large family of five. He came of 
a hardy race, too; for his father, who weighed twenty pounds, had 
gnawed his own tail completely off, the winter before Rastus was 
born, because it had become embedded in an ice-cake during the 
winter hibernation. After thus heroically freeing himself (it must 
be admitted, perhaps, that the heroism was not quite so great as 
it seems, for a ’coon can take more punishment with apparently 
less pain than almost any other animal), he came out from his 
den into a sloshy March world, and foraged for food, being lean 
and cold and brittle of fur. He was caught in the act and put 
in a washtub, with a barrel inverted into the tub and a piece of 
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Te story of Rastus really begins with the arrival 
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was now bh 
and most ¢ 
led into in 
dog could 
plaintive at 
almost tell 
or had tra 
Rastus h 
during the 
free in eat 
one, if it 5 
‘ was his ¢ 
two-by-four braced. between the barrel and the ceiling of Higm Put you ¢ 
cellar, to keep him locked in. with an ax 
When morning came, the two-by-four had fallen, the bamel my 200 have, 
heaved off the tub and the father of Rastus had vanished thous 2 t 
a cellar window. That very night he was again captured ati . 
neighboring house and put in a chicken-coop and fed banam ticks onk 
In the morning he was gone, having gnawed his way oul, eg ““—-™ 
ferring freedom to tropical fruit. These two Houdini-like pe hoa 
formances gave him a certain distinction, and certainly angel aan b 
great strength in a body weighing only twenty pounds wa th 
fattened for the autumn, and much less than that after a winte ra 
hibernation-sleep. However, the man who first caught him shall “™*P8¥S, 
have known he was strong, for the man, dragging him out fa They can 
hole he was trying to dig into a frozen drain, got him with bil ie t 
hands back of the head and tried to hold him down in vain ¥ 
long as the ’coon had his four feet on the ground, he could liter is his fash 
carry the man along on his back. 
After his second escape, Father Coon got back to the moulit 
cliffs and wilderness, and was later privileged to see his five may, or | 
spring, among whom was Rastus. The family grew in a wid ® : 
ended land of forest and precipice and rocky cavers, leadae da is 
down to lumber-slash and then to farms and the big house, sith w 
which, on the plain, were more forest and swamps and tw know wha 
three ponds. It was a splendid land for ’coons. The trees We . 
big and plenty; the caverns in the precipitous rocks were Wat to re 
better and safer than the trees for dens; there were plenly® it aside. 
small game and birds; in the brooks were trout, in the swalP dtched, 
ponds crawfish, in the fields corn—and as I have salé, 
neighborhood dogs were a joke. It was small wonder Rastus pal if possible 
up to a full twenty pounds of sharp face, the beadlike eyes front paw 
with black, and black- and dirty-gray-furred body, without - and 
fear of man or beast and without any great resort to the — belo he 
tive strategy of his race. There had been nobody, in fact, e pulp for 
to name him Rastus. oh him, bt 
Then Wolf came. Wolf had a master who came bes 
the master did not figure much until autumn, while Wal 
in immediately, the May violets being still in bloom in the 
Wolf was a born ’coon-dog. Down South they have © 
I’m told, but I never thought much of any I ever saW. 
they’d be of little use on our mountain. They are ROWS™™ 
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the scent. If a dog bayed on the scent of one 
gol they Day the ’coon would be off so far in advance that he 
Oa get safely to his den in the rocks, where nobody could get 

him, and the dog would never tree him at all. Wolf had a 
ads nostrils but no bay. He followed a hot trail like a silent 
racehorse and he never barked till he was certain he had his 
: that particular tree beneath which he sat on his haunches. 

tty sight to watch Wolf work when the scent took 

It was a pretty . errs h 
him to a tree-trunk. His nose went up the bark as hig as he 
could raise it, but no sound came from his mouth, except possibly 

faint, whining complaint, as if he were muttering out the puzzle. 
Then be would drop back and circle the tree, perhaps fifty or 

fundred feet away. If he didn’t pick up the scent again in that 

‘ ference, he would enlarge it to a diameter of a hundred or 

aa hundred yards, and again pep circle. hen | 
failure on this larger arc would he return, satisfied, 

kage on his haunches, raise his eyes to the branches and 
s. 

eee totally different proposition from the hunting of 
Benedick and Beatrice, and after Wolf had roamed the mountain 
for a week or two, putting up ’coons at first not a hundred feet 
from his dooryard, and a <. four as yr Agee 4 

spring out over him to the ground and escape, 
at hs fellows began keenly to realize rs ——. hon 
ssed around, as such things are in the wilderness, anc 
aes especially the older ones, began to exercise that 
instinctive strategy which is — ee yn: rag bark 
ioht. which at first had often resounded close to the house, 
ey heard faint and far away up the rugged mountainside, 
and most often among the limestone cliffs where tiny cave-mouths 
led into inaccessible and impregnable recesses no 
dog could enter. There was frequently a note of 
plaintive anger in his bark now, so that you could 
almost tell whether he had the ’coon up a tree 
or had trailed it to a den-mouth. 

Rastus had two or three experiences with Wolf 
during the.summer, but he managed to come off 
free in each case, learning something from each 
one, if it was only caution. In each case, too, it 
was his curiosity which got him into trouble. 
But you can’t cure a ‘coon of curiosity, except 
wih an ax. Did you ever have a pet ‘coon? Ii 
you have, you know something about the curi- 
osity of the breed, and something, “ about 
their humorous tricks. A wild ’coon, of course, 
has the same curiosity and the same humorous 
tticks—only there is none to see them. A ’coon, 
being nocturnal in his habits, works largely by 
sent and touch. His small eyes may be keen 
enough, but he seems to prefer to take the testi- 
mony of his nose first, and then even more of his 
forepaws, which in spite of their sharp claws 
ie to = a great delicacy of —. 

tan look and feel almost like eyes an 

hands at times. ‘ 
The ‘coon’s most amusing trick, or mannerism, 
i his fashion of investigating the contents of a 
basket, say, by taking everything out of it with 
, While keeping his head turned the other 
May, or looking upward toward the sky—any- 
vhere except where his hands are exploring. This 
v6 to his action a quaintly surreptitious air, 
28 if sed determined not to let even himself 
What he is up to. If he is investigating 
that may contain food, his hands ap- 
p aaa a0 to him is unedible by tossing 
and when a nut or bit of meat is 
tutched, a look of crafty joy suddenly radiates 
: sharp little face. Taking the choice bit, 
Wisible, to water, he holds it between his two 
and sloshes it back and forth, back 
till it is washed white and pulpy, 
eats it. You may wash it almost to 

for him, but he will grab it from your hand 

It himself before he will even consider eating it. 
Wild "coon, of course, has all these traits. I have lain by 
ft e Drummond, in the heart of the Dismal Swamp, 
Was a heavy blanket of night-fog four feet thick hang- 
ae Water, and heard the ’coons washing their meat, or 
Bn me, but quite invisible under the fog-veil. In 
MG 1 would find in the mud the print of their feet by 
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Wolf followed a hot trail 
like a silent racehorse, 
and he never barked 


till his *coon was treed. 
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the shore, the hind-paw marks uncannily like the print of some 
baby’s shriveled foot. If you could have watched Rastus at night, 
you would have seen him, when ranging the woods, get up on 
every fallen log and run along it, poking his paw down into cran- 
nies of the bark, feeling for grubs. When something glittering 
caught his eye—a bit of quartz, a piece of tinfoil dropped by 
some hunter from a cigarette-package——you would have seen him 
approach it, look up into the trees, pick it up in his forepaws and 
thus investigate it. 

You would have seen Rastus climb up trees, too, and poke his 
hand into holes where chickadees or woodpeckers might be nest- 
ing, or climbing out along limbs for the nests of thrushes or war- 
blers. You might at times, also, have seen him over by the shore 
of one of the ponds, sitting perfectly still on a stone or a log 
overhanging the margin, his eyes fixed on vacancy, one paw dan- 
gling in the water. But if you had been able to watch long enough, 
presently you would have seen that paw yank up with a lightning- 
quick stroke, and a crawfish fly to land. 

It was one evening in late summer that Rastus saw firelight 
glowing on top of Black Rock, a rough precipice jutting out like 
a bowsprit from a shoulder of the mountain, with a flat top on 
which picnic-parties were sometimes held when you could find 
enough men and especially women who were not afraid of the 
rattlesnakes which lived on the faces of the naked cliff itself. 
Rastus, led by his curiosity, moved over toward this firelight, 
while it glowed redder and flickered lower with the coming of 
night, and as he drew near, his nose caught the smell of meat— 
of bacon, no less! 

The picnic-party had departed; Rastus had heard them go Jaugh- 
ing down the trail which skirted the rocks. He moved in to the 

fire cautiously, however, 
for fire was something 
=<, new to his experience, 
~ found a big hacon-rind 
and scurried away with 
it into the deeper thick- 
et. He was on his way 
toward a trickle from a 
mountain spring, to wash 
this food, when he heard 
Wolf and his master 
coming back up the trail. 
The full moon was now 
rising over the eastern 
world-rim and flooding 
the open spaces with its 
pale radiance. Wolf’s 
master had returned for 
a forgotten basket of 
knives and forks, but 
glad, too, of the excuse 
to see the moonrise from 
this commanding prom- 
ontory. But Wolf was 
quite blind to esthetic 
effects. His nose be- 
gan to wiggle, his nos- 
trils to quiver, as he 
reached the fire-ring, 
and with a joyous little 
moan he was off on Ras- 
tus’ hot trail. 
When Rastus heard 
him coming, he was in 
a scrub-oak thicket—not 
a tree big enough to 
give him any security 
from Wolf! He didn’t 
have time, he knew, to 
get to the tiny brook, 
which otherwise he could 
have used to hide his 
track. Running water. 
tells no tales! Accord- 
ingly he almost doubled on his tracks and actually passed by Wolf 
not fifty feet to the leeward. Wolf’s master had seated himself 
on top of the rocky bowsprit, to enjoy the moonrise and to see 
what would happen on Wolf’s hunt. As Rastus approached, how- 
ever, he heard nothing, which was not strange, for Rastus was 
making no sound. The way a ’coon can slip over the ground, even 
over dead, crackly leaves, with no sound whatever except a 
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kind of whispered rustle as if from his own fur, is almost un- 
canny. 

The man did not see Rastus till the ’coon stood on the edge of 
the rock, in the full moonlight, not twenty feet away. He kept 
perfectly still, and Rastus evidently did not see him at all. Rastus 
was looking down, as if measuring the distance or inspecting the 
ground below. He slunk along ten feet farther, where the jump 
suited him better, and plumped off. The man.heard the thud as 
he landed on a ledge forty feet below. Then he heard no more 
down there, but a second afterward the pant and soft whine of 
Wolf, coming hot-footed back on the trail. 

When the dog found that it ended abruptly at the edge of the 
precipice, and could not pick it up again on either side, he actually 
emitted a sharp yip-yip of exasperation, and then, without paying 
the slightest attention to his master, proceeded painfully to find a 
way down through the scrub at one side of the precipice. A few 
moments later his master heard, very faintly, his whine as he 
picked up the scent again. Then the man waited for the bark 
that indicated a treed ’coon. 

But the bark never came. Instead, to the man’s amazement, 
a few minutes later he heard a faint sound to one side and a bit 
below him, and the thud of a pebble bouncing on the rocks. Then 
the sharp nose of Rastus emerged over the rim, and the gray, 
sleek body of Rastus behind it; and drawing himself up on level 
ground, the ’coon glided noiselessly and without haste across the 
open space of moonlight and disappeared on his first trail into the 
woods; and if you ask me, I think he picked up that bacon-rind 
on his way back and took it to the brook, walking a long way in 
the water and emerging without further fear of pursuit. 

A moment after he had passed the man, Wolf arrived at the 
base of the cliff. Looking over, his master could see, in the 
bright moonlight, just how Rastus had gone up a tall tree which 
had thrown a limb against the rocks, and by using this limb easily 
reached a sloping gully that made a road to the top. Wolf, how- 
ever, was completely baffled. There was only the one trail to the 
tree. He ascertained that. Then he came back to the tree and 
studied it in silence a moment. Finally he sat down and barked. 
He’d treed his ‘coon, he told the world. And Rastus was a mile 
away, eating bacon-rind! 

Wolf’s master whistled the dog off, and went down the moun- 
tain reflecting on the marvelous instincts of the wilderness folk, 
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Taking the choice bit to 
water, he holds it between 
his two front paws and 
sloshes it back and forth. 


which teach them such lessons in the strategy of retreat. When 
he got home, he looked up his guns and lantern. 

“Wolf and I are going to get that Rastus this autumn.” he told 
his wife. 

“That who?” said she, surprised out of her grammar. 

He laughed. “Such a big clever-’coon has to be named Rastus,” 
he answered, and told her the story. 

Meanwhile Rastus had been having other troubles not connected 
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with dogs and men. He was the father of a large 
family of five, which had to be looked after by himself 
mother pretty much all summer, for they were not by 
in May, and at first they were as helpless as kittens: 5 
as they grew up and could get around a bit, 1 
taught how to climb trees and to be watched when 
went abroad, for they insisted on following when 
chance, and cried like babies if they couldn’t keep up, 4 
corn was in the milk, Rastus would take the whole famie 
a cornfield, and they would reach up and strip the . 
their fill, which was considerable, and spoiling eyep g 
they ate. Then before daybreak they all had to be§ 
back again to the snug, safe den up in the rocks Jp 
tunate, perhaps, for all the family that Wolf’s master did 
his hunting idea until after the children were grown ef 
shift for themselves, and they could scatter if necessap 
signs of danger. a 

Rastus and his mate were out one night, under the 
moon, headed across the hundred-acre hole in the forest 
the lumber had been cut and only a scattered tree left” 
there as a seed-bearer, when Wolf and his master, also oy 
evening stroll up the lumber-road (the man had nog 
across their trail. Free of the children, the two ’coons we 
for the pond over in the swamp to fish, but willing t 
anything in the way of food, animal or vegetable, on 
across the farm. It was certainly hard to be interrupted§ 
by the panting of Wolf on their trail. They made fori 
sizable tree as their only immediate salvation —a white a 
went up it till they were amid the spring of the branct 
they crouched down practically hidden from the view ob 
below. Wolf completed his two circles of the tree @ 
squatted beneath and bayed his decision that the ’coons 
there—the ’coons, he knew, though his master suppo 
was only one. 2 

“Want me to go up and shake him down, Wolf?” hig 
asked. 

The dog barked still harder. 

The man embraced the trunk and began to shin. 
much harder work of it than the ’coons had done, but 


a limb at last, pulled his leg over, stood up and peered ml 


Ten feet above his head, he saw to his surpi 
one, but two dim forms 


branches. 


ct 
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crotches on opposite sides of the: 


and two pairs of eyes watching 


tently. He began to climb again, = 


As he neared the ’coons, Rast 


rf 


to move slowly out along one ig 


mate slowly out along another. ¥ 
man reached the limb Rastus was) 
got his weight fixed against it 

shake, Rastus was far out amid) 
branches. 
however, completely to his surprise 
jumped. He landed with a crash of 
sticks square in the middle of @ 


Before the man -couldy 


rotted down-slash, and of Couns 


sprang toward ‘the sound. But 


landed and Wolf sprang, his mate p 


off the end of her limb at the opp 
vinostoy Butt. 
short of the slash-pile where 3 
hidden in the hole his fall had 
through, Wolf heard the thud of 
ond ’coon. He whirled around aid 
toward this second sound, bewil@ 
surprise. Then Rastus, from 


thing like the hoot of a big @ 
turned again and sprang to ‘ 


heap, suddenly uttered a strange Cy 


of the tree, and while Wolf was ¥ 


sooner were his feet on the slasipe 


the same cry came from the otiem 
the tree! Again he turne 


dash. 4 


The man in the tree, who had scrambled hastily do 
lowest branch, to observe the fun, now saw the secom 


making off, a dim, ghostlike, blackish-gray ball, into We 
brush. Wolf got to the spot where she had vanished waet 


cried again—cried as he too was slipping away. Wolf, ae 
bewildered now, caught like a runner between third base 
plate, turned yet again, and actually danced a circle 


length under the tree as the cry was repeated behind “ 
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master slid down the trunk and put him on Rastus’ trail—but 
there was a small brook not two hundred yards away, and the trail 
ended at the bank. Wolf returned to the hearth-rug that night 
with a drooping tail. 

After that, Wolf’s master, who was the best kind of hunter 
because he had a great deal more curiosity to find out how animals 
behave and how they defend themselves than he had lust to kill 
them, determined to keep on giving the ’coons a fair chance and 
see what they could make of it, while Wolf did the killing, if 
any was done. Because he knew that Rastus and others fished 
along the shore of the swamp-pond, he put a canoe on the water 
and with a powerful flash-lamp in his pocket, and Wolf in the bow, 
he would go out at night and paddle as quietly as an Indian (for 
he knew how to feather under the surface) along the shore till 
he sensed, if it was too dark to see, the dog’s nostrils quiver—or 
he felt the tipping of the canoe as Wolf in excitement leaned to 
one side. Then he would drive the bow sharp inshore and sudden- 
ly turn on his flash as the dog sprang for the beach. Sometimes 
the flash-lamp would catch the ’coon actually sitting by the water 
and staring with eyes that shone red into the beam of light—to 
vanish as its body vanished when Wolf sprang. In this way Wolf 
ran down two or three young ’coons and one older one before they 
could tree; but two other old ’coons reached their trees and then 
jumped out into the water, easily outswimming the dog and 
escaping. 

That taught Wolf something. He 
was learning about ‘coons every night 
now! Accordingly, when it was the red 
eyes of Rastus at last which stared into 
the flash, and Rastus who went up the 
swamp maple overhanging the pond, 
Wolf was out up to his spine in the 
water, ready for the fall. Rastus, with 
his night-piercing eyes, saw this and 
didn’t jump. The man had to climb the 
tree for him. He crawled out on a limb 
over the water, but a good shake and a 
sudden snap sent him down. He was 
fat now, weighing a full twenty pounds, 
and he couldn’t hold on against that 
snap. Into the water he fell with a 
splash, and Wolf with one bark of joy 
was at him. 

But that was the last bark he emitted. 
His master, hearing no sound but a 
splashing and churning of water, turned 
the flash downward and saw only white 
foam churning thirty feet out from shore, 
and what looked like Wolf’s back. He 
slid down the trunk, suddenly fearful 
for his dog, and waded out. The water 
was up to his neck, and his feet were 
sunk deep in mud and threatening to 
sink farther when he at last reached 
his dog’s tail and pulled. The dog came 
toward him, and getting an arm around 
under his neck, he lifted Wolf’s head 
out of the water and struck sharply 
under the jaw. The dog’s mouth 
opened; the ’coon, which was in it, but 
at the same time also curled completely 
around the muzzle, with teeth and claws 
working, dropped and shot away through 
the water. 

It was a bleeding and half-drowned 
dog that was got to land. Twenty * 
pounds of ’coon around your muzzle, rR 
every pound fighting, when you your- ie | 
self cannot touch bottom with a single | 
one of your four feet, to get a brace and 5 
lift your head up, can drag your head : 
under water and hold it under! Even 
that wouldn’t be so bad, if the ’coon 
couldn’t stay under any longer than you 
can. But he can stay under indefinitely 
—or so Wolf must have thought. It 
was a wet and dejected pair, master and dog, who paddled 
back across the pond. Rastus, however, battered enough to 
be half dead if he hadn’t been a ’coon, had been saved from a 
broken spine or crushed ribs by Wolf’s inability to make a clean 
strike in the water, and by now had landed and was on his way 





To the man’s amazement, 
few minutes later he 


Then nose of 
Rastus jon, therm. 





Rastus Earng His oy 


up the mountain toward his den, to sleep him 
in his nest of dead leaves. . Self ack tong 
Wolf’s master’s mistress said, when her dripping } 
rived home and emptied the mud out of his boots, that she 
think he’d had about enough of ’coon-hunting, and hee 
that he guessed he had. But a few nights later when i: 
frosty cold and clear, with a golden October moon shini st 
last shreds of golden foliage in the maples, and Wolf had be 
up a bit (though one ear would never be the same again!) 
his master’s boots had quite dried, and the mud was i 
and they were freshly oiled, the man was seen by his wif 
filling his tobacco-pouch and testing the oil in his lantetnied 
battery in his flash-lamp. 
“Again?” she said. 
“Just for a bit of a ramble over the mountain,” he ap 
= ae beautiful night.” et 
“Beautiful fiddlesticks!” said she, showing tha 
capable of understanding the lure of a coor-hunt, ae 
It was well on toward midnight when Wolf picked Up an 
which as luck would have it was that of Rastus, and started 
foot through the woods, then down the mountain, acts j 
meadow, toward a tiny pond not more than thirty feet ac 
—really a spring-hole—in a swampy corner of a hayfield, 
hoped to make this little pond-hole, which had a sedgy brut 
an outlet, before Wolf ca 
him, but he couldn’t do it } 
every notch of speed he had as 
the white ash a hundred feet du 
the pond, and scramble up inte 
safety of its branches. There my 
tree adjacent to afford him an an 
highway. He would have to sy 
that tree if Wolf was alone, or} 
for it if the man-creature, who hi 
trees and shook limbs, came along 
hind. 
Wolf was sitting on his haunchs 
the dead leaves below, waking 
echoes of the still autumn night, 
Rastus saw the bobbing light of ai 
tern approaching over the field Px 
ently, as he curled his body along! 
upper side of a limb and peered ovr 
the ground, his eyes looked into! 
dazzle of a flash-lamp beam, aad 
heard the man’s exclamation whe 
eyes in turn caught the twin red gi 
from the tree. 
“You’ve got open ground for il 
feet,” the man said to Wolf. “I B 



















can’t get him when I shake him @ 

you’re a poor pickle hound.” 
Then came the sound of a lait and furth 

being set upon the ground, aid “ 


crunch of leather and khaki on bat orn 
the man began to shin. As the be held 
drew near, Rastus crept farther nine 
farther out on his limb. Had hep Wp" 
what he was going to do?. Did het cae , 
the country below so well that hea een 
plan? Were his night-trained es Dat’s + 
superior to the man’s and the dog’ # hse,” 4 
he saw things they could not? Whos pe — 
say? I only am sure that he per fo ¢ 
often in this neighborhood, and ! The you 


mise that, like other wild : 
instinct told him always to know e@ lahair 
foot of his country. At any mig! 












Se and sbi ow bys og was what happened: ad 
and the thud of a pebble The man shook and roe 







limb; Rastus fell off—and fell amt 
into the only patch of shrubs and be 
anywhere close to the tet P 
sprang like a shot at the sound 

fall, landed with the charactensieé 
bound, forepaws downward to # 
game right in the little patch of briars—and found not 
ever there! With a yelp he dashed over them and rushed 
nose to the ground in an expanding fanlike radius. Then be 
back to the briar-patch, smelled, scratched, and das 
The man descended the tree. He poked (Continued 0® 
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on the rocks. 
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Run! Run! Run! 
A hundred } years 
in the chain-gang! 


SACK rhe 


By HERSCHEL S. HALL 
Illustrated by J.J. GOULD 


ANG! Thump! Bang! 
A young man garbed in pea-green silk shirt, white 
flannel trousers, purple socks and ox-blood low shoes, 
and further adorned with a flowing orange-colored tie speared 
through with a huge cameo pin, leaped up from the horsehair 
sofa where he had been reclining for the past hour. In his hand 
te held an ivory-backed mirror in which he had been critically 
amining his features for a like length of time. i 
‘Wat's all dat bangin’ racket out there, Maw?” he called, his 
Manet of speech and the frown on his brow indicating extreme 


e. 

1 ; . ° 9 - . 
‘Dat’s yo’ paw, Ma’maduke, out skinnin’ catfish in the smoke- 
Sapa rs ag from an adjoining room. “W’y don’t 
» come and help him, Ma’maduke, so’s I cz ‘em cookin’ 
ik fo’ di wg e can get ’em cookin 
The young . man made a gesture that signified his disgust at 

4 suggestion, and returned to his former position on the 
a Sofa. He brought the ivory-backed mirror before his 
again and gazed contentedly at the face he saw reflected 


‘timiin’ catfish!” he muttered. 

me! Thump! Bang! 
>>read paw says he nevah seen such tough-headed 
bab ot like dis lot is. He can’t ha’dly drive a nail in the 
— to hol’ ‘em down wiile he skins °em. W’y don’t 

lag! on and help him? It’s dinnah-time now already.” 

. Thump! Bang! : 
mig man dropped the hand-mirror, rose from the horse- 
hee strode into the adjoining room. There was an angry 
as dark eyes he turned toward the remarkably stout 
@Y over a bread-board in the corner of the little room. 


Bs 


‘“Vulga’! Low!” 


“Maw, you gotta do sumpin!” he declared emphatically. “You 
gotta do sumpin to stop off Paw’s vulga’ness. You gotta do 
sumpin!” 

The stout woman lifted floury hands from the dough she was 
kneading and stared. 

“W’at’s dat?” she demanded. “W’at you mean by dat, Ma’ma- 
duke? Who says yo’ paw is vulga’?” 

“T says so, Maw—I says so! It’s catfish, catfish, catfish, fo’ 
days outen the week! Catfish is vulga’! You gotta do sumpin!” 

“You done gone crazy, Ma’maduke?” 

“No, I aint done gone crazy! I knows w’at I’se talkin’ about! 
I knows catfish is vulga’ and I knows Paw is vulga’—vulga’ and 
low! Goin’ down to the crick fo’ days a week, dressed like a 
hobo, and totin’ a bag of catfish ‘long the streets on his back! 
W’at did Miss Cordelia Shooney say to me dis mo’nin’ w’en she 
looked outen the window at Majah Brooke’s and seen him goin’ 
up from the crick with dat bag of catfish? She says to me, ‘Who 
is dat tacky ol’ bum?’ she says. I was never mo’ emb’rassed in 
my life, Maw. I don’t know w’at I’d did if the Majah hadn't 
rang the bell fo’ me just dat minute.” 

The stout woman put two floury hands on two stout hips. 
“Deely Shooney said dat?” she cried, her lip curling, her eyes 
flashing. “Poof! Deely Shooney my ol’ washin’-tub! And who’s 
Deely Shooney, I wants to ask? Who was it let Deely Shooney 
have clo’s fo’ her back dem days w’en her paw was a membah of 
the chain-gang of dis city? Who? I—me—yo’ maw! Who took 
Deely Shooney in and fed her in dem days? I—me—yo’ maw! 
W’at did she like mos’ to eat in dem days? Catfish! Who cotched 
dem catfish in dem days? Yo’ paw, young man, dat tacky ol’ 
bum!’ _ Deely Shooney makes me wanna go lay down and rest 
fo’ two weeks!” 
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She glared at the young man before her. The young man 
tried to return the glare with a harder glare, but after a mo- 
ment’s effort he wheeled and left the room. He went back to 
the horsehair sofa and sat down. 

“Vulga’! Low!” he again muttered. 


at the table in the kitchen. 
already seated at one end of the table. 
blue shirt was open at the throat, his sleeves rolled up to his 
elbows. His hands were large and strong hands, and they bore 
the marks of hard labor. 

“Hello, Dooky, boy!” he greeted as the young man pulled up 
his chair. “By gol, Dooky, you-all looks like a lil’ ol’ posy- 
bed in dem red, blue and green clo’s. 


yah!” 


“Ma’maduke says catfish is vulga’,” said the stout woman as 
she picked up the steaming coffee-pot and started to pour. 

“Dat so?” rumbled the big man. 
bet! Oh, no, not too vulga’ fo’ eatin’! 
some.” He pushed toward the young man a platter piled high 


with fried fish. 


The young man took the largest fish on the platter. 
“Ma’maduke says Deely Shooney says you look like some ol’ 
bum w’en yo’ go catfishin’,” said the stout woman, passing a cup 


of coffee. 


“Yah, yah, yah!” roared the big man. 
a peert kid? *‘Memba how she used to gobble up catfishes w’en 


Bettah watch out—some- 


“Not too vulga’ fo’ eatin’, I 


“Aint dat Deely Shooney 


Yah, yah, yah! Take 


car out of sight. 


Marmaduke Bliss groaned as he watched the battered 
It was the fourth time in three gd he 
seen Cordelia Shooney and Jim Blood together, flying Ke 
in that car from Packman’s garage. : 
“Big hoodlum!” he muttered angrily. 
Soon the sound of things frying came to his ears. It was not money to buy dat lil’ ol’ flivvah! Tree hund’ed dollahs) ; 
an unpleasant sound to him; nor was the odor that came with it ie 
unpleasant. The frying continued for a quarter of an hour or 
more. Then his name was called. He went out and sat down 
A black man of huge proportions was 


as clams at t’ree hund’ed! 
Blood look like two cents if I had 
how’m I to get hol’ of t’ree hund’ed dollahs?” 
For several weeks Marmaduke Bliss had been shaken tg 
He was collarless, his depths of his deepest feelings by the incursions of Jim Blood i 
what he had come to consider his own private domain, fe y 
maduke Bliss, had found Cordelia Shooney; it was he who ' 
discovered that Cordelia Shooney possessed beauty, charm de 
erness; it was he who had rescued her from the’ obscurity gf 
fish-market and introduced her into the bright light of My 
Herbert Brooke’s great establishment, where 
body’ll be pickin’ you-all fo’ a buttonhole bokay. Yah, yah, front rank as queen of the maids. He looked upon her wi 
eye of proprietorship. And then had come Jim Blood, in gp 
overalls, smoking cheap, rank cigars, in a rattling, dirty, batt 
automobile from Packman’s garage, and borne her away! J 
it wasn’t even an automobile—it was a near-truck! — 
“W’at’s eatin’ you-all, Ma’maduke?” 
sharply when Marmaduke objected to her frequent flights a 


the city with Jim Blood. 


we was feedin’ her wile Toby Shooney was workin’ on the chain- for a car. 


gang? By gol, she’s a peert un!” 


they had begun eating. 


some kind of a car, any kind of a car. 

The young man did not speak during the meal. Nor did the answer to his multitudinous prayers, there had come to him@ 
stout woman or the big man find opportunity to say much, once 
When the fish-plate was bare, the last 
of the hot biscuits gone and the young man was pushing back 
his chair, the big man began to chuckle. 


“How many of dem vulga’ catfishes you-all tuck away, Dooky?” very soon. 
he demanded. “Two, fo’, five, six, eight—eight vulga’ catfishes! 


Yah, yah, yah!” 


The young man made no reply. He hurried out of the kitchen, 


went into the horsehair sofa room and put on a near-Panama hat. 
He glanced at a mirror that hung on the 
wall, smoothed his orange-colored tie. 
examined a front gold tooth and left 


the house. Out in 


turned toward that part of the city 
in which the palatial home of 
Major Brooke was located. 
He walked two or three 
blocks when he heard the honk 
of an automobile behind him. 
He did not turn to look back 


—let them honk. 

“Hello, Dook! Hello, 
Dook!” It was a girl- 
ish voice that called to 
him. 

“Hello, Dook, you 
lil’ ol’ bokay!” A 
man’s voice had joined 
in the greetings that 
were being shouted at 
him. ; 

The automobile shot 
past him. He saw a 
young woman in a 
white dress and a white 
hat, waving a much-be- 
ringed hand at him, 
and he saw a young 
man in greasy overalls, 
with a stub of a cigar 
in his mouth, making 
a horrible face at him. 
The two were Cordelia 
Shooney and Jim Blood 
—fourth man in Pack- 
man’s garage, down on 
Bay Street. 


“It’s catfish, catfish, fo" days outen the week ! 


ley Chester, Major Brooke’s 
nephew, offering to sell him a practically new car for four 
dred dollars cash—no, he would take three hundred for the 
chine. Young Chester needed some ready money; he needel 
His uncle knew nothing of his intention to self 















Catfish is vulga’!"” 


“I wisht I had» 


Wouldn’t I make dat lows 
dat li'l’ ol’ flivvah! x : 


Cordelia had demanj 


“W’at’s eatin’ you-all? Doesnt» 
body go automobilin’ now’days? W’y mus'n’t I go? I goes 
mobilin’ with Jim Blood ’cause he’s got a automobile. If yyy 
a automobile, maybe I’d go automobilin’ with you. I aint saya 
would, and I aint sayin’ I wouldn’t—I’m only sayin’ I mi 
automobilin’ with you, Ma’maduke, if you had a automobile” 

Marmaduke sent up a silent prayer, a thousand silent p 
Oh, if he could only come into possession of a@ 
And then, as thought 


harum-scarum,  devil-maya 


Sacng, The Re 
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she had quickly ta 


little car. 
Marmaduke hadi 
tened with spe 
eyes and a flutten 
heart to the off 
made him. “Dats 
mighty fine chang 
Mr. Chestah, mighi 
fine, but t’ree hunds 


dollahs—lan’s 
How’s I goin’ to# 
hol’ of t’ree bund 


dollahs? Tell me 
Mr. Chestah!” 

“How about 70 
old man?” suggesié 
young Chester. “2 
got money, hasn't il 
Why can’t you tom 
him?” 

“Touch Paw # 
t’ree hund’ed buds 
Say, Mr. Chest 
you don’t know Om. 
paw! He's gos 
cush, dog take i, 
it’s just like 
swallowed it! Bel 
knock outen {0 
five teefs 
’em to me : 
han’ me tree a 
dollahs! You 
know my pais 
buy an auto? ® 

“You ca 
Marma® 
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he Bed Book Magazine 


“This question of digestion 

Is the biggest one in sight 
And with Campbell’s on your menu 
+ You will have the answer right.”’ 





we Sat cates S 


Do you eat soup every day ? 


Authorities agree that good soup meets a 
positive need of the human system which no other 
food can supply so well. 

They declare it should be eaten every day. 

It not only provides in itself extremely valuable 
elements of nutrition but it makes all your food 
digest better and yield you more nourishment 
and energy. 

With Campbell’s wholesome soups on your 
pantry shelf you have the best of home made 
quality at less than home made cost. And ready 
in three minutes any time. 

Prove this with Campbell’s delicious Vegetable 
Soup today. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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him you don’t want to get the car for 
yourself—tell him he ought to have it 
to run about over the city. It’d help him 
do his work. He pushes that old cart all 
over town with his paint-buckets and his 
whitewash pails—tell him to get this little 
car of mine, and he'll be doing twice, yes, 
three times as much work as he’s doing 
now. He'll pay for it in six months with 
extra work. I'll show you how to run it, 
and then you can show him. You'll just 
leave it stand in our garage until after 
we've gone North next month; then you'll 
take it out and do whatever you please 
with it. Dll bet éZ 
you could sell it 

for five hundred 
any day.” 

“Soun’s nice, 
Mr. Chestah; it do 
soun’ nice. But 
nothin’ doin’ — I 
know dat.” 

Now Marma- 
duke groaned 
again, thinking of 
the wonderful op- 
portunity that lay 
before him. What 
» sensation he and 
Cordelia Shooney 
would create rid- 
ing through the 
streets of the city 
in that glittering 
little car! Jim 
Blood and _ his 
greasy overalls and 


his cheap cigars 
and his rattling 
truck—what would 
Tim Blood look 
like then? Jim 


Blood would be 
out of it! But 
how, where, could 
he get that three 
hundred dollars? 

“Hello, Dook! Hello, Dook!” 

“Hi there, Dook! Some loud rags you- 
all got on today!” 

Cordelia Shooney and Jim Blood went 
flashing past him again in the rattling 
near-truck. He gazed straight ahead, pay- 
ing no heed to their vociferous greetings. 

‘“He’s a low-down, vulga’ bum, dat Jim 
Blood!” he growled. “If I evah get dat 
lil ol’ flivvah, his name wont be Blood 
no mo’—it’ll be Mud.” 

His way led him through a tiny park 
in which there was a tiny fountain spout- 
ing up a tiny stream of water. The bowl 
into which the tiny stream fell was the 
inverted stump of a cypress tree. There 
were palmettoes and live oaks and mag- 
nolias and much gray Spanish moss in 
the little park, and there was a bench 
standing near the tiny fountain. On the 
bench that afternoon sat a short, fat man, 
a white man, and there was a worried look 
on his round, smooth-shaven face. His 
eyes were studying the plat of white sand 
at his feet-—they had been fixed on that 
sandy spot for nearly an hour, but now 
he raised them at the sound of the ap- 
proaching footsteps of Marmaduke Bliss. 

For a moment he looked at the young 
negro carelessly; then his gaze became 
more intense. He straightened up, tipped 
his hat back over his bald head and stared. 

“Well, I'll be jugged for a chicken- 


“Cunnel, it’s mo'n I can stan"!"’ whimpered the disguised one. 


thief, if he isn’t’a dead ringer!” he mut- 
tered. “He’s his looking-glass! A trifle 
smaller, but not much, either. Strip off 
those rainbow clothes and put on a suit 
of ragged pick-ups, and he’d be Two-spot 
Rust to a crossed ¢ and a dotted 7, blamed 
if he wouldn’t!” 
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His gaze followed the young colored 
man until he was turning out of the tiny 
park. Suddenly he leaped to his feet 
and began to shout. 

“Hey, there! Hey, you! Hi, boy!” 

Marmaduke turned and saw the short, 
fat man whom he had just passed, waving 
his cane and motioning to him to come 
back. Wondering, he slowly retraced his 
steps. 

“Say, what’s your name, boy?” de- 
manded the fat man, who came puffing 
up to meet him. 

“Ma’maduke Bliss, sah.” 

“Live in this city?” 

“Yes sah.” 

“Know a young nigger about your age 
called Two-spot Rust?” 

“No sah.” 

“Sure he isn’t a brother or cousin of 
yours?” 

“T aint got no brothah, and I aint got 
no cousin in dis city, sah.” 

“Hum!” The fat man hooked the 
crook of his cane over a fat ear and gazed 
meditatively at the young man in front 
of him. “Want to make some easy 
money?” he at last asked. 

Marmaduke grinned. “I does dat, sah 
—TI wanna make t’ree hund’ed dallahs jus’ 
as soon as I evah can, sah.” 

“Three hundred dollars, eh? Well, I'll 
be jiggered! Say, you come down to my 


There were tears in his eyes. 
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office late this evening. Here's mp 
I think I’ve got something that wild 
that three hundred dollars right in 
pocket.” ~ 
“Will you-all read w’at it 
ca’d, sah?” 
““Harvey V. 


Says on § 


Harvey, Insurance y 
Real Estate. 525 By 


Street. Over Jetsag 
hardware store?” 
“( Yh ! You's C nM 


Hahvey! I reckon » 
[ knows who youali 
I’s heard my pay 
some about you. Voi 
the ge’man dat by 
the niggers outen tng 
ble, isn’t you? Yq 
sah, I’ll come dow} 
yo’ office ‘bout 
o'clock, sah.” 
_ “All right — dg 
forget, now.” 

“No sah.” 

The two par 
Marmaduke _ Bliss 
hurry on to his pl 
of employment at J 
jor Brooke's reside 
Colonel Harvey 
Harvey to saunter a 
to the bench by 
tiny fountain in 4 
tiny park. 

Colonel Harvey | 
Harvey’s income fn 
insurance and real & 
tate was negligible 
wasn’t much of a s 
cess aS an insurant 
agent or a real-estil 
man. As a professia 
il bondsman, howeve 
he didn’t do so bul 
Going bond to thea 
tent of fifty or seve 
ty-five dollars for som 
offender against i 
law, to keep him out of jail, and ext 
ing from him, after he had been tt 
and had paid the penalty, an amo 
equal to the bond, plus whatever mores 
could obtain by argument or thre 
that had been profitable business, v# 
profitable. 

Then the Two-spot Rust affair hi 
bobbed up. Somebody had stabbed samt 
body in a crap-game back of Strikers 
mill, and a deputy sheriff had arrested 
noisy young negro known along the rive 
as Two-spot Rust. The charge brow 
against the arrestee was cutting to wo 
and the amount of the bond fixed by te 
court was six hundred dollars. Cola 
Harvey had gone to the jail and inte 
viewed the unfortunate Two-spot, and i 
had come away convinced that the yout 
man was innocent. More than thal, 
was convinced that Two-spot Rust 
an honest, industrious, _hard-wotit 
young fellow, fond of a little diversi 
now and then, of course, but a safe 
a very safe bet. 04 woh ie 

Accordingly he had deposited with 
court the necessary six hundred alt 
for the bond after he had made an at 
ment with Two-spot that he was to 

























































paid three hundred dollars for per 
ices performed, the entire paymel 
made within one year’s time. : 
Rust had then been released from 
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Searching Eyes- 


Do you ever wince inwardly? 





N unexpected meeting—a 
battery of eyes focused 
upon your face—can you meet 
itwith composure? Is your skin 
flawless? Clear,lovely in color- 
ing? Or is there some blemish 
that stands out mercilessly in 
your own consciousness? 

There is nothing that so de- 
stroys a man’s or woman’s poise 
and self-confidence as the con- 
sciousness of a complexion at 
fault. 

Blackheads are such a disfig- 
urement. Enlarged nose pores, 
a skin that w2// get shiny—But 
these things can be corrected. 

Take care of the new skin 
that is forming every day as the 
old skin dies. Give it every 
night the right treatment for 
your particular trouble, and 
within a week or ten days you will 
notice a marked improvement. 

Take one of the most com- 
mon skin troubles. Perhaps 
your skin is constantly being 
marred by unsightly little blem- 
ishes. No doubt you attribute 
them to something wrong in 
your blood—but authorities on 
the skin now agree that in the 
great majority of cases, these 
blemishes are caused by bacteria 
and parasites that are carried 


into the pores from outside, 
through dust and fine particles 
in the air. 


How to remove skin 
blemishes 
By using the Woodbury method 
of cleansing your skin, you can 
free it from such blemishes. 

Just before retiring, wash in 
your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cakeof W oodbury’s 
until they are covered with a 
heavy cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with 
a thick coat of this 
and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse 
very carefully, first 
with clear hot water, 
then with cold. 

Use this special 
treatment until the 
blemishes have disap- 
peared,thencontinueto give your 
face, every night, a thorough 
bath in the regular Woodbury 
way, with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, ending 
with a dash of cold water. In this 
way you can guard against any 
reappearance of the blemishes. 





The bookletcontaining fulldirec- 
tions for each one of the famous 
Woodbury treatments is wrap- 
ped around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin using it tonight. 

You will find Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap on sale at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. in 
the United States or Canada. A 
25 cent cake lasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment, 
or for general cleansing use. 


Would you like to have a 

trial size cake? 

For 6 cents we will send you 
the trial size cake (enough for 
a week of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment), 
together with the book- 
let of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 
cents we will send you 
the treatment booklet 
and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co.,17°sSpring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limi- 
ted,1705 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 
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and had immediately returned to work 
at Striker’s mill, where he was making 
three dollars a day as an off-bearer. The 
young negro had continued to work faith- 
fully every day in the week, Sundays in- 
cluded, until ten days before the date set 
for his trial. Then he had quietly dis- 
appeared, and all of Colonel Harvey’s ef- 
forts to discover his whereabouts had 
failed. The unfortunate affair had cast 
the Colonel into the deepest gloom. 

“Let me see—you told me you'd like 
to make three hundred dollars of easy 
money, didn’t you?” began the Colonel 
that evening when Marmaduke Bliss sat 
before him in his office over Jetson’s 
hardware store. 

“T sutt’nly does, Cunnel, I sutt’nly 
does.” 

“What do you want to do with it?” 

“T wanna buy a li!’ ol’ flivvah, sah.” 

“Who from?” 

Marmaduke became suspicious. “Oh— 
I—w’y, off’m a man in the catfish busi- 
ness, sah. He’s goin’ in fo’ cukes, and 
he’s goin’ to sell his automobile and buy 
two mewls, sah.” 

“Going in for what?” 

“Cukes, sah—cucumbahs.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, Marmaduke, 
I’m going to give you 
a chance to make three 
hundred dollars so easy 
it’ll make you laugh 
when I tell you about 
it. And right here is 
the money.” The Colo- 
nel drew a wad of bills 
from his pocket and 
counted them out on 
his table—fifteen crisp 
twenty-dollar bills. 
Marmaduke gasped. 

“Lemme feel ’em, 
Cunnel, lemme feel 
’em!” he begged. 

“Sure!” The Colo- 
nel handed the bills 
over and chuckled qui- 
etly as he watched the 
young man _ gloating 
over them. 

“T. nevah seen dat 
much money befo’, all 
in one pile!” cried 
Marmaduke, shuffling 
the bills about in his 
hands. “It looks like a 


million, dog take it, if , *‘Jus’ you-all wait, Miss Cordelia Shooney! Sumpin big’s goin’ to drap roun’ heah right soon!” 


it- don’t!” He sighed 
heavily as he handed the money back. 

“Now, then, here’s all you’ve got to do 
to earn this money. Listen.” 

Followed ten or fifteen minutes of 
steady and uninterrupted talk by the 
Colonel. The name of Two-spot Rust 
was mentioned frequently in that talk, 
and the words bond, charge, court, judge 
and sheriff occurred time and again. Then 
the Colonel leaned back in his chair. 
“Well, what do you say?” 

The young negro scratched a woolly 
head and was silent several moments. 
“You says, Cunnel, dat I looks like dis 
Two-spot you-all talk so much about?” 
he asked. 

“You look as much like him as one 
little spud looks like another little spud. 
You’re a dead ringer for him, Marma- 
duke.” 

“W’at’d you-all say he got ’rested fo’?” 


“Oh, some kind of a fracas they had 
down by the lumber-docks back of Stri- 
ker’s mill—roughhousing, I think it was. 
It didn’t amount to anything at all, but 
Ed Sperry got gay and pinched Two- 
spot.” 

Another interval of silence. 

“*Spose, Cunnel, the Jedge’d fin’ me 
guilty and sock a fine on me—w’at den?” 

“Oh, I'll pay the fine, I’ll pay the fine! 
I forgot to speak of that. Of course, 
there’ll be a little fine, but I’ll pay that!” 

“Outen dat t’ree hund’ed?” 

“No, not a bit of it. I pay that out of 
my own pocket. You get the whole three 
hundred, just as it lies there—fifteen 
twenties.” 

“*Spose the Jedge sends me to jail— 
puts me on the chain-gang—w’at den, 
Cunnel?” 

“Piffle! They couldn’t do that on this 
kind of a charge!” 










“Yes sah, but ‘spose it come, Cunnel— 
w’at den?” 

“TI tell you they wont! They can’t! 
But listen here—if they should, it couldn’t 
be at the most for more than thirty days! 
And I'll tell you what I'll do, Marma- 
duke: I'll pay you another hundred dol- 
lars for every thirty days you have to go 
to jail. What do you say to that kind of 
talk? That ought to show you that I’m 
not afraid of you getting jailed! You 
don’t think I’d offer to pay a man three 
dollars a day to go to jail, do you, if 
there was any chance of his going there? 
Not much! I’m not that big a fool!” 

Marmaduke mused and scratched a per- 
plexed head. “I don’ know, Cunnel,” he 
said doubtfully. “I don’ know ‘bout dis 
business. I cert’nly need dat t’ree hun- 
d’ed dollahs—I need ’em bad, but it seems 
mighty resky, dog take it, if it don’t!” 


Sacrifice 

Colonel Harvey pushed the pile of hi, 
forward until they touched the 
man’s hand. Marmaduke t th 
he grinned. rembled; the 

“You-all says dis tria 
day?” ’ | comes off on Fr; 

“Yes, day after tomorrow. 
here to my office on Friday a 
T’'ll dress you up in some old clothes ji, 
the ones Two-spot always wore. Richi 
after we get through over at the Cour. 
house,—and that wont take very long ~ 
you can come back here and change” 

“W’en you goin’ to han’ me dem bills? 

“The very minute we get through x 
the Courthouse—the minute we get or 
feet outside the building.” 

“But if dey takes me off to jail, Cy. 
nel—w’at den?” 

“Then I'll come down to the jail anj 
slip you the three hundred, and just « 
soon as you’ve served your time, I'll dip 
you another hundred, if it’s thirty cy; 
and a hundred every thirty days as lon 
as you stay in there. But don’t you » 
counting on getting any more out of m 
than the three hundred, young man, fr 
you're not! If I thought there w; 
any Chance of you 
getting in: the cab. 
boose and my havin; 
to cough up a hu 
dred a month, I 
drop this thing lik 
I’d drop a hot potat 
You bet I would!” 

“IT reckon I'll x- 
cep’ yo’ offah, Cu- 
nel. I gotta own dit 
li? ol’ flivvah. I 
ask Majah Brooke to 
let me be off'm my 
job fo’ Friday a hal 
day, and I'll come 
down heah in the 
mo’nin’. But dog take 
it, Cunnel, if Majab 
Brooke gets to 
know—” 

“Pshaw! How'l he 
learn? He's a nich 
man and stays in his 
own part of the city 
You come on dow 
here Friday mom 
—get here about 
eight. That’s all fo 
tonight.” 

The excited yours 
negro went ou! 
and closed the door behind him. Colone 
Harvey leaned back in his chair a 
grinned. “Luck; nothing but luck!” be 
chuckled. “I’ll save part of it, anyway 
he told himself contentedly. “It he 
should happen to be convicted, IF 
He checked his muttering. There was? 
noise outside the door; the door-kn0? 
was turning; the door slowly opened, a 
Marmaduke Bliss stuck his head i _ 

“Now what?” snapped Colonel Harve. 

“Cunnel, dat deppyty ma’shal wi 
’rested dat Two-spot boy—won he be 
the mix-up at the Cou’thouse, and wot 
he know I’se not dat Two-spot kid! How 
bout dat, Cunnel?” dat 

“That’s all right—I've thought of & 
and looked out for it,” replied the “0 
nel, waving a fat hand. “It wis 
Sperry who did the arresting. But 
went down-State several days 
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‘Rich Spiciness — 
IG ripe tomatoes, carefully peeled and 
cooked with crispy peppers, new onions 
and rich spices—this is Blue Label Chili 
Sauce. 
Blue Label Foods are made of the finest vege 
tables, luscious fruits, tenderest meats. Pure, 
wholesome foods, prepared carefully in a 
spotless, sunshiny kitchen factory 
Blue Label Foods are ready for instant use. A 
complete and perfect line from soup to sweets! 
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Write for our booklet “Pictonal History of Hospitality.” 
It contains many good menus and recipes. e shall be 
pleased to send it if you will mention your grocer’s name. 
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Anew Parisian creation 
Dainty-distinctive-lasting 
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Let painted walls and woodwork—spotless and ‘No s 
sanitary—give to your home the coveted charm wvThen 
of individuality. at all.” 
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Soft, Dull Finish “Cunn 
Dutch Boy White-Lead mixed with Dutch Boy Flatting name? 

i i my otha 

Oil imparts to walls and woodwork a soft, dull finish, “He y 

which can be kept clean—and will not be harmed—by the } forgot it 

use of soap and water as frequently as may be necessary. oer a 
Again 
Any Color time to 
“Jus’ 


Because you are not confined to stock tints, you are free | hoodlum 
to carry out your own design and color scheme. The he walke 
painter produces each exact tint you desire, in the mixing — ‘ 
sal spean: 

of the paint. ~ 
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he Red Book Magazine 


‘no-trip and wont be back for a 

ol wa Ford is ‘taking his place 

while he’s away. Gabe hasn’t been here 

a long. You don’t know any fellow 
named Gabe Ford, do your” 

“No sah, I reckon not. Can’t say so 


Then it will be all right—no danger 
OF uke — again. In a 

i was back. 

a s w’at’s dat Two-spot’s othah 
name? ‘Spose the jedge asks me wat’s 
my othah name—w at den, Cunnel? 

“He wont. If he does, tell him you 
forgot it when you was a baby—tell him 
ou don’t know of any name you ever 
had but Two-spot.” ; 

Again the young man went out, this 
time to start for home. ; 

“Jus’ you wait, Jim Blood, you big 
hoodlum!” he whispered to himself as 
he walked along the street. “I'll mighty 
soon be compellin’ you to hunt yo’ propah 

1? 

He came to a street-crossing that was 
brilliantly lighted by a flaming arc-light. 
There was an auto standing beneath the 
swinging lamp, and he heard the clink- 
clink-clink of a hammer on a tire rim. 

“Hello, Dook!” some one shouted, and 
a gurgle of laughter followed the shout. 
He recognized the voice—it was Cordelia 
Shooney’s. 

“Hello, Dook! You ol’ sta’-spang'ed 
bannah, how come you-all out so late by 
yo'se’f?” It was Jim Blood, grinning up 
from the tire with which he was working. 

Marmaduke side-stepped, turned up a 
dark street and fled away. The laughter 
of the two beneath the arc-light con- 
tinued to sound in his ears as he hurried 
on. He was glowing with resentment, hot 
with jealousy, burning with rage. 

“Big hoodlum!” he growled. “Jus’ 
you wait, Jim Blood—TI’ll take some of 
dat noise outen you!” 

The next day he asked for and ob- 
tained permission to be absent from his 
work at Major Brooke’s for a half-day on 
Friday. And that same day Cordelia 
Shooney took occasion to twit him un- 
mercifully about his lack of sportiveness. 

“You-all aint no spo’t a-tall, Ma’ma- 
duke,” she told him sneeringly. “W’y 
didn’t you come on las’ night and go out 
with Jim Blood and me fo’ a li'l’ joy- 
mide? Jim said he’d ’a’ took you if you'd 
#0 @ good spo’t and come on w’en we 
said good-evenin’ to you.” 

He tossed his head. “I reckon I don’ 
wan’ no Jim Blood a-tellin’ me w’at I is 
@ wat I aint!” he snapped. “I knows 
Wat Jim Blood is—he’s a lowdown, 
Vulga’ animal ; dat’s w’at Jim Blood is!” 

Jim Blood’s got a ca’ to take folkses 
out ridin’ in, and dat’s mo’n some folkses 
has got dat I happens to numbah among 
my ‘quaintance.” 

“Jus’ you-all wait, Miss C ordelia 
Shooney! Jus’ you-all wait! Sumpin 
big’ goin’ to drap roun’ heah right soon!” 
is Yeah! I’d be ol’ and dead if I waited 
age pull sumpin big, Ma maduke 
looms ea “ty ee — a . at I 
at oncet ence” y two bottles of pop 

Jus’ you-all wait!” repeated Marma- 

© satisfiedly. “I'll convict you right 
‘oon dat Jim Blood ain’ the whole push 
Wen it comes to automobiles.” 


Cordelia Shooney sniffed and turned 
away to her work. “I likes you, Ma’ma- 
duke,” she said over her shoulder,- “but 
you is sho’ly one slow bus!” 

‘Jus’ you-all wait!” 


IGHT O’CLOCK of Friday morning 

saw Marmaduke Bliss standing in the 
office of Harvey V. Harvey. He was 
holding at arm’s length what appeared to 
be a bundle of unusually filthy rags. He 
had been holding them, staring at them 
with bewildered eyes, for so long that the 
Colonel had become nervous. 

“Well, get a move on you, Marma- 
duke,” he ordered. 

“Cunnel—Cunnel, w’at in Sam Hill is 
dis?” 

“That’s the suit of clothes you are to 
put on and wear while you are playing 
the part of Two-spot Rust. Go over 
there behind that door and change.” 

The young man again looked at the 
bundle of rags he held, and shuddered. 
“Cunnel, dat’s too much!” he moaned. 
“T can’t do it! Dat’s too much to ask a 
wite man, let ‘lone a cullud man with a 
reppytation! Dog take it, Cunnel, I'll 
be dogged if I puts ’em on!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” roared 
the Colonel. “Put ’em on! Put ’em on! 
I’ve worn worse clothes than that my- 
self!” 

“T’ll be dogged if I puts ’em on! Cun- 
nel, dey makes me faint-like!” He drop- 
ped the rags to the floor, leaned against 
the wall and closed his eyes. 

The Colonel took a roll of bank-bills 
from his pocket and rattled them noisily. 
They were new and green and very crisp. 
“Here it is, waiting for you, young man,” 
he said. “A half-hour in those clothes, 
and this wad of jack is all yours. Why, 
there isn’t a man in St. Johnsville who 
wouldn’t wear those duds for a half-hour 
if he knew he could make three hundred 
dollars by doing a little thing like that! 
I’d wear ’em myself for a week for three 
hundred dollars! Come on, come on— 
slip into them!” 

Marmaduke looked at the roll of bills 
held so close to his face, and he licked 
his lips. He looked down at the bundle 
of filthy rags in his hand, and he shivered. 
He let his eyes wander over the bosom 
and sleeves of his pea-green shirt, over 
his white flannel trousers and his ox- 
blood shoes, and he moaned. 

“T reckon I gotta do it, Cunnel, but 
dog take it, Cunnel, it’s awful!” He dis- 
appeared behind a door opening into an- 
other room, whence presently came some- 
thing that sounded much like a sob. 

The metamorphosis behind the door 
was completed, and the transformed Mar- 
maduke stepped into the room. The 
Colonel gave a shout, a cry of triumph. 

“Suffering sassafras! Well, by gee- 
whizz!” he roared in delight. “Why, say, 
you look more like Two-spot Rust than 
he did himself! You’re a prize, Marma- 
du’e; you’re a Blue Ribbon prize!” 

The trousers that now clothed the thin 
legs of Two-spot Rust’s double were 
worse than disreputable. They were soggy 
with dirt and grease; they were ripped 
and torn; they were ragged and patched, 
with the patches falling away; they were 
four sizes too large for the wearer, and 
they drooped behind and dragged below. 
The shoes on his feet, salvaged from a 
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neglected ash-barrel, had passed the last 
stage of demoralization. Heelless, toe- 
less, tongueless, laceless, they but partly 
hid a pair of purple socks from the eyes 
of the world and afforded them but little 
protection from the ground. The shirt 
was a buttonless remnant of faded hick- 
ory, the coat a habiliment of woe, with a 
sleeve and most of the tail missing; the 
hat was a billycock gone bad, bad, bad. 

“Cunnel, it’s mo’n I can stan’!” whim- 
pered the disguised one. There were tears 
in his eyes. 

“Steady, boy! Steady!” cried the Colo- 
nel, as though he were training a ner- 
vous pointer pup. “It’ll all be over in a 
few minutes. Sit down here, and I'll 
coach you on how you must conduct your- 
self in the courtroom, and how you are 
to answer the questions that may be put 
to you.” 

An hour of intensive training followed, 
with the woebegone Marmaduke, at its 
close, feeling his wits deserting him. He 
was rattled and confused, and already he 
felt fear, cold, clammy fear, gripping at 
his heart. 

“Cunnel, I bet I’ll make a mess of dis 
heah show! Dog take it, I bet I’ll ball 
t’ings up! Le’s not go on, Cunnel! I’s 
sick!” 

“Pshaw! What’s the matter with you? 
You'll be all right, and I’ll be right there 
with you all the time! Now we'll start. 
You follow along behind me about ten 
feet back. Come on.” 

They came to the Courthouse, and 
Marmaduke Bliss, with his heart pound- 
ing painfully beneath the dirty remnant 
of a shirt he wore, climbed the dark stairs 
to the courtroom close behind Colonel 
Harvey V. Harvey. It was his first sight 
of such a place, and it awed him, terrified 
him. 

He found himself in a gloomy, high- 
ceilinged room of immense size. In one 
end of it he saw a white-haired man 
sitting behind a tall desk that stood on 
an elevated platform. That would be the 
judge, he told himself—a man to be 
afraid of. It was a judge, he remembered 
hearing his father say, who had sent Tobe 
Shooney to the chain-gang. He saw 
groups of men gathered about tables that 
stood in front of the judge’s seat, and 
there was much talking and a great deal 
of noise in that part of the big room. 
Over in one corner he caught the gleam 
of brass buttons, and craning his neck, 
he beheld two stalwart policemen. He 
trembled anew. He wished he was out 
of the place. He had been a fool to 
listen to Colonel Harvey’s offer! What 
was three hundred dollars, what was a 
shiny little automobile, to liberty and his 
own beautiful stylish clothes? Oh, if he 
had only stayed out of this! 

He was standing back of the Colonel a 
few feet, hidden in a recess in the wall. 
He began to edge away little by little. If 
he could get out of there, he would—he’d 
make a dash for it. Suddenly the Colo- 
nel’s hand shot out and seized his arm. 

“Now, then—now, then!” whispered the 
Colonel. “Remember what I told you! 


99? 


Come on! Brace up! 


HEY started to move toward the 
judge’s desk. He heard the name of . 
Two-spot Rust spoken. He shivered as 
with a chill; his throat became dry, so 
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dry he couldn’t swallow; he felt dizzy, 
and there was a rushing, roaring noise in 
his ears. 

Indistinctly and without understanding 
he heard the words being spoken by some 
man near the judge: “cutting to wound,” 
“Striker’s dock,” “Two-spot Rust,” “no 
attorney,” “no witnesses,” “dismiss the 
case.’ What it was all about he had no 
idea. He wasn’t sure whether somebody 
had asked him questions and he had re- 
plied to them, or whether he was still 
conning over the words Colonel Harvey 
had taught him. He heard the Colonel, 
who was standing very close to him, 
chuckling. He saw the white-haired 
judge looking at him, looking at him with 
a broad grin on his big smooth-shaven 
face. What was it all about? The ways 
of white men were past finding out. 

“Tt’s all over. Let’s go,” said the Colo- 
nel, touching his arm. And then things 
began to happen. 

He saw a stout, red-faced man walking 
toward the judge’s desk. Another man 
sitting at a table called out: “Hello, Ed, 
how’s fishing down-State?” He heard 
Colonel Harvey gasp. He saw the red- 
faced man stop, and speak to some one at 
a table, and he saw him turn and stare. 

“That man isn’t Two-spot Rust!” 

Pandemonium seemed to break loose 
about him. Men began to talk in loud 
voices; there was an uproar of laughter; 
the judge’s white face had gone purple, 
and he was savagely beating his desk with 
a book. Colonel Harvey was vigorously 
mopping his fat face and his bald head 
with a red silk handkerchief. 

He heard the red-faced man disputing 
with a black-mustached man. 

“T tell you, it isn’t Two-spot Rust!” 
shouted the red-faced one. 

“T tell you, it is Two-spot Rust!” 
yelled the black-mustached one. 

“Didn’t I arrest Two-spot Rust?” 
roared Red-face. “Didn’t I have him in 
charge two days? Didn’t I let him out 
on bail?” 

“You're crazy!”. screamed Black-mus- 
tache. 

Red-face strode across to Marmaduke 
Bliss, grabbed the young man’s quivering 
chin, and jerked his mouth open. “Gold 
tooth!” he cried. “Gold tooth! Two- 
spot Rust didn’t have any gold tooth! 
He didn’t have any teeth at all—just 
snags!” 

More noise, more laughter, more loud 
talking, more pounding with the book by 
the purple-faced judge. He heard inar- 
ticulate sounds coming from the throat 
of Colonel Harvey. He himself could 
scarcely breathe; he was afraid some of 
his clothes would drop off, so violently 
was he trembling; the roaring noise in his 
head was almost unbearable. 

The judge was speaking. The Colonel 
had left him and was standing in front of 
his high desk. He caught the sputtering 
words of the judge: “Harvey V. Har- 
vey, I’ll fine you three hundred dollars 
for contempt of court, and I ought to 
send you to jail! I believe I'll do it, 
too!” The anger in the judge’s voice was 
very terrible. Marmaduke edged away, 


edged away a little farther—he was slow- 
ly withdrawing himself from the center 
of the crowd of men in which he stood, 
and no one seemed to be- noticing him. 
He saw a little door in the wall just back 





of the judge’s desk. All of his attention 
became focused on that door. 

The judge was speaking again, in that 
same terrifying voice—something about 
the “man who assisted you in your at- 
tempt to perpetrate this outrageous de- 
ception! Where is he? Bring him be- 
fore me! I'll send him to the chain-gang 
for a hundred years!” 


ARMADUKE darted for the little 

door behind the judge’s desk. Hands 
reached out to stop him, but he slipped 
through them, gained the door and 
poured through it. He found himself in 
a room the walls of which were hidden 
by tall cases filled with books. There was 
no one there. He hesitated just for a 
second, and then as the sound of pursuing 
footsteps came to his ears, he slipped be- 
hind a tall bookcase that stood out from 
the wall a few feet. He would hide there 
—there was no other place. 

Behind the case he spied an opening in 
the floof, a descending flight of narrow 
stairs. He was in the judge’s private 
office, and he had blundered upon that 
official’s private stairway. Down it he 
plunged, taking two, three, four steps at 
a leap, slipping and sliding and falling. 
He reached the bottom, saw a door be- 
fore him and pushed it open. A man sat 
reading a newspaper at a desk. He 
glanced up. 

“G’outa here, you!” he snarled. 

Marmaduke got out, got out with cel- 
erity, and fled on. Far ahead of him, 
down a long, dark corridor, he saw an 
open door and daylight. He made toward 
it with all the speed he could muster, 
gained it and shot out into the open, into 
the yard in which the Courthouse stood. 

Without pausing to take note of direc- 
tion, he fled on, reached the street, 
crossed it, turned into an alley and ran 
its length, crossed another street, turned 
into another alley and ran its length, came 
to another street, and ran on and on. 

Run! Run! Run! A hundred years 
in the chain-gang! He heard the judge’s 
awful words sounding in his ears. Oh, 
to get away and hide! Why had he ever 
listened to the alluring words of Colonel 
Harvey? 

Run! Run! Run! A hundred years 
in the chain-gang! Tobe Shooney had 
been in the chain-gang a hundred days, 
and they had nearly killed him! The 
horror of it! And he had brought this 
upon him by hoping for something he 
should never have given a thought to— 
a little car to take Cordelia Shooney out 
riding in! 

Run! Run! Run! Through alleys 
‘where startled dogs fled away from him, 
too scared to bark. Through streets 
where children dropped their play and 
stared after him, where drivers of wagons 
pul'ed in their horses and looked back at 
him, roaring with laughter, where women 
screamed, where old men stopped and 


asked: “What was that went by just 
then?” 
Run! Run! Run! A hundred years 


in the chain-gang! Through vacant lots, 
through yards, down little paths, along 
the river-bank and back into streets and 
alleys to avoid bluecoated policemen who 
appeared everywhere. Run! Run! Run! 

He had never run so fast nor so far 
nor for so long a time in all his young 
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meg He had never known he could rp 
so fast, so far, for so long a time. Tw 
hours before, he would have said such an 
accomplishment as this was impossible 
with him. He was sweating Profusely: he 
was breathing hard; his heart was pound. 
ing noisily. He had lost the battered 
billycock hat, which Colonel Harvey had 
set upon his woolly head; both of the 
ancient broken brogans had been left og 
the judge’s private stairway, and he ray 
in purple socks; the sorry trousers, foy 
sizes too large for his spare frame, had 
cast their waist fastenings, and he Was 
compelled to hold them up with both 
hands as he ran; in some mysterious way 
the tailless coat had found a tail that 
streamed out behind him, wig-wagging un. 
translatable signals of distress, _ 

A hundred years in the chain-gang! 
Would this last street into which he had 
dodged out of sight of two guardians of 
the law never have a turning? Was there 
not an alley somewhere, a vacant lot? 
Ah, here was a cross-street! He wheeled 
about the corner. In front of him, drawn 
up to the curb, was a mud-spattered near- 
truck. A young negro was on his knees 
at its side, tightening a nut on a tire-rim, 
and a trim young negro girl stood by, 
watching the work under way. ° He tried 
to swerve away from the pair, to cross 
the street, but stumbling over a water 
plug, he fell sprawling near them. 


‘Ta young woman looked, threw up 
her hands and screamed. “Dook! 
You Dook!” she cried. 

The young man dropped his wrench 
and straightened up. “Fo’ the luva Jee- 
hossyfat, Dook, w’at’s goin’ on heah?” 
he demanded. 

“Take me home, Jim! Please take me 
home in youah ca’!” pleaded the fallen 
runner, dragging himself to his knees. 
“Dey’s aftah me—the p’lice! Take me 
home, Jim!” 

“Tl do that jus’, Dook! Pile in the 
back pa’t of the truck and lay down flat 
on dem bags. Nobody’ll see you! Pile 
in—dat’s it!” Jim Blood was all sympa- 
thy. 

The fugitive climbed into the box of 
the truck and flattened out on the bot- 
tom. Jim Blood threw an armful of 
fertilizer-bags over him. The bags had 
recently held fertilizer which Jim Blood 
had been delivering, and there had been 
not a little of it left in the sacks when 
they were emptied. It sifted out upon 
the hider, stuck to his sweaty skin, fell 
into his mouth and was carried by his 
sobbing breathing into his throat and 
lungs. It was vile, nasty-tasting stuff, and 
it made him sick. But he lay very quiet 
making not a move. Jim Blood assisted 
Cordelia Shooney to a seat in the car and 
climbed in and sat down beside her. 

The run to Marmaduke’s home was 4 
swift’ one. With rare thoughtfulness Jim 
took his car up an alley running back 0 
the Bliss homestead. 

“Bile out, Dook!” he whispered as he 
brought the truck to a stop. “You cl 
sneak in the back way, and nobody wont 
see you a-tall! Duck down, Dook, kinds 
low-like! So long, Dook—I’ll see yo 
soon.” : ; 

Cordelia Shooney, with a mixture 0 
wonder, pity, disgust and sorrow in het 
great dark eyes, gazed after the shattered 
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a. 


Are you willing to be judged by their appearance P 


OU gesture freely as you talk to 

him. His eyes follow your mov- 

ing finger tips. What are his im- 
pressions ? 


Men are especially sensitive to little de- 
ficiencies ina woman’s appearance. Many 
men habitually judge a woman by the 
condition of her hands. The impression 
given by carelessly manicured nails is a 
hard thing to overcome. 


With cotton wrapped 
around an orange stick 
and dipped in Cutex, 
work around each nail, 
pushing back the cuticle 


Wherever you go you are being silently 
appraised by your nails. Lovely hands, 
smooth, even nails immediately suggest a 
background of refinement. 


The most important part of your mani- 
cure is the care of the cuticle. When vou 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 
TWO DIMES TODAY 


cut the overgrown cuticle, you inevitably 
cut the live skin. As it heals, the skin 
is left thick and ragged. There is danger 
also of injuring the sensitive nail root, 
which is only one-twelfth inch below the 
surface. 


You can easily have lovely hands 


It is possible to keep the cuticle thin, 
smooth, evenly shaped without cutting it. 
Your hands and nails can be so lovely 
you will be proud to have them noticed. 


Cutex will soften the cuticle and keep 
it in good condition—it will prevent 
hangnails and rough places. 


Foliow the directions under the illus- 
trations. You will be surprised when 
For snowy white TS 
nail tips apply Cutex 
Nail White under- 
neath them directly 


from tube, A few 


brisk rubs with Cu- 
tex Nail Polish will 
give the nailsa high 
gloss. 


you see how easy it is to have the same 
dainty nails you have so admired in your 
friends. Once or twice a week, give your 
nails this quick manicure. A few min- 
utes is all that is necessary. You need give 
no more thought to the care of your 
hands. The consciousness of flawless 
nails will add greatly to your poise—your 
general charm. 


You can get Cutex at any drug or de- 
partment store in the United States and 
Canada, and any chemist’s shop in Eng- 
land. 


A manicure set for 20 cents 


Send the coupon below and 20 cents 
for the Introductory Manicure Set. This 
is not as large as the standard set but it 
contains enough of the Cutex preparations 
for at least six complete manicures. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 605, 200 Mountain St., 
Montreal, Canada. 





NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 605, 114 West 17th Street 
New York City 


Cutex Cuticle Remover comes 
in 35¢ and 65c bottles. Cutex 
Nail White, Nail Polish and 
Cold Cream are 35¢ each. 





Send two dimes for 
this manicure set 
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figure of Marmaduke Bliss as he crept up He laid down the polisher and with his 
the garden path. free hand drew the unresisting gir] to him 
“Let’s go fom heah, Jim!” she said, and kissed her. 
shuddering. “Sich goin’-ons like dis They heard footsteps on the other s 
makes me sick all ovah!” of the brick wall. we 
“Wondah who dat can be,” Said the 
i pet] morning Marmaduke arose early girl. She jumped upon a bench and 
and shaved and dressed. He put on looked over the top of the wall, Ah 
black trousers and a black coat, black black negro was coming up from . 
socks and black shoes, a shirt with black river, carrying a dripping jute bag al 
stripes, a black bow tie, and from a closet back. She drew up her broom lifted j 
he took a black hat. over the wall and jabbed it down U : 
From one of his front teeth he removed the man’s head as he passed below her 
a loose-fitting gold cap which he tossed “Hey! Who dat bashin’ my bean lke 
FA; Shick Revidenee C. B. Schormerhert out of a window. Then he went into the dat?” roared the big man, pushing his hat 
kitchen and ate the substantial breakfast from over his eyes and looking up, 
Does it Cost Much his mother had prepared for him, after saw the laughing face of the young girl 
to Build Now? which he departed for Major Brooke’s. and he began to grin. Pils 
: . It was in the middle of the afternoon “W’at you-all got in dat sack, Mistah 
If you build to-day and when Cordelia Shooney heard the story Bliss?” asked the girl. 
build throughout of cag of his adventures of the previous day. “Catfishes, Deely—twenty-nine big fy; 
Hollow Tile, your home “You gone and done all dat fo’ me, catfishes!” : 


cost less in the end than if 99 P r- 
you had built of some less Dook?” she whispered. Oh, my! I knows a place I’d like ty 


permanent material before “Suah !” ; } eat suppah tonight!” 

the war. You will use less “Willin’ to go in the chain-gang fo’ me, “Come on ovah and eat suppah at ouh 

coal. Your home will be damp aftah you knowed how dey banged my place, Deely. Hello, Dooky! Dooky, le 

proof, vermin proof and most paw ’bout?” don’t like catfishes, Deely! He says cat 

————_ = fed — “Suah! Ww, Cordelia, I’d do jus’ mos’ fishes is vulga’! Yah, yah, yah!” 
e— as any ol’ t’ing fo’ youah sake, dog take it, “Not no mo’ I don’t, Paw! Not w 

nosuch home-destroyer as fire, I would!” mo’! Will you go, Deely, will you? Tj 


NATCO:-HOLLOW: TILE “Ma’maduke Bliss, I jus’ wish to ex- come on right down, Paw, and help yoy 
ed ee pess my say dat dat was suah some sacky- skin ‘em. Il’s mos’ done heah.” 
vin, 6S ante ae ee Se fuss! Dat’s the nobles’ ack I evah “All right, come on, two of you,” said 


tile you buy is the genuine, trade- - > - > 
marked product. Each piece of knowed of in my life!’ the big man amiably, shouldering his bag 


tile is imprinted with the name ‘“ ” “: ; 
NATCO to insure you that you Deely! and moving away. 


are getting 2 aa. or “Dooky!” The two on the bench looked at each 
Ack your teal bellies supply Two hours later they were hidden from other. Then the young man spoke. 
1 dealer for further information. the sight of prying eyes in the Major’s “We'll tell ‘em at the suppah-table, eh, 
NATIONAL FIRE -PR@DFING rose-garden near the high brick wall Deely?” 

‘COMPANY 


° that ran down to the river’s edge. “Uh-huh!” 
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\ 135 Federal St., Pittsburg, Pa. Cordelia carried a broom; Marmaduke “My, I suttnly does like catfish, don't 
N 


4 | held a shoe-polisher in one hand, a shoe you?” 








belonging to Major Brooke in the other. “Does I? Mm-m-m-m!” 
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Mrs. Bartley’s delightful heroine RASTUS EARNS HIS SLEEP 


comes into her own in the 7 
JUNE RED BOOK MAGAZINE | | (Continued from page 82) 











| thoroughly into the briar-patch, and then slowly and empty-handed across the fields, 
took Wolf to a rail fence not far away frosted and cold to the feet, under the 
and held him up to run his nose along chill October moon. 
that, on a chance that somehow the ’coon That was their last encounter with 
had reached it and run along it to conceal Rastus. When winter came on, Rastus 
its scent. The rail was “cold.” Back decided to den up in his rock-cave at first, 
Wolf tore to the briar-patch, his instinct but a warm, melty day precipitated the 
telling him Rastus must be there. Sud- same sort of trickle through a crack that 
denly he whined and tore along a new had made an ice-cake over his fathers 
scent—ftom the briar-patch to—to the tail, necessitating an heroic operation; 99 
little pond! The pond had an outlet Rastus, being wiser, forsook the den, tak 
, , brook. Rastus had escaped! Not ahun- ing his mate with him, and two of the 
faah-O Study, dvchthecta, . Lows dred yards down that brook the thick children also, who had stuck around with 
“50% Ch th Paint” woods began, and the ’coon could have the old folks. They climbed out on the 
0% Cheaper than Faint gone up directly from the water into any damp snow, foraged a bit for food and 
( 100% Handsomer ) one of scores of trees, and traveled came to the great chestnut which wis 
For Shingles and Other Exterior Woodwork thenceforth far above the ground. hollow at its first fork, high above the 
You can save half your paint bill and half The men went back,—leaving poor ground. into 
your painting bill, by staining your house Wolf to circle the pond over and over Up it they went, one by one, and it 
with Cabot’s Stains. The colors are rich like a whining merry-go-round—picked the hole above the spring of the huge 
and velvety, they bring out the beauty of || up his lantern and proceeded to a limb, a hole invisible from the ground 
the grain of the wood, and they last as long | | thorough investigation of the briar-patch. Inside the hollow were five other “cons 
as paint. They are made of genuine Creosote, || | Quite concealed within it was a small flat who stirred wakefully at the arrival of 
which penetrates and preserves the wood. /# | rock, and under this rock a natural cave newcomers, for the day was warm, 
ey eae oe gg 2 into which a woodchuck had burrowed. offered no resistance. Working mtos 
Ss . | Going through the tangle, you could step nooks and corners of the interior as were 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains |]! on the rock but you could not step into not occupied by ’coons, Rastus and 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send | the hole, for it was covered by the over- family likewise settled down, curling into 
ensue. Gamer, a ae hanging of the stone. balls, and closed their. eyes against D1 
18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | Wolf knew that his particular quarry return of spring. And Rastus, at et 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco had gone toward the pond. So master think you will agree, had earned the 
and dog, at two in the morning, returned to leave no call. 
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: pin 
Bite” AS 


Alon 


and /fs Court 


©} T has been said that the only throne which remains un- 


shaken is baby’s. 


He reigns supreme while adoring 


parents seek untiringly to give him every comfort. 
How carefully the tender, flower-like skin must be 
bathed,—what gentle treatment is necessary if the scalp 
is to be kept healthy, and the hair soft and silky. 
Mothers know all this and many of the wisest use Resinol Soap. They 


know it is perfectly pure and will keep baby wholesome and sweet,—at: 


the same time tending to prevent. rashes and chafing. 


Besides being so effective for King 
Baby, mothers find Resinol Soap de- 
lightful for preserving and improving 
their own complexions. Use it as 
directed and see if you cannot feel how 
much easier the pores breathe, after 
being refreshed by its soothing, cleans- 
ing ingredients. 


At all drug and toilet goods counters. 


Trial Free. Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


For the daily bath Father declares 
there is nothing more stimulating. He 
also says Resinol Shaving Stick is the 
best ever because it leaves his face free 
from the dry, burning, after-shaving 
effects. 


ESINOLS oAP 
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Keeps 
Little Hurts 
From Getting Big 


Small skin injuries are liable 
to become serious. Do not 
give them a chance. 


New-Skin is a_ preventive 
and a protection. It is anti- 
septic, and it forms a cover- 
ing that keeps out the germs. 
Have it on hand and use it 
promptly when required. 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


| ing her a squeeze. 





In an early issue: “The Lovers,” 
by F. Britten Austin. 
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| THE DEVIL’S DOLL 
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(Continued from page 27) 





| ceasing monologue, and was only vaguely 
aware that he had been speaking. She 
| had surrendered herself utterly to the 
| glory of the untrammeled freedom of her 
eyes, which had traveled to where a hun- 
dred miles westward a giant mountain 
reared itself softly against the sky-line 
in aloof and solemn mystery. 

“And then,” ululated Alf, “if the first 
picture’s a success, we'll get married— 
maybe.” 

Daise’s eyes were still a hundred miles 
away. Her thoughts, if she had any, were 
even farther—out beyond the purple rim 
of the world, reaching helplessly toward 
what we call heaven. So she missed the 
import of what Alf was saying, and which 
| was so contrary to what she had prophe- 
| sied to Laura, and merely answered with 
| a mechanical: “Yes.” 

“That’s a darling!” whispered Alf, giv- 
“Go ahead, Pierre.” 
So they plunged over the crest, passed 





| “the line” with its striped barber-pole 


showing where Maine ends and Canada 
begins, and coasted down through the 
wild and tangled undergrowth by gravity, 
their engine still, and with only the crunch 
of the tires to break the forest silence. 
Te Daise it was like being wafted upon 
an enchanted carpet through the sky. 
Swiftly they descended, leaving mile 
after mile behind them. The woods be- 
came more open; the road widened into 
a highway; it began to be hot; she threw 
off her cloak. The mountains had disap- 
peared, so had the giant trees. The land- 
scape shimmered in a haze of heat in 
which an occasional cow sought refuge by 
a clump of alders. They were in a broad, 
almost level valley, cleared of trees and 
divided into squares by fences of- stone. 
At intervals a thin spire pierced the sky 
and the dazzling glow below showed where 
the sun fell upon the gilded roof of a 
church. The land seemed desolate and 
dead. 

“Gee!” remarked Daise with feeling. 
“This is like Times Square in August! 
It was all right up there on top, but this 
is something fietce! Say, Alf, have you 
got anything to eat? I’m famished.” 

De Myer shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he answered mournfully. “I 
haven’t even got a lemon; but there’s a 
town along here somewheres, I guess— 
Hit it up, Pierre. Take us to the Ritz- 
Carlton!” 

Presently they passed some squalid, 
scattered houses where pigs and hens were 
disporting themselves in the shade be- 
neath the elevated piazzas, and entered 
the narrow cobbled streets of the little 
French-Canadian village of Sainte Mar- 
guerite. 

“Good Lord, what a place!” ejaculated 
Alf. 

At that precise moment the Rozier 
came to a gentle stop of its own accord. 
Pierre climbed down and opened the hood. 

“Il n’y a pas de gaz!” he remarked 
shortly. “Ze matter is in the carbora- 
teur. It is necessary that I take it off!” 

Father Sansregret carefully descended 
the wooden steps of Madame Thébaud’s 





maison de pension and raised his black 


brell sae 
cotton umbrella against the eye. . 
noonday glare. Madame Thébawt os 
fading very fast, being now jp 1 
ninety-third year, and her “house 4 
boarding” had had no guest within val 

5 S 
for she had been bedridden for oye 
decade. Nevertheless the sign stil} ‘ 
mained. Things did not change in Ste 
Marguerite sur Chaudiére. Even the tor. 
toise-shell cat on the stoop Opposite— 
that of M. Rousseau, the avocat—had g} 
ways been there, busy as now with ing. 
tiable washing; and the same chickens had 
scratched and flopped in the dust he 
neath the lawyer’s piazza. 

The only thing that happened noy 
in Ste. Marguerite was death: nobody was 
ever born there any more; and they rarely 
died, except of old age. But Father Sans. 
regret was nevertheless always extremely 
busy. To him life in the little villag 
was full of beauty and replete with inter. 
est. It had always been so, ever since 
he had been sent there on his graduation 
from college forty years before, and his 
seventy-six years had been crowded with 
piety and good works. There was nota’ 
soul in all the upper Chaudiére Valley 
who did not know and love Father Sans. 
regret—hardly an animal, in fact, for it 
was he who had put in the water-barrel 
at the crossroads on the long stretch to 
St. Pierre. ; 

“They will come sometime,” he a 
sured old Vital La Fortune, the charbon- 
nier. “By and by, when the lower valley 
gets too full, we shall have a wave of 
immigration from Quebec. You will see. 
Then I shall have a full-robed choir again 
as I did in 1889, and perhaps be able to 
gild the roof of the church that it may 
reflect the glory of God.” 


HE aged Vital did not reply. He was 

a crafty octogenarian who said little 
Twice he had visited Montreal, and com 
pared with the saintly priest he was 4 
worldly-wise person. He knew well that 
the choir would not come back nor the 
roof be gilded. But he would not ds 
courage Father Sansregret. 

The priest, his head surrounded by # 
nimbus of dust, lifting his cassock from 
the road with one hand and holding » 
his umbrella with the other, walked slow 
ly down the street, passing in tum the 
houses of M. Massicotte the agent @at 
surance, of Pellier the saddler, of Belle 
feuille the cordonnier, until he came 0 
that of Pouliot tHe tailleur, where a great 
pair of slightly tarnished golden scissos 
swung above the sidewalk. The sha 
were down, and hanging grotesquely from 
the doorknob in lieu of crape was 4 pili! 
little insignia of mourning—a bow W 
dangling streamers made of tissue paper. 
The golden shears of Clyte had severed 
the silver thread of Pouliot’s youngest! 
child. Father Sansregret went m. . 

There were those in Ste. Marguetile 
who secretly thought that the good pries 
was sadly behind the times. Les Dames 
Pennault, for instance, who sold “cigal 
soft drinks, raw furs and horse-teme 
dies,” had a brother who lived down it 
river at St. Phillippe, whom they v™ 
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How to wash your 
woolens 


Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
to a gallon of water. Whisk into 
a lather in very hot water, and 
then add cold water till luke- 
warm. Work woolens up and 
down in the suds. Squeeze the 
Tich lather again and again 
through soiled spots. 

Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters, dissolving a little Lux 
in the last water. This leaves 
wool and fluffier. Run 
blankets through a loose wringer 
and hang in the shade to dry, 
im a moderate atmosphere. 
Spread sweaters on a towel. 


No more dingy corners 
on your blankets 


OW you used to avoid the 
H thought! When you came 
upon dingy corners where 
those precious blankets would trail 
on the floor, and dim edges where 
they tucked themselves in—you 
shut youreyes! Ifthey had to lose 
their luxurious softness, their warm 
fluffiness in the laundry, it was go- 
ing to be the last minute possible. 


But to-day there’s no need for 
pretending. With Lux you can 
wash your big, handsome blankets 
as often as you like! 


Just the purest bubbling suds. 
There’s not a particle of hard cake 
soap to stick to the fuzzy wool 


Lux was specially made for all fine thing 


ends and never be washed out! 
Not a mite of rubbing to twist and 
mat the delicate wool fibres! 


You souse your beautiful blankets 
up and down in the rich suds. You 
press the cleansing lather through 
and through, and every speck: of 
dirt is whisked away with the rich 
bubbling suds. 


They’ll come out downy and 
snug. The Lux way is so gentle 
and so careful. You always know 
just how nice and soft and fluffy 
your winter covers are going to be. 
You can get Lux from your grocer, 
druggist or department store. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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laundering 





Crépes de Chine Organdies Sweaters ‘ 
orgettes Batistes Scarfs 
ons Lawns Babies’ woolens 
Voiles Blankets 





Conmrichted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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Sealpax 


tter Athletic Underwear 
Oid In a Uleaner way 


HEN the mercury climbs to 90 in the shade the man 

in a suit of Sealpax feels 10 degrees cooler than his 
sweltering fellows. Sealpax is cut from airy fabric for the 
freedom of active men. 

Sealpax is laundered to a snowy whiteness, and comes to 
you-fresh and spotless in the Sanitary Sealpax Envelope. 
Get it today—and laugh at the thermometer! Write for 
“The Sealpax Family Booklet.” 

THE SEALPAX COMPANY. Baltimore, Md. 


“*‘Lady Sealpax’’ “*Little Brother 
Dainty Athletic Underwear for and Little Sister Sealpax’’ 
Every Woman Every Da Dad's Comfort for Dad's Kids 
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occasionally, and they brought back wild 
stories of “cinemas” and “les miljes des 
autos.” As yet there was no motor in 
Ste. Marguerite, although Roy! Greve 
on account of the many which went honk. 
ing through the town, had put in a tank 
with a red pump and hung out a sign over 
his stable door: “Gazoline et ACCEssoires 
dauto.” There were no accessories how. 
ever. The most progressive inhabitan 
dealt exclusively in “pompes funébres’ 
but who had now become a ““marchand fe 
néral” with a sign announcing that “Mop. 
plaisir Sells Progress Clothes,” and who 
had leased to an advertising agent. the 
privilege of erecting another in his 


yard reading “Chiguez le tabac Cut Plug” 


As a whole, however, the townsfolk wer 
fairly conservative. 


ET save in the desiccating heat of mid. 

summer, Ste. Marguerite was by no 
means without touches that caught and 
even charmed the eye. In the first place 
all the houses had roofs built with cury. 
ing eaves, so that they had the look of 
wearing conical hats with turned-up 
brims. This gave the town a certain ait 
of gayety, as did the plant-stands m 
every piazza filled with red geraniums, be. 
gonias and fuchsias. These piazzas area 
feature of French-Canadian villages, be 
ing affixed high up against the fronts of 
the houses like shelves, so that they may 
be securely above the level of the snow 
in winter; and at other times they offer 
a fine chance to lay out the washing 
which in midweek splashes the street with 
color. 

Moreover; Ste. Marguerite is a social 
place, where the old women sit with their 
spinning-wheels in the doorways, and the 
young ones carry their sewing-machines 
out under the trees, while the old men 
play chess right in the middle of the side- 
walk. The houses are of varying colors, 
in accordance with the individual taste 
of the owners; but none are as daring as 
the widow Lariouette, who recently af: 
fected a bright pink, though she claims 
the paint was sent up from St. Pierre 
against her wishes and that she had the 
Hobson’s choice of being obliged either 
to use it or have it wasted. And then 
something of Ste. Marguerite may be 
inferred from the fact that the inhabi- 
tants called their pont de plage (or toll- 
bridge) “Anne Marie.” 

Father Sansregret came out of the 
Maison Pouliot and started toward the 


| sacristy with a heavy heart. He was feel 


ing his years, and he had a long afternoo 
before him. Besides, he could not with 
stand the heat as well as of yore, and he 
dreaded the long walk across “Anne Mx 
rie” necessary to visit poor Louis Hetu, 
whose legs had been crushed in the spring 
log-jam and had both been amputated just 
below the knees. Madame Hetu did het 
best to get along, but it was @ hous 
haunted by irreparable poverty in spite of 
Louis’ brave effort to be cheerful. 
The priest must also have 4 serious 
talk with Roger Grodine, who ran a 
pharmacie and who had taken to the habit 
of consuming his own drugs; and he - 
a call to Madame St. Armand, who, . 
though almost literally starving, wa ® 
proud that he was in despair of doing - 
thing for her. There were many = a 
thereabout, men who had been inju 
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Noted 


Psychologists 
try the Realism Test 


Pace 101. 











From actual photograph taken in 
the Edison Shop, Fifth Ave., New 
York, when Mes:rs. Bingham, 
Farnsworth and Follett came in 
and asked to hearthe Realism Test. 


Get remarkable and enjoyable sensation from Mr. Edison's 
unigue musical experiment 


T was in that temple of music—the 

Edison Shop on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The great rear hall, semi-visible 
through half-open doors, was steeped 
ina profound hush. A voice drifted to 
my ears from within —a voice lovely 
and fall, vibrant with a depth of feeling. 
[recognized the first, appealing notes 
of a beloved ballad. 

The exquisite beauty of the music 
instinctively drew my eves through the 
doors— that I might gaze upon the 
singet, Instead, I beheld three men 
seated before a stately Chippendale 
cabinet. Their heads were bowed. 
The magic spell of the beautiful song 
was full upon them. 

The music died away. The 
three men sat on in silence. They 
were lost in reverie. 

Finally one found his voice: «<I 
could have sworn there was a living 
singer behind me. It was marvelous. 

ad me back to a certain summer I 
spent in my youth.’’ 

The second stirred himself: ««I felt 
the presence of a living singer, She 
Was singing — free and unrestrained. 


The accompaniment seemed by a 
separate instrument.’’ 

The third spoke up: ‘‘ The music 
filled my mind with thoughts of peace 
and beauty.’’ 


The Realism Test 


Ir was Mr. Edison’s unique Realism 
Test—given specially for three men of 
international renown in art and science. 
The man who first spoke was Dr. W. 
V. Bingham, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Applied Psychology, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. His two col- 
leagues were Prof. C. H. Farnsworth, 
Director of the Department of Music, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Wilson Follett, Esq., dis- 
tinguished author and music critic. 
Perhaps no other three men could be 
found in America, who have delved so 
deeply into that fascinating subject of 
research: How does music exert its 
strange power on our minds and emotions? 

Perhaps no similar group of men 
could combine, to an equal degree, 
the viewpoint of scientist, musician, 
and music-lover. 


The test was to determine scientific- 
ally the emotional reactions produced 
by the realism of Mr. Edison’s new 
phonograph, 

The reactions of these highly critical 
minds demonstrated that Mr. Edison 
has succeeded in devising a new and 
fascinating way for you to judge the 
New Edison. It brings into play your 
whole temperament and your fullest 
capacity to feel the finer emotions. 


Would you like to try 


the same test ? 


Tue Edison dealer in your city is 
equipped to give you the Realism Test. 
Look for his announcement, or if you 
do not know who he is, write us for 
his name. 

Send forthe fascinating book, ‘ «Edison 
and Music.’’ It is a story, written by 
one of Edison’s right-hand men, that 
helps you understand the marvelous art 
of Music’s Re- Creation which Edison 
developed at a cost of 3 million dollars, 


THOMAS A, EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 
She. Phonograph with a Soul" 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


“PYRENE Will Save 


My New Car” 


| rent with anguish. He knew that the wi 
| lage offered practically nothing in the™ 


“TF I'd only had Pyrene last summer 
I wouldn’t have been left stranded 
with my family at night on a bleak 
country road with the smoking ruin of 
a good touring car. 


‘“‘Cars are hard to get these days, 
and they cost real money. 


*‘So have this Pyrene installed on 
the very day my new car is delivered.” 


Saves 15% on Automobile Fire Insurance 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 

17 East 47th Street, New York 

ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages | 
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the big woods or on the ri 
families had a hard time to keen 
and soul together. The Nearest hog 
was thirty miles away. Poverty va 
curse of the land, and Father Sang 
had practically nothing with which tg 
lieve it. The little that he had 
quickly exhausted for medicines bra 
or a bit of nourishing food given here 
there with meticulous discretion, 

Yet Father Sansregret was Content 
the knowledge that he was living a 
of service and fulfilling his vocation 9 
out thought of earthly reward, Hey 
always seemingly very near to } 
seemed nearer than ever; and byy 
trick of the northern atmosphere the 
of the sky bent low above Ste, May 
rite and seemed to caress it with a log 
touch. Next to looking at little ¢ 
dren—varticularly those who carried} 
umbrellas under which one had to » 
to see who they were—Father Sansme 
liked to look at the sky 
liked to look at the little children anf 
the sky which he fi'led with countless 
gels, so people liked to gaze into his fi 
old face with its patient, faded 
for they saw there all that the chil 
and the angels had taught him of tj 
ance, devotion, sympathy and self-gg 
fice, and it gave them courage and chi 
fulness to endure the gray rigor of 
lives. 

And then suddenly Father Sansteg 
came face to face with an angel. — 


ver, and 


HE was far more beautiful than 

angel of whom he had ever dream 
and he could scarcely believe his ¢ 
Neither did he notice her costume, { 
the loveliness of her hair and sking 
the celestial purity of 
molded features. 

“Beg pardon,” said the angel in sily 
tones, “but could you tell me if there 
a hotel here?” 

Then Father Sansregret, perceiving i 
the angel had a stomach, came to hins 
and raised his broad-brimmed hat ii 
above his ‘head. 





| “Alas, mademoiselle,” he replied in 


best seminary English, “one has no bold 

and the maison de pension of Mat 

Thébaud is no longer in operation.” 
The heart of Father Sansregret © 


of sustenance. Stale bread might # 


haps be obtained of Picot the bowlengl 


fly-blown candy doubtless of les Dat 
Penault, but ‘nothing fit for this child 
grace, and her companions. Father 9 
regret became possessed of a mad i 
It was his own dinner-time; and Cele 


the aged maid of all work, who camem 
fore breakfast and went away in the allé 
| neon, 


was in the kitchen. Could be 
Was it not proper under all the ci 
stances? Guilty of the sin of selfishness 
Father Sansregret decided ex cathedra 
his own favor. 
Would Madame and her friends dol 
the honor to share his very 9 
déjeuner? a 
Daise clasped her hands ecstatic’ 
Had Father Sansregret been other 
what he was, she would have pris 
embraced him. In her sporadic sm 
davs she had taken a few French less0 
and her trifling acquaintance with the a 


her delicate 
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Is travel cpmabort worth 
a thought about your luggage 


ACKING ought not to be the 

nuisance it so often is. Nor 

should you be forced to have 
everything pressed the minute you 
open your trunk. 

Yet thousands of men and women 
go through this same thing trip after 
trip—and never seem to realize what 
a Belber Wardrobe Trunk could do 
for them. 

You arrive at your hotel, tired after 
a long, dirty trip. 

Your trunk is brought to your room. 


You unlock it—swing it open. There 
—all your clothes as fresh and neat as 
when you put them in. Everything 
in its place—nothing mussed. No un- 
packing to do—no trouble at all. You 
are at home and settled at once. 


A Belber Wardrobe. Remember 
that name—‘“‘Belber.”” It stands for 
thirty years’ experience in producing 
fine luggage for people who know how 
to travel in comfort. 

People who are critical about the 
style of their personal equipment. 

People who know va/ues—and that 
the dearest dollar in the world is the 
one “‘saved”’ by buying inferior goods. 

Whether Wardrobe Trunk, Bag or 
Suit-Case, the seasoned traveler will 
tell you that there is nothing else so 
good as Belber. Nothing made with 
the same minute attention to the 
traveler’s needs, or his wish for sound 
value for his money. 

See the Belber display—at the best 
dealers in your city. . 


For description of the Wardrobe Trunk shown above, write for Booklet E 
If you are interested in a Traveling Bag or Suit-Case, write for Booklet F 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Belber 





TRAVELING GOODS 
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A razor and stropping 
device combined in one 


sharp edge 
every day 


No “‘pull,’”? no “ scrape’ 


OES your safety razor 
D blade grow duller and 
duller with each shave 
until you cannot stand it any 
longer? Do you have endless 
bother and expense with new 
blades? If so, you are paying 
the penalty of shaving with an 
unstropped edge. 


Look at an unstropped razor 
blade under a microscope and 
you will see small “saw-teeth,” 
bent out of alignment. These 
irregular teeth “catch” in the 
beard, “scrape” the skin and 
“pull” the tiny hair follicles. 


You don’t need to put up with 
this discomfort—nor with the 
bother and expense of using a 


* with this unique razor 


new blade every so often. You 
can avoid all the drawbacks of 
the ordinary safety razor if you 
use the 4.utoStrop Razor. 


Becauseofits unique, patented 
design, the AutoStrop Razor 
can be*stropped without even 
removing the blade. Just slip 
the strop through the razor 
head. Give the razor a dozen 
quick passes over the strop. In 
ten seconds you have a “new” 
sharp shaving edge! 500 smooth 
cool shaves are guaranteed 
from each package of blades. 

Get an AutoStrop Razor today 
and know the joy of a “new” 
sharp edge every morning! Ask 
your dealer about the free trial. 


AutoStrop Razor 


— sharpens itself 
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guage had been somewhat 
contact with Lucile. enlarge 
“Mercil’” she cried. 
much!” 
“It is nothing,” he declared, beng 
upon her a glance of benediction, on 
give an old man much of pleasure! 


“Thank you 


T was less than half an hour later 4 
word leaped down the Village g 
brought first by little Fachette 1 
daughter of Sorel the épicier—that Fal 
Sansregret was entertaining at dé jet 
an American madame and monsieur ing 
summerhouse on the lawn of the sacra! 
Such a thing had never been known 
fore. 
Sometimes on very hot evenings § 
good father had had Celeste bring bj 
meager supper to the summerhouse. hs 
there was a small round wooden th 
upon which he could afterward do} 
writing Upon this Celeste, under his} 
structions, laid the tablecloth and » 
pared places for the distinguished guest, 
ard here he now conducted the embgp 
rassed Alfred and the charmed and & 
lighted Daise. He did not join themg 
table. Indeed, apart from church pp 
prieties, to do so would have been to @ 
phasize too patently the fact that the 
was not enough food for three. Soh 
ther Sansregret went without his déjep 
ner, as he had so often done before {i 
the sake of other undeserving persons, 

“Will you not seat yourself hep 
Madame—with the light behind you?"} 
invited her. “And your husband thew 
Good!” 

He took off his hat and gently fanm 
himself, standing beside them and smilig 
hospitably. Daise was struck more 
ever with the nobility of his face, i 
saintliness of his expression, the swetk 
ness and kindliness in his faded ey 
What a wonderful old man! And by ii 
very presence the dingy summerhouse it 
quired for her the sanctity of a placed 
worship where no sordid idea, no sel 
motive, no evil thought could enter. Wil 
his glance upon her, she felt as she hadi 
the cathedral of the woods, lifted outa 
herself, cleansed of her worldliness, pit 
tected and at peace. And he for his patt 
gazing upon her entrancing loveliness, felt 
elevated and strengthened. _Betwes 
them flowed a mysterious spiritual cam 
munion, his beauty reacting to be 
“Daughter!” was his unform 
thought. “Father!” was hers. | 

Father Sansregret had too much cour 
tesy to overlook Alf’s claims 4s | 
angel’s husband, and from time to, Ui 
sought to include him in the convent 
tion, greatly to Alf’s embarrassmetl, 
the priest spoke quite naturally ¢ 8 
of course concerning things which # 
Broadway were usually not mention 
except in jest. Alf, however, ham 
checked his appetite just in time to 
his fat round head while Father Sans 
gret had asked the blessing, was 0 io 
engrossed in doing justice to the exce 
meal of chicken, omelette, potalte 
cheese and coffee which Celeste s# 4 
fore them, that he paid little attention 
the priest’s talk. 

devel from one to the other, Pathe 
Sansregret began 
that were always 
heart—simple things, 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


; z 


Why So Many Prefer 
the Chandler Six 


motor, simplifying control of the car in 
trafic and adding no end of pleasure to 
open-road driving. 


HE appeal of the handsome Chandler 
Sedan and Coupe is far-reaching 
among men and women who are apprecia- 
tive of the better qualities of motor car 


The Chandler Coupe seats three persons 


- design and construction and finish. ay setie: 6 f a 
, fat The beauty of line and snug comfort and vs Caden os a if cegtaie es "i 
tweed : a ee : #4 ee a arge deep-cushioned auxiliary seat is used. 
a fine upholstering and finish naturally —s . I eg seh foes he gga 
ten appeal to them in a great degree. But they The Sedan, quite the most attractive of 
ulated all appreciate quite as much the ease of sedans, seats seven persons in perfect com- 
- driving the Chandler Six, the unusual fort or five without the use of the folding 
5 the flexibility of the power of its marvelous spring-cushioned chair seats. 

tim 

7 The Chandler car, in all models, is more fairly 

t, 


Week 75585 FRR oS 


priced than any other car of similar quality 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1805 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $289 5 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f.0.b Cleveland, Ohio) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: § Columbus Circle, New-York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 





















A Hercules Glazier 
Entering Top of 
Glaze Mill with 


Car of Green Grain 


The Powder Maker 


Considering how important this work is to the public, it is 
fitting that more should be known about the powder maker 
and his job. 


The characteristics which fit him for his work are as largely 
mental as physical, and the work itself develops his acute- 
ness of mind—his powers of observation, judgment, and 
decision. 


The powder worker trained in the school of the Hercules 
plants learns to take in all his surroundings at a glance. If 
he enters one of the small buildings on a dynamite or black 
powder line nothing escapes him. He sees instantly many 
things which the’casual observer might gaze at for minutes 
without noticing. 


A large part of the explosives used in the United States, 
and much that is used in foreign countries, is made by the 
men in twelve Hercules plants—four for dynamite and 
eight for black blasting powder. 


Behind all our manufacturing industries and our railroads, 
behind all the useful and beautiful objects fashioned out of 
metals—from hob nails to scarf pins, and from steam 
shovels to limousines—stands the powder worker. With- 
out the explosives he supplies—hundreds of millions of 
pounds annually—the miner’s efforts to move the vast inert 
bodies of ore and coal would be as futile as the scratching 


of hands. 
HERCULES POWDER Co. 
Chicago St. Louis New York 
: Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
t Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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and, he assumed, real to 

love of God, and of the holes i 
-sacrament of marriage, and of the ble C 
ness of service. He had said the m. 
things hundreds if not thousands of Y 
before to the children of the Chaukie 
|and because he believed them ail 
|cause their simple beauty was like 7 
beauty of his face, his children had } 
lieved them too. So Daise, resaidag 
old man whom she had never seen ben 
and would probably never see again, wig 
a reverence approaching awe, and with; 
strange impulsive affection, believed aly 
for they brought with them a faint ely 
of the things she had heard as a child 
as a child believed. : 

He spoke of God’s love and how aw 
our own reluctance to accept it Stand 
between his children and eternal hapy 
ness; he spoke of the joy of sacrifice mj 
repentance; and there descended Up 
the shabby little summerhouse an atmy 
phere as different from that in whid 
Daise had lived during the past few yen 
of her success as the fresh, cool breath 
the wilderness had been from that of ty 
stuffy atmosphere of the sleeping 
Herself worshiped by worshipers of th 
beautiful, Daise knelt at the shrine ¢ 
the spiritual beauty of Father Sansrege 
and the words that came from his lx 
fell like a benediction upon her het 
banal, trite thouvh they may have be 
yet made beautiful by his faith. 

“God is all-powerful!” he sighed. “& 
wants our hearts, and we do not wish ts 
give them. This is a mystery!” 

Daise tried to understand, and wonéer 
ing, gazed across the table at Alf a 
thought of her own heart. 

Father Sansregret followed her eyes 
with his own and smiled. 

“Ah, monsieur!” he continued gently 
while Alf choked over a piece of cheew 
“what a blessed and symbolic mystey 
also is the love between husband ai 
wife! These things are too wonderii 
for our comprehension! Yet looking a 
the happiness in Madame’s face, I pr 
ceive there all the heavenly and tent 
things your love for her has put there!’ 

He raised his eyes, and Alf seized th 
opportunity to give her a shamefael 
grin. It was as if he had defiled th 
simple purity of the priest, and it t 
volted her. What a rotten, dirty lit 
bounder he was! How could she have- 

She turned away from him in disgus 
and rested her eyes upon the face off 
priest. If only she could learn from) 
the secret of happiness! Under her 
tions Father Sansregret opened his) 
heart to hers and told her the whole 
of his life in the village and its ne 
Strangers rarely came to Ste. Marguetilt 
and when they did, their mission ¥ 
almost never ecclesiastic, their busines 

ispose of out-of-tlt 
usually being to dispose 0 ol: 
stock to the Penaults and Monplaisit 

With little opportunity to — 
with anybody from the outside worl 
never had he had so entrancing a listene 
So his old tongue wagged as it = 
for many a day while he told of the 
difficulties and hardships of life ‘ 
valley, of the inevitable poverty a F 
tress of those who suffered mistortume 
the lack of medical assistance, 4” 
tolled the loyal devotion of his flock 
































“Mais,” he smiled with an almost 
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HE GREATER yourknowL 

edge of motor cars, the 
better you will be able to truly 
appreciate the superior quali- 
ties and capabilities of the 
SERIES 20 SPECIAL-SIX. 


50-H. P. detachable-head motor; 
intermediate transmission; 119- 
inch wheelbase, giving maximum 
comfort for five passengers. 


All Studebaker Cars are 
equipped with Cord Tires 
another Studebaker precedent 


“This is a Studebaker Year” 





Studebaker quality 
dominant for sixty- 


eight years, 1s reflected ‘ oe gen , ; 
inthis SPECIAL-SIX <—_—m pepe Hl 
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ish assurance, “some day things will be 
different. No doubt a hunared years 
from now we will have hospitals, schools, 
a railroad and no more poverty in the 
district.” 

“A hundred years!” 
puzzled. 

“God moves in His own time,” he 
answered. “I but lay the foundation. 
My successors will build upon it!” 


HEY had arisen from the table and 

were standing on the parched grass 
of the sacristy lawn. Two little children, 
each with a black cotton umbrella, ap- 
proached bashfully, their faces bursting 
into smiles at the sight of Father Sansre- 
gret. 

“Bonjour, Angelique! Bonjour, Raoul!” 
he called lightly to them, and the boy 
doffed his cap and the girl dropped a 
diminutive curtsy. “Tell your mother I 
am coming to see her soon!” 

They were, he explained, two of his 
smaller parishioners whose father had 
been killed the winter before by the fall 
of a tree. Apparently Father Sansregret 
took as much interest in the family as if 
it were his own. Behind them Daise 
could hear Alf muttering something about 
their getting along toward Quebec. She 
shot an indignant glance at him, much as 
if he had been guilty of a crass irrev- 
erence. 

Father Sansregret turned quickly to 
her. 

“Madame and her husband will doubt- 
less desire to continue their journey. It 
is far to Quebec. I must not detain you, 
although I should wish to show you my 
church!” 

“Much obliged,” remarked Alf, shoul- 
dering himself into the conversation, “but 
we've got to beat it. As you say, it’s 
some ride to the St. Lawrence!” 

Daise faced him wrathfully. 

“Can it!” she whispered fiercely. “Go 
on if you want to; but I’m going to give 
this place the once-over! I guess Quebec 
can wait a couple of hours!” 

Alf flushed: but retreated. 

“All right!” he muttered. 
your own way.” 

Father Sansregret held out his hand. 

“IT must myself go a long journey this 
afternoon across the river. Therefore do 
not stand on ceremony.” 

“How are you going?” asked Daise. 

“By foot,” he replied innocently. 
have my umbrella.” 

“The car’s all right now,” said Daise. 
“Let me take you.” 

Father Sansregret’s pulse leaped with 
excitement. He had never been in an 
automobile. Often he had wished that 
he might do so—just once, for a very 
little way, outside the village. But it 
was too much to ask Madame to delay 
herself. Yet—it would save so much of 
time! 

“Pierre!” called Daise sharply. “Start 
her up. I’m going to take a turn through 
the town.” 

Then as the motor moved quietly to 
the foot of the path, she led Father Sans- 
regret to the door of the car and helped 
him gently in. 

“Take it slowly, Pierre,” 
directed. “Coming, Alf?” 

“Nope,” he answered in a disgruntled 
tone. “T’ll stay here and smoke a cigar. 
Don’t be more’n a week!” 


“Have it 


F 


Daise 


murmured Daise, © 


Father Sansregret, sitting in his 
heavenly chariot beside the angel, was 
borne as upon the wings of the wind 
across “Anne Marie” and down the three 
miles of dusty clay road at the end of 
which stood the shack occupied by the 
Hetus. It was, he told himself apolo- 
getically, like being translated in the 
chariot of Elijah. They were there be- 
fore he knew it, and Madame Hetu had 
not yet even had time to clean up after 
dinner. The five anemic children who 
had rushed out to see who was coming 
scattered in confusion. Louis was lying 
with closed eyes on an improvised pallet 
near the door, his swarthy face the color 
of clay. Above his head a string of fly- 
paper slowly twisted and untwisted itself 
from the ceiling. He looked up at their 
approach, and a faint smile flickered over 
his cheek when he recognized Father 
Sansregret. 

“T have brought a visitor,” said the 
priest. 

Louis stared at her in amazement and 
admiration, making an ineffectual moveg- 
ment of his great body as if trying to rise. 
He had fine, clear-cut features, showing 
intelligence and character. Her eyes filled 
at the sight of this once strong, vigorous 
creature now a helpless cripple for life. 
If only she could do something! But 
ske had left her bag lying on the priest’s 
table. 

“Mais oui! That is a sad case,” sighed 
Father Sansregret as they rolled back to 
Ste. Marguerite. “Louis was doing very 
well in spite of his large family and the 
high cost of living.” 

“How much did he earn?” asked Daise 
with some curiosity. 

“Three dollars a day,” answered Father 
Sansregret, “when he was at work—that 
is about half the year. The rest of the 
time he managed his little farm.” 

“Three dollars a day!” she echoed in 
astonishment. 

“Yes,” he answered. “That is not too 
much for a full day’s work. Of course 
we can remember when a dollar and a 
quarter was considered good pay, but 
times have changed.” 

They paused for a few moments at 
Madame St. Armand’s, and then ran up 
the road a short distance toward St. 
Pierre to see the mother of Angelique 
and Raoul. Daise was becoming thought- 
ful. Here was a town where a few dol- 
lars would relieve any amount of actual 
suffering, where perfectly honest and 
worthy people through no fault of their 
own were unable to have the necessities 
to say nothing of any of the luxuries of 
life, merely because of hard luck. Her- 
self familiar with poverty from child- 
hood, her heart nevertheless was smitten 
at the recollection of Madame Hetu, the 
five children and the crippled Louis. 
Why, one day’s. salary would put them 
on their feet! 

There was clearly something wrong 
about it! Perhaps money which came as 
easily as all that carried some sort of 
obligation with it, an opportunity, any- 
wav! A glittering idea possessed her. 
Think what she could do with a year’s 
salary—rebuild a whole district, relieve 
a whole county—rescue a thousand fam- 
ilies from povertv! There was a gesture 
for you! “Movie queen rebuilds French 
village!” “Famous actress turns bene- 
factress!” And yet it wasn’t exactly that, 
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although she confessed to the lure of 4 
headlines. It was something bi * 7 
better, something she owed to a: > 
ot the soul of Father Sansregre faa 
without her knowing it he in) ar 
thing to her loveliness of face «, 
thrilled with excitement. i, 

“Could Madame spare a 
the church?” he ventured, 
assent. 

The door was ajar, but the bare 
ugly edifice was quite empty, It Was th 
typical church of lower Canada, eres 
out of the tithes and donations en 
poverished countryside, the walls of si 
and plaster, the interior Plainly: finisé 
but garish with crude carving and» 
leaf. However, as Father Sansom 
looked about it, his face glowed vii 
loving pride. It was his church, }i 
monument, reared by his unaided e& 
and typifying the religious devotion a) 
self-sacrifice of his communion, 1 
afternoon sun poured hotly through 
windows of shoddy opaque glass. Una 
the altar stood a single hideously dy 
rated vase. Yet within the walls of th 
forlorn house of worship was embne! 
= whole of Father Sansregret’s huni 
ife. 

“Tt is—beautiful!” she declared. “Hy 
proud you must be to have built 
wonderful a church!” 

He smiled delightedly. 

“Tt is,’ he murmured, “the flower ¢ 
faith growing heavenward in a bana 
land.” 

“Tt is very—beautiful!” she repeated 
unable to think of anything else to sy 

As they lingered beside the baptisty 
there came the sound of faltering fo: 
steps, and a peasant woman entered al 
knelt at one of the side altars. 

“You see what it means to my peopl!’ 
he whispered. “Her only son was kill! 
last summer in France.” 


“S7OU’VE crabbed my day, all righ! 

growled Alfred as they rolled » 
to the sacristy path. “We wont rei 
Quebec before midnight.” 

“We wont reach Quebec at all!” she 
torted. “You can drop me at St. Pier 
There’s a train back to New York # 
eight o’clock.” 

“Quit your joshing!” he protested. 
aint fair after leavin’ me to broil here # 
this gravel-bank for two hours and! 
half.” 

Rut Daise paid no attention to his 
There was room in her thoughts only i 
Father Sansregret. ee: 

“You were telling me,” she said to bis 
as they paused beside the table whet 
she had gone to pick up-her purse, “h* 
sometime, a hundred years from Mm 
there would be a hospital and a scot 
and all kinds of things here. Would! 
Madame St. Armand make a /ovt) 
matron for the hospital?” 

“If she were still alive!” he smiled. , 

“But isn’t there anything you 1 
wish for yourself?” she asked m 
“Something for the church, perhaps’ 3 

His face lighted with a beatific & 

ression. ; 

. “Sometime—if only I could gild . 
roof! It means so much! Then 
they are working on the hillsides of . 
the fields, they. can look far ees 
valley and see it shining, and it fills - 
hearts with (Continued om page Hi} 
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ROPER SHAMPOOING 
is what makes beautiful hair. 
It brings out all the real life, 
lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


Be SURE its 


Your hair simply needs frequent and If it hasn't the Signature it isn} MULSIFIED” 


regular washing to keep it beautiful, but 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in 
ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
This is why discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


COCOANDT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure, and in not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 
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Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily, removing every 
particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy todoup. You can get WATKINS 
MULSIFIED CocoANUT OIL SHAMPOO at any drug store. A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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OST doctors, as every one knows, are 
smokers. But the doctor’s cigar, in 
recent years, has given place very largely 
to the milder, more convenient cigarette. 


And doctors realize—no doubt more 
quickly than the rest of us—that a straight 
Turkish cigarette is over-rich and heavy as 
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compared with Fatima’s “just enough Turk- 
ish” blend. 


During the war, for example, Fatima 
was the largest selling cigarette among 
the thousands of physicians and surgeons 
in training at the Medical Officers’ Train- 


ing Camps. Kiggetentiguast aceo? 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 








Ma poudre de riz. . . mon Talc. . . les deux par- 
lent du vrai art de toiletterie qut vient seulement de 


France. —Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: My Face Powder... my 
Talc ... both speak of that true art of 
toiletry which comes from France alone. 


Surpassingly fine— 
surpassingly French 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder! Djer-Kiss Talc! 
Fragranced . . . inimitably refined . . . graced 
to the full with French charm] Yes. They 
come to you from far France—with all the smart- 
ness of things Parisian. In what other Face Pow- 
der, Mademoiselle, in what other Talc will you 
discover such beauty and purity? Such soothing 
daintiness? Such French, French quality? 


‘In your favorite big shop—in your favorite 
little shop will they be found. 


Or. LESS 


‘Made in France* 


EXTRACT + FACE POWDER + TALC + SACHET 
TOILET WATER + VEGETALE + SOAP 


7 
*ROUGE *LIP STICK *COLD CREAM 
* Made in America with Djer-Kiss Concentre from France 


In return for fifteen cents, the Alfred 

H. Smith Co. 50 W. 34th St., New 

York City, will be happy to send you 

samples of Dier-Kiss Extract, Face 
‘owder and Sachet 
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and hope. Yes, sometime I 
hope to gild the roof!” — 
roll of bills that Alf had given her 
one month’s advance salary—was 
the bottom of her bag. She had 
to take it over to the bank and 
it, but her attention had been 
iverted by some trifle and she had neg- 
to do so. Now her fingers closed 
it and she drew it forth. 
should like to leave something with 
for your people,” she said hesitating- 
“Please don’t look at it until after 
have gone. You might get a pair of 
wooden legs for Hetu—and start a fund 
to gild the roof. But itis yours, if you 
will take it, to do with exactly as you 
” 


beeeel 


2 Abiy 


> 


oe Sansregret put his hand to his 


can I thank Madame!” he ex- 
daimed. “But God will reward her. In- 
deed he has already done so in making 
her so pure and lovely!” 

“Piease don’t!” she stammered. “I’m 
not worthy. Your church is the church 
of Ste. Marguerite, isn’t a My ane 7 

it’ ish, 
Margaret—it's the same thing in Eng 


"pd you are like Ste. Marguerite!” he 
cried with almost boyish eagerness. ‘‘Ste. 
erite |" 
“Well!” called Alf. ‘We've 


hung 


around here long enough! Get a move 


on, can’t you?” 


AISE did not answer but crossed de- 
liberately to where he stood, the 
cigar in his mouth canted skyward. 

“T’m not going beyond St. Pierre,” she 
remarked. 

He stared at her incredulously. 

“Not going beyond St. Pierre! Why, 
that’s only eight miles!” 

“T know it!” she retorted. ‘“There’s 
a train back to New York at eight 
o'clock!” 

“Listen here!” he snarled. 
double-cross me like that! 
your contract?” 

He hesitated. Wonderful as Daise was, 
the prettiest chicken on the Rialto, she 
was after all something more: he needed 
her in his business. With Alf the mate- 
rialist his purse came before his passion. 
Daise instinctively interpreted his hesi- 
tation. 

“There’s nothing in my contract about 
going with you to Quebec, is there?” she 
inquired carelessly. 

“But you said you’d come!” he pro- 
tested rather feebly. “I thought you 
were a lady!” 

Daise laughed scornfully. 

“You’d make me one, all right. I’m 
not going! Do you get that, you little 


“You can’t 
How about 
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swine? I’m ready to carry out the terms 
of my agreement with you, deliver all the 
goods you're entitled to! But I've got no 
contract to go to Quebec or to hell with 
you, either, you know! Understand? I'll 
make your pictures; I'll be the ‘Devil’s 
Doll,’ but not yours! Understand? If you 
want to welch on your end of it, I can 
get a job in a minute with Kalder or 
Sarling. Take your choice.” 

Alf weakened, recognizing that he was 
beaten. After all, there were plenty of 
other girls—almost as alluring—who 
would jump at the chance of a motor- 
trip. He was young yet. Maybe later on, 
perhaps, Daise would see different. 

“This is a hell of a note!” he snapped. 
“T’ve had a good many things put over 
me before now, but never anything like 
this! What on earth’s come over you?” 

Father Sansregret had drawn near with 
an expression of pain upon his benign old 
face. Could it be that Madame’s gift 
had been the cause of a quarrel between 
her and her husband? 

Daise turned to him with a reassuring 
smile and held out both her hands in fare- 
well. As she did so, she threw a sarcastic 
glance over her shoulder at the discom- 
fited manager. 

“Something Has come over me!” she 
tossed back at him. “But believe me, 
Alf, you’ll never know what it is!” 








JUST DOG 


(Continued from 
page 32) 








, had he prayed that the great 
olf though he were, had been 
that fateful day 
fall night was spent, and the 
day had reached the hilltop 
y-black form stretched itself 
under cover of an overhang- 
The night’s chase had been 
and ended in disappointment, too 
to a lonely farmhouse. Twice he 
had been shot at, and once a pack of 
hounds had followed his trail for half a 
wanted no more of humans. 
The woods were full of trails, and he 
fel, more strongly than ever before, the 
yearning for the life of the wilderness 
that had always taunted him. 

He set off down the slope for whatever 
trail might offer. Halfway down, he 
aaa bristled and backed a 

sniffed again long and carefully. 
Quickly he trotted down the trail a few 
n back again across his own 
and off obliquely up the mountain. Slow- 
ly he: trailed, and often he stopped. It 
Was confusing, and he could not under- 
stand, He knew the scent, and it thrilled 
him as it had a thousand times before 
he had nosed the soft neck and 
other—there were two to- 
did not know. 
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Y the trail ended abruptly. 

Dog searched in all directions, but 

pd one went on—a human, but not 

oie he knew. He followed slowly 

Pp er along the scent, impelled by 

mg he had not felt for weeks. His 
hunger was forgotten. 

Le the second trail began—the little 

ete knew so well—and his pace 

Once more it ended abruptly, 

other one continued. He 


slackened his pace but went on without 
hesitation, then stood erect and sniffed 
the light morning breeze that blew toward 
him. He knew the faint smell it bore 
and slowly took up the older trail again. 
Below the crest of the hill it carried him, 
and then he caught the full scent of 
smoke and cooking food as he peered out 
cautiously around a point of rock. 

As he looked, a small familiar figure 
moved and wailed, but half awake: 
“Doggie, Doggie, Dog!” 

The great dog trembled with excite- 
ment and longing for the voice and touch. 
Then another figure, a man’s, rose quick- 
ly from the fire, and striking the child, 
spoke in a tone that made the gray-black 
killer bare his fangs. He crouched an 
instant, his ruff on end, as there came 
a cry of pain. 

The man heard the rush, the snapping 
of leaves and brush, and turned in time 
to see a gray-black thunderbolt launch 
itself—but not in time to act effectively. 
He was borne to the ground, his shoulder 
cracked and torn. Cursing with pain, he 
grasped a sheath-knife and met the sec- 
ond onslaught with a savage thrust. 

A snarl of pain and hate forced 
through the silence, as the great beast 
gathered for another rush. This time the 
steel missed its mark, and the cutting 
fangs closed on the man’s throat and 
tore and ripped as the animal’s great 
neck and shoulders heaved. 

Slowly Dog released his hold. His kill 
was quiet, as he sniffed it. Trembling, 
he turned toward the wood and sniffed 
the cool morning air as it brought its 
burden of wild incense to him. He felt 
no thrill from the chase just ended. He 
wanted to run, with his brush between his 
legs, he knew not whither nor why. 


But stronger than his sudden fear. 
stronger than the teasing calls of the 
wood-clad hills, came a yearning for the 
scent on the little trail he had followed 
and lost and found again. 

“Dog-gie—Dog-gie!” came faintly be- 
tween sobs. He dropped flat, and 
wriggled and twisted toward the fright- 
ened child, and whimpering, nosed close 
in under her curls with his long, pointed 
muzzle 


OF the trip down the mountain, of 
the falls, and of the brambles that 
clung and tore at her clothes and tired 
little body, Betsy could: give but an im- 
perfect account. That she ever made the 
descent was doubtless due as much to the 
insistence of the gray-black escort who 
staggered bleeding and weakened by her 
side, as to her own efforts. The trail 
back, however, to the scene of the great 
dog’s last fight was easily followed by the 
sheriff's hounds from where the master 
had found Betsy and the dog by the 
roadside. 

There, too, in the pocket of the killer's 
prey they found the rough penciled draft 
of the letter the kidnaper had written 
demanding ransom for the child whom 
Fate had sent across his path. There, 
properly, this story of the killer and his 
unforgotten playmate ends. 

Even the sheep-owners, when all was 
known in the neighborhood, came to the 
Brinton home to pay tribute to the 
killer. 

“Yes,” the Doctor would tell them, 
“he was all dog when I found them, her 
head pillowed on his still-warm shoulder. 
But from what the sheriff tells us of his 
find in the woods, it was the wolf, thank 
God, that found her first.” 
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HELD IN TRUST 


(Continued from page 67) 














what they want done. All the big dirty 
work of the world! Rotten-hearted—evil 
to the core. And you did this!” He 
| broke off in a grotesque aside to the dead 
lawyer on the floor. “And in the end 
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O you may buy with 


knowledge, we men- 
tion below some of the 
important facts that 
have helped to make 


they get loose from you—they get too 
strong. They get you finally, the way 
this one got you!” 

Mary Manchester could see now quite 
certainly that the Trust, that immaterial 
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LastlongFeatherweight, 
Flat-knit Union Suits 
so popular throughout 
the country. 


Note These Lastlong Features 


Absorbent 


The knitted soft fabric ab- 
sorbs perspiration, eliminates 
that clammy feeling, lets in 
air, keeps body dry and cool. 


Feather-weight 


thing, had grown more real and more ter- 
rible in the immaterial region where this 
wild imagination lived now than any 
actual breathing thing—a great enemy, 
stalking him, which he feared and hated 
as nothing else. 

“Tt gets us. It’s moved us around,” he 
asserted, “—you and me and all the rest, 
just where it wants to. First it’s that,” 
he said, in brief allusion to the figure on 
the floor again. ‘Next it will be him!” 
he explained, and glanced with pleasure 
and expectation toward the door into the 
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CTO SLT TT 


Made of the finest quality 
durable yarns that give satis- 
factory wear. A size 40 ath- 
letic style weighs only 6 ozs. 
Flat-knit 
The knitting process makes 
the fabric flat and not in ribs 
or similar patterns. Knitted 
fabric gives. 
Loose-fitting 

Roomy all over, cut and 


shaped for comfort, doesn’t 
“‘cling’’ in warm weather. 
V-Shaped Belt 
A patented elastic V-shaped 
belt in the back of each suit 
that gives easily when you 
bend over, affording comfort 
at the crotch when needed. 
Styles 
Made in three-quarter-length 
leg with short sleeves; ath- 
letic knee length with no 
sleeves; short sleeve, knee 
length and ankle length with 
long sleeves; boys’ athletic. 
Price 
Popular priced—yet they rival 
in quality many expensive, 
imported union suits. 
Booklet and Sample 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, advise us. We will 
gladly send our booklet, ‘‘Buy 
with Knowledge,’’ and sam- 
ple of the Lastlong feather- 
weight fabric. 


We believe Lastlong Union Suits are 
made of the best feather-weight, flat- 
knit cotton fabric produced in the 
U.S.A. A comparison will prove this. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 


349 Broadway, Dept. R, New York 
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| private entrance, facing which they now 


stood waiting. “Then it will be your turn 
—and then mine! 

“But there’s this one thing too—you 
may not see,” he went on, lowering his 
voice now to a more confidential pitch— 
as if the Gorgam Trust stood there be- 
hind them somewhere in the room. 
“When it’s done—it’s done, with us; when 
we go out, it goes out too!” 

He spoke now in a voice touched by a 
kind of ecstasy—the voice of one who 
stands on a pinnacle of high emotions, of 
intense thought, with all the petty mo- 
tives of life put behind him. And Mary 
Manchester, watching him, debated what 
she should do—could do. Could she, if 
she would, convey to those outside the 
cumbrous explanation of the one thing 
which must be done—how to prevent the 
entrance of this man she and the other 
watcher now expected? Could she do 
this before the man prevented her; and 
should she, if she could, draw them into 
this danger of almost certain death? But 
then a sudden light came into her eyes. 
She heard the louder growling of the an- 
gry dog behind the door into the hall. 

In spite of her hurrying thoughts, the 
girl herself sat perfectly silent—still ap- 
parently unresisting, waiting for the ex- 
ecution of her plan, the thing she had 


definitely decided would be best for her | 


to do now. Certainly, she reasoned, hav- 
ing brought this man here to help her, 


| she and no one else was responsible— 
| and should take the risk! The least that 


she now could do was to prevent his mur- 
der. She waited, listening—to the grow- 
ing puzzled murmur outside the hallway 
door, the occasional protests of the dog, 
the sound of the heavy, even breathing 
of the man beside her. Then all at once 
the one particular sound that she waited 
for came. She heard the sound of some 
one moving behind the side door—the 
door of the personal entrance of old 
Daniel Gorgam to his study. At last, she 
knew, it was time for her to act. 

There are certain advantages which 


women have, even in a time of violence. | 
She was lighter, quicker-sensed, more re- | 


clocks possessing | 
flawless mech- 
anism, accurate | 
adjustment and 
precision of bal 
ance. CQO | 
Clocks of less | 
perfection would 
not be worthy 
of such a time 
honored 
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Plenty of Power but no Traction— 
spinning wheels that get nowhere 


—and the man in the taxi believes he is paying for the futile spinning of 
the wheels. The meter on his car back home would register them in miles. 


He believes the taximeter is registering a charge against him for the useless spin- 
ning of the rear wheels and the resulting damage to the tires. 


A valuable object lesson, if it makes him think of his own car and how he 


abuses his own tires when he fails to put on 


Weed Tire Chains 


_ For Sure and Certain Traction 


The taxicab companies protect the Public and 
themselves from skidding accidents—from exces- 
sive costs. Taxicab wheels spin only when driv- 
ers disobey the companies’ order to ‘‘Put on 
Tire Chains when streets are wet or slippery.”’ 
And tosafeguard their patrons against the drivers’ 
possible negligence, the taximeter is attached to 
front wheels. 


Weed Tire Chains, when used judiciously, 
lengthen the life of tires. Whether they are used 
on taxicabs or on pleasure cars, Weed Tire 
Chains materially reduce operating expenses. 


Nothing looks more ridiculous than a spin- 
ning tire—nothing more brainlessly extravagant. 
Put on Weed TireChains “at the first drop of rain.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT \«/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 
afety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 
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O you may buy with 

knowledge, we men- 
tion below some of the 
important facts that 
have helped to make 
Lastlong Featherweight, 
Flat-knit Union Suits 
so popular throughout 
the country. 


Note These Lastlong Features 


Absorbent 
The knitted soft fabric ab- 
sorbs perspiration, eliminates 
that clammy feeling, lets in 
air, keeps body dry and cool. 
Feather-weight 
Made of the finest quality 
durable yarns that give satis- 
factory wear. A size 40 ath- 
letic style weighs only 6 ozs. 
Flat-knit 

The knitting process makes 
the fabric flat and not in ribs 
or similar patterns. Knitted 
fabric gives. 


Loose-fitting 
Roomy all over, cut and 


shaped for comfort, doesn’t 
‘“‘cling’’ in warm weather. 
V-Shaped Belt 
A patented elastic V-shaped 
belt in the back of each suit 
that gives easily when you 
bend over, affording comfort 
at the crotch when needed. 
Styles 
Made in three-quarter-length 
leg with short sleeves; ath- 
letic knee length with no 
sleeves; short sleeve, knee 
length and ankle length with 
long sleeves; boys’ athletic. 
Price 
Popular priced—yet they rival 
in quality many expensive, 
imported union suits. 
Booklet and Sample 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, advise us. We will 
gladly send our booklet, ‘‘Buy 
with Knowledge,’’ and sam- 
ple of the Lastlong feather- 
weight fabric. 

We believe Lastlong Union Suits are 
made of the best feather-weight, flat- 


knit cotton fabric produced in the 
U.S.A. A comparison will prove this. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 


349 Broadway, Dept. R, New York 


JASTLONG 


FLAT-KNIT 


Union Suits 
For Men and Boys 
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HELD IN TRUST 


(Continued from page 67) 











what they want done. All the big dirty 
work of the world! Rotten-hearted—evil 
to the core. And you did this!” He 


| broke off in a grotesque aside to the dead 


lawyer on the floor. “And in the end 
they get loose from you—they get too 
strong. They get you finally, the way 
this one got you!” 

Mary Manchester could see now quite 
certainly that the Trust, that immaterial 
thing, had grown more real and more ter- 
rible in the immaterial region where this 
wild imagination lived now than any 
actual breathing thing—a great enemy, 
stalking him, which he feared and hated 
as nothing else. 

“Tt gets us. It’s moved us around,” he 
asserted, “—you and me and all the rest, 
just where it wants to. First it’s that,” 
he said, in brief allusion to the figure on 
the floor again. “Next it will be him!” 
he explained, and glanced with pleasure 
and expectation toward the door into the 
private entrance, facing which they now 
stood waiting. “Then it will be your turn 
—and then mine! 

“But there’s this one thing too—you 
may not see,” he went on, lowering his 
voice now to a more confidential pitch— 
as if the Gorgam Trust stood there be- 
hind them somewhere in the room. 
“When it’s done—it’s done, with us; when 
we go out, it goes out too!” 

He spoke now in a voice touched by a 
kind of ecstasy—the voice of one who 
stands on a pinnacle of high emotions, of 
intense thought, with all the petty mo- 
tives of life put behind him. And Mary 


| Manchester, watching him, debated what 


she should do—could do. Could she, if 
she would, convey to those outside the 
cumbrous explanation of the one thing 
which must be done—how to prevent the 
entrance of this man she and the other 
watcher now expected? Could she do 
this before the man prevented her; and 
should she, if she could, draw them into 
this danger of almost certain death? But 
then a sudden light came into her eyes. 
She heard the louder growling of the an- 
gry dog behind the door into the hall. 

In spite of her hurrying thoughts, the 
girl herself sat perfectly silent—still ap- 
parently unresisting, waiting for the ex- 
ecution of her plan, the thing she had 


| definitely decided would be best for her | 


to do now. Certainly, she reasoned, hav- 
ing brought this man here to help her, 
she and no one else was responsible— 
The least that 
she now could do was to prevent his mur- 
der. She waited, listening—to the grow- 
ing puzzled murmur outside the hallway 
door, the occasional protests of the dog, 
the sound of the heavy, even breathing 
of the man beside her. Then all at once 
the one particular sound that she waited 
for came. She heard the sound of some 
one moving behind the side door—the 
door of the personal entrance of old 
Daniel Gorgam to his study. At last, she 
knew, it was time for her to act. 


There are certain advantages which | 
women have, even in a time of violence. | 
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clocks possessing 
flawless mech- 
anism, accurate 
adjustment and 
precision of bal 
ance. 
Clocks of less 
perfection would 
not be worthy 
of such a time 
honored 
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Plenty of Power but no Traction— 


spinning wheels that get nowhere 


—and the man in the taxi believes he is paying for the futile spinning of 
the wheels. The meter on his car back home would register them in miles. 


He believes the taximeter is registering a charge against him for the useless spin- 
ning of the rear wheels and the resulting damage to the tires. 


A valuable object lesson, if it makes him think of his own car and how he 


abuses his own tires when he fails to put on 


Weed Tire Chains 


_ For Sure and Certain Traction 


The taxicab companies protect the Public and 
themselves from skidding accidents—from exces- 
sive costs. Taxicab wheels spin only when driv- 
ers disobey the companies’ order to ‘‘Put on 
Tire Chains when streets are wet or slippery.”’ 
And tosafeguard their patrons against the drivers’ 
possible negligence, the taximeter is attached to 
front wheels. 


Weed Tire Chains, when used judiciously, 
lengthen the life of tires. Whether they are used 
on taxicabs or on pleasure cars, Weed Tire 
Chains materially reduce operating expenses. 


Nothing looks more ridiculous than a spin- 
ning tire—nothing more brainlessly extravagant. 
Put on Weed TireChains ‘at the first drop of rain.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 


San Francisco 


Portland, Ore. 
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GRAFLEX 


It’s life and action in pictures 
that make them attractive. 


The graceful dive of the expert 
swimmer; the pole vaulter clearing the 
bar by an inch; the racing motor 
skidding in a cloud of dust, around 
the. curve; the hawk rising from the 
ground with its prey; the elusive ex- 
pressions and natural, easy poses of the 
youngsters caught unprepared— pic- 
tures in unlimited variety that are dif- 
ferent—that hold the interest because 
they tell a story. You can get them 
easily with a Graflex, where other 
cameras would fail. And the pictures 
are just as you want them — because 
you see in the camera, a full picture 
size reflection of the subject. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer <2 Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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sponsive to her nervous impulses, on 
might say, than this great brute beside 
her. She heard first; she moved first 
and when the key was turning in the lock 
of old Daniel Gorgam’s private door on 
the other side a girl with disheveled hair 
and frightened voice was beating on the 
panels, and crying out in wild warning: 
“Keep out—keep out—keep out! He 
will kill you! He will kill you! He wil 
kill you!” ' 


W's it pure accident which at the last 
moment held back Stanford Gor. 
gam from the appointment for which he 
had waited impatiently all day—a pris. 
oner first of a broken crank-shaft in the 


| infirm old taxicab he had summoned, ané 


again of the law in the second cab, which 
he had finally obtained and in which he 
waited, detained inexorably a mile away 
from his destination by the inflexible 
majesty of a traffic-officer affronted by 


| speeding? He thought so certainly at the 


time. He thought so again, with sharp 


| regret and apprehension, as he stood 
| turning the key in the inside door of the 
passageway to his dead uncle’s study. 


The sound of a woman screaming 
warning, pounding upon the opposite side 
of a door is—in spite of its obvious pur- 
pose—not really calculated to stay for 
long its opening—especially with the 
sudden ceasing of the outcries immed- 
ately following the other most suggestive 


| sound of a body thrown violently upon 
| the floor. The door opened quickly, and 


through the entrance came Stanford Gor- 


| gam. 


“Stand still!” said a voice which, 


| though strained to an unnatural pitch, he 


still recognized. 
He stood still—rigidly staring into the 


| muzzle of the revoiver in the hands of 
| his old ill-wisher Hasbrouck Rutherford. 
| Behind the latter, at one side upon the 


floor, lay the body of the young woman 
he had come to meet—apparently uncon- 


| scious. 


“What is this? asked Stanford Gor- 


| gam sharply. 


He had noticed with hope a certain 
unsteadiness in the weapon aimed at such 


| close range at his own body. He caught, 


he thought, the condition of the man’ 


| mind and nerves. He was not a bad 
| wrestler, and there are certain advantages, 
| as he knew, before a physical struggle o! 


any kind, in the catching and diverting of 
attention—the holding of eyes of your 
opponent. If the other man did not shoot 


| at first, that was something! 


“What is this?” demanded Stanford 


| Gorgam—and waited. 


“The end!” said Hasbrouck Rutherford 
rather slowly. “The end of the Gorgam 


| Trust. It will stop here—and everything 


that is in it—or that has touched it. Its 

committing suicide,” he added jocularly, 

“tonight ! - 
“Keep out!” he broke off to cry. 


| you know what’s good for you!” 


now the servants—or whoever was 


| hall—evidently had decided it was tume 
| to do something, to break in. 


“Yes,” said Stanford Gorgam, second: 


ing him, “keep out.” For he felt—by 


reason—that he 


instinct as well as by 
netter chance 


to manipulate this thing if left = 
“What is it you want?” he as *, 
man whose eye he held. And he saw 
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“ Suppose one of the tires should blow?” 
“Not a chance, my boy; Kelly-Springfields on all around.” 
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MADE IN AMERICA 


the Sdeak Gloor Cowering 


Your porch or verandah—the outdoor living room of the whole 
family from spring to fall—can be made as cheerful and comfortable as 
any room by a judicious selection of CREX rugs. 













Sun parlors, too, offer the same opportunity for simple yet artistic 
treatment. The natural grass blending with soft neutral color designs in 
which green, brown and blue predominate produces an effect at once most 
charming and delightful. 








Remember, all grass rugs are not CREX. You may even be offered 
imitations made of split or crushed straw. But genuine CREX rugs will 
give to you the same satisfaction they have given to millions of other 
users during the past twenty years. 








CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side binding provides an 
ineftaceable identification mark. 






Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors 
and sizes of the three CREX weaves—DELUXE, HER- 
RINGBONE and REGULAR — mailed free on request. 
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growing satisfaction the hand holding the 
revolver now somewhat lowered—held for 
support more closely to the body of the 
other. “A little more!” he thought, ag 
the other was discoursing. bi 

: “You!” replied Hasbrouck Rutherford 
simply, with a gleam of high satisfaction 
| in his eye. “You first! You thought 
| you'd get it, didn’t you? You thought 
| by this move now you'd take over all the 

Gorgam money as residuary legatee? 
| wont. Not now—or ever!” 

It was soon clear to Stanford Gorgam 
that it was not his old acquaintance’s Dur. 
pose to act before he talked—and at cop. 
siderable length. He could see, he 
thought, that the pleasure to which this 
man looked forward in settling old scores 
by murdering him would lose a great part 
of its piquancy if he could not discuss it 
beforehand with the man he Proposed 
finally to execute. 

Rutherford did so now—ventilating his 
soul, discussing at length his grievances 
of all kinds—first against Stanford Gor. 
gam, and his uncle, and Jasper Haig; and 
then at still greater length against that 
immaterial thing, now grown more rel 
than flesh and blood itself in his mind— 
the Gorgam Trust. It was a curious 
thing to watch and hear; he seemed both 
to hate the Trust and to be in terror of it 
as a great, implacable, living enemy. 
| “Neither you nor I nor this thing o 
the floor,” he said, again indicating Jas- 
per Haig, “nor all the other men and 
women it has managed were a match for 
it. The thing,” he explained, “is cu- 
ning. Cunning!” he repeated with a 
unpleasant smile. ‘As cunning as it is 
powerful! It’s that—really that paper 
devil that’s to blame, that’s brought us 
here together now, and is going to kill us 

“Did I think,” he inquired, “when | 
came here that I’d kill Haig? Or this 
girl here? No. Not fora minute! You 
—but not them! It wasn’t I that did 
this thing, or planned it. Nor Haig 
either! It’s this thing—this ink-and- 
paper devil—that planned it all, and is 
doing it now. I can see that—anybody 
can but a fool. 

“It’s as simple as can be. I thought 
for years,” he explained, “that I could 
fool it. This thing here,” he said of 
Jasper Haig again, “thought so too 
Nothing doing! We did always what It 
planned for us to do—in the end—lke 
now! me 

“Like now! I’m not doing this, he 
protested with a touch of self-pity in his 
voice, “not myself! Nor this thing 
here,” he said, indicating Haig once 
more, “nor anybody in the world. This 
| is the doing—the act of this thing thats 
got us all. It’s big—it’s cunning. Its 
got us all, ending us! It’s always done 
exactly what it wanted. I’ve overheard 
it too, plotting and planning several times 
lately,” he stated, “plotting, planning: 
Coming around, speaking to itself—in my 
bedroom nights—when it thought I was 
asleep! se 

“But,” he said, now rather boasting) 
speaking in the manner of a mal > 
talks a great and terrible secret hn? 
out loud, in spite of who or what hs 
hear it, “there’s something else M re 
now. It’s had us, always. But now A: 
got it too! When we're gone, we : 
out boldly, “when this is all over—? 
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Light, Durable Hose for Your Lawn 


Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose will not first place, it repays you amply in satisfaction 
kink or burst. It is light and easily handled. and longer life. 

Its stout tubing resists the abrasive effects of 
dragging across walks and scuffing about 
house corners. 


Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose is uniform 
in quality with other Goodyear products— 
the result of studied design, sound materials 
Quick-drying, non-kinking and _ lasting, and experienced workmanship—built to 
Goodyear Wingfoot Hose offers a wide Protect Our Good Name. 


margin of most satisfactory service. , 
8 ) You can buy Goodyear Wingfoot Hose in 


Given the care its worth deserves, Goodyear any lengths you may require. The good hard- 
Wingfoot Hose will last you season after ware dealers in your town can supply you 
season. Though it costs a little more in the with this unequaled hose for lawn and garden. 
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Last Chance 
to get 
Paine’s 
“Life of 
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‘Holler ‘nuff!” 


They hadn’t a thing in the world 
against each other—unless it was that 
Tom Sawyer thought the other boy 
altogether too well dressed. They 
had never even seen each other until 
a few minutes before— and here they 
were tied in a knot. 

Do you remember the time when the 
mere sight of another boy made you 
mad —and what mighty good friends 
you might be with that boy a few 
minutes later? 

It is the undying spirit of youth — of boyhood — 
the precious, subtle something that has passed 
away with the years and that comes back to you with 


a laugh a choke in the throat — every time you 
open a page of 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes: Novels, Boys’ Stories, Biography, 


History, Travel, Essays, Humor 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s ** Life of 
Mark Twain" is recognized as the 
foremost American biography. We had 
a few sets of the four-volume edition on 
hand—not enough to dispose of in the 
usual way. So, forthe past few months, 
we have been able to give you the 
Biography free with your Mark Twain. 
But the end of our limited edition is 
in sight. There are only a very few 
sets left. Our offer has to close May 
20th. Send the coupon and get Mark 
Twain at the low price and the 
Biography FREE. 

Wonderful as are Mark Twain's 
writings, his talk was even more fas- 
cinating— and these books abound in 
his anecdotes, comments, personal 
letters, discussions ef society, religion, 
politics, science — always alive with 
humor — startling in point of view — 
always sane and sound. The great 
biographies of the past pale before 





this life story that is as human, as 
, inspiring, as lofty as Mark Twain 
himself. You must have Mark Twain. 
If you wait you can have him later but 
you can’t have him at the present price 
and you can’t have this marvelous 
biography free. 


Only a Few Days Left 


Tomorrow may be too late—today— 
now is your last chance to get a FREE 
SET of Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 
Don't miss it. Delay will cost you 
money. Don’t be left out of this last 
chance offer. There will be no next 
time. Your chance is here now — 
while you’ve got the coupon before 
you — send it— get a beautiful gift, 


Do It Now! 


Remember that the end of the free 
offer is at hand. A day lost will cost 








| Mi Maik in today 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 17 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's works in 25 
volumes, illustrated "bound in handsome green cloth, stamped in gold 
h trimmed edges. r 
expense. Otherwise I will send you $2.50 within 5 days, and $3.00 
amo. for 14 mos. For cash, deduct 8 per cent from remittance. 





ADDRESS. ..........cccccccccceeccecoes see 
OCCUPATION. .... 2... cc cccceserereercercsencseeeensereseres 


Te get the half-leather binding, change terms to $6.00 within 5 
days, and $6.00 a month for 13 months. R. Bk. 5-20 


If not satisfactory, I will return them at your | 


| be gone itself! In fifteen seconds, now, 
| the Gorgam Trust will be dead—dead as 
we are!” 

Stanford Gorgam, standing rigidly like 
a soldier at attention, could see quite 
clearly that the end had come—whatever 
it was to be. The end of the lecture on 
|his own shortcomings, the speaker's 
wrongs and the diabolical machinations of 
the Gorgam Trust was now at hand—in 
action. And still the uncertainty in the 
muzzle of the revolver which he had 
; hoped and watched for had not yet ap- 
peared. There was nothing now but 
action! 

But at that time an unexpected hap- 
pening intervened. Suddenly, without 
any intimation of life, the body of the 
girl behind his opponent raised _ itself 
from the floor and staggered, uncertainly, 
but with a surprising rapidity, toward the 
hall from behind which still came the 
whispers of people and the growling of 
the dog. 

An acute change in the situation had 
been created by this act. 

“Stop!” called Hasbrouck Rutherford. 

It was a confusing development to a 
mind not exactly in condition for quick 
decision—after twenty-four hours of per- 
sistent drinking. If he turned to fire at 
her, he exposed himself to the enemy in 
front. 

“Stop!” he cried, but still the obstinate 
little fool of a girl went on toward the 
| locked door regardless—to let in that 
crowd outside and the dog. She stag- 
gered but did not falter. It was neces- 
| sary to do something. Hasbrouck Ruther- 
ford fired one shot—missing. For be- 
fore he turned, the other man was on him. 
He had only time to turn again and 
shoot him somewhere in the body when 
the door was opened and that crowd and 
that damned dog was in! The situation 
was now entirely reversed. 

It had been the intention of Hasbrouck 
Rutherford at least to turn to finish up 
his work on the man now lying just be- 
fore him on the floor. But this, he now 
saw, would be impossible. 








Bye a brown projectile the dog was 
on him. It was an ugly thing— 
vicious, wiry; it must have weighed sev- 
enty-five pounds. He fired and missed 
it. Fortunately, though, the brute itself 
missed its aim in a way. It caught in- 
stead of flesh the breadth of the coat 
upon his shoulder, too lightly to hold— 
and struck, confused for a second, against 
the wall. 

He started to fire again at the beast, 
but before he really could recover him- 
self to do so, the thing was up again. It 
tore at his extended hand, unfortunately, 
and he lost his weapon—it fell clattering 
on the floor. 

There was nothing to do now but to 
escape from this thing, for that crowd 
on the other side of the room could never 
interfere in time to save him from it, 
probably—even if they tried to. The 
unmangled hand of Hasbrouck Ruther- 
| ford was on the knob of the outside door 
into old Daniel Gorgam’s private _pas- 
| sageway. He opened it with what quick- 
/ness he could, managed to start through 
it. But unfortunately the dog came with 





‘him. The spring lock clicked behind; he 


found himself at the head of. those long 
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white stairs, that bare, empty sping 
staircase, with nothing but one hand for 
defense—and that half-mad dog upon 
him. Caught like a rat with a weasel 
the entrance of a stone rat-hole! 

No wonder Hasbrouck Rutherford crieg 
out so hoarsely that they heard hin 
through the thick door, with that great 
beast at his throat! 

They found him when they came ip 
far down at the bottom of the shiny 
stairs, a great, loose bulk against the 
outside door—the dog standing over him. 

“They're that way,” said the English 
servant who had lifted him, commenting 
afterwards, “those dogs! I’ve seen them 
in the old country. They never touch a 
thing that’s dead!” 

“He must have fallen backward when 
the beast jumped at him—from just near 
the top,” said the other to whom he spoke, 
discussing the probabilities of what no 
man actually saw. 

“What could you expect?” asked the 
other. “A heavy man like that—striking 
backward on his neck.” 

But whatever may have been the exact 
and unanticipated cawse of Hasbrouck 
Rutherford’s own death, his provhecies 
concerning the extinction of the Gorgam 
Trust had not yet been fulfilled. In fact, 
a very singular situation had been cre- 
ated by his last act. The two chief 
active agents—the physical brain and 
body, so to speak, of that great legal 
person—had gone. But the Trust itself 
lived on. And it still held in its incor- 
poreal grasp the young ward around 
whose person it had been constructed. 


O students of large financial affairs 

it will be of more than ordinary in- 
terest to know—what has never been an- 
nounced so far as yet—the intimate and 
inside story of the steps’ leading up to 
the final demise of that now widely fa- 
mous creature of the law, the Gorgam 
Trust—and incidentally of the termina- 
tion of its power over the young woman 
with whom it had been brought into such 
a remarkable and dominating relation. 
The end actually came, it may now be 
announced—as so often in legal intrica- 
cies of this kind—by means of a com- 
promise. 

The first instinct of the Trust’s ward, 
after that terrible night, was to flee, to 
get as far away from this place and its 
influences—from this great intangible 
power which held her—as possible. But 
a little reflection showed her how impos 
sible this would be. The Trust was still 
alive, and she its ward. And even if she 
could escape——which she probably could 
not do,—she would be still in the eyes o 
the law Adelaide Rutherford, still always 
liable to capture and return as 4 legal 
ward, mentally irresponsible. The more 
she considered the situation, the more she 
realized that she was still the prisoner of 
the Trust, and would remain so until she 
was released by the one person who could 
do this. 

He still remained, that one person who 
was able to free her, like the young de- 
liverer from the monster in 4 Greek 
legend—bound fast by his weakness, his 
wound. Desperately hurt, he was slowly 
recovering. One outside can probably 

eonly faintly realize the suspense and ap 
prehension with which the ward 0 
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Gorgam Trust heard each morning the 


ily ne E 
oa dark door of the sick-room into 
which young Gorgam had been taken. 

For naturally she was terribly con- 


cerned over what she had done and caused | 


to be done to others—taking the blame 
sonally to an extent, it seems, not be- 


i rvers justified by | 
ved by other observers justified by | 
* actual part she had taken in the mat- 


ter at the invitation of Jasper Haig. And 
not unnaturally she was more than all con- 


cerned over this young man for whose | 


dangerous condition she felt especially re- 
sponsible and guilty. 


As Stanford Gorgam grew gradually | 


better, it was a time of intense and more 
or less mingled emotions to the girl; 
finally after a number of requests on his 
part, he was allowed to see her. The 
happenings of that last evening were for- 
hidden to discussion. To Mary Manches- 


ter’s great remorse and shame, the patient | 
did, however, mention the matter of her | 


having saved his life—as he saw it. Feel- 
ing it was not so, knowing what she had 
really,done to endanger his life, this was 


an intense strain upon the girl’s emotions, | 
especially as she was forbidden any dis- | 


cussion, or contradiction of the patient. 
She now felt an added sense of respon- 

sibility and guilt of which she could not 

rid herself, and because of which the idea 


came to her, it appears, that it was her 
duty to atone personally for her acts in | 


every possible way. And when she was 
finally, at the end of a considerable num- 
ber of interviews, allowed the possibility 
of freer talk with the patient, she broke 


into a distinct and bitter vein of self-accu- | 


sation. 
The young man watching her from 
his invalid’s chair interrupted 


in his eye. 
quizzical temperament, evidently. 


“All this is pretty hard on me!” he in- | 


terjected with a smile. 

“What?” she asked, surprised a little. 

“One part especially—the part where I 
come in. You take it rather lightly.” 

“TZ,” she stammered, “take it lightly!” 
For that certainly was not true. “What 
do you mean?” 

“About my life being saved, by some 


one we might mention in this room—at | 


the risk of her own.” 

“Yes,” she said. her face flushing, 
“after planning to rob you! After bring- 
ing-you in where you were almost killed!” 

“Don't talk to me like that!” he said 
laughingly. “It’s bound to make my tem- 
perature rise!” ) 
hot yet very strong. 


“You've got to let me go now,” she | Xs 


said, aroused, seeing he would never take 
her seriously. 


stop this farce of pretending to be what 


_ Rot—go away. And if I’ve done | 
Wrong,” she said, for that was al- | 


Tost her obsession now, “I want to come 
out and take my punishment.” 

‘And do what, then?” he asked her 
‘miling. “Go where?” 

‘Tdon’t know yet.” 
OW can you go?” 
ri I must,” she insisted. 
He , What’s ~ ot age gall he asked her. 

en i x 

her seriously Irely, it seemed, to take 


§ 


you go again,” he said. “raising 


ws which came from behind the | 


finally | 
with a gleam of characteristic amusement | 
He was of a humorous and | 
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Coming: F, Britten Austin’s 
great story “THE RETURN.” 





For of course he was | & 


“I'm going to leave here—— | 
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A DISTINCTIVE MEMORIAL IN 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


HE queenly beauty of this design 
is not due to elaborate decora- 
tions of any kind, but rather to the 


facile outlines, which are idealistic. 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE, 
through its permanency, its fine texture 
and light-gray color, is especially 
adapted to the erection of everlasting 


memorials. 


Specify ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE and ask your memorial 
dealer for the certificate. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Please 
refer to 


Dept. C 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


Quarries at 


Barre, Vermont, the Granite 


Center of the World 
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my temperature—opposing me. Y 
I can’t have you doing this—yet,” 
It was a surprise to her, in a way al 
very different from what she had expec 
ed. She saw very clearly now what ~ 
be done by her. She must confess pub. 
licly, show who she was, take whateva 
punishment there was for her act: ey) 
this Trust and turn the great fortune over 
to its rightful owner. All that was neces. 
sary was for him to consent—to help her 
show the situation, who she really Was 
And this she had supposed he would do 
most readily. She was therefore most 
surprised at his attitude. He might nq 
care, it seemed to her, to keep the Gor. 
gam Trust alive, but he certainly had fy 
haste about ending it. . 
“What do you take me for?” he asked 
her with an approach to seriousness whe 
she kept urging him. “Do you think 
I'll let you do what you are talking 
about? Drag this thing through courts— 
and incidentally yourself? Get smears 


OU wait, 
















“Why shouldn’t I be? I am one.” 

“There seems to be,” he said, “a dit 
ference of opinion upon that point ke 
tween you and me. And besides,” he 
said with a rather masterful and peremp 
tory way he seemed to be taking with 
her at times lately, “I don’t propose you 
shall! You are not strong enough—wel 
enough, for one thing; and you know it” 

But she insisted that she was, and that 
she would go in some way. And he must 
let her. Finally he mentioned the poss 
bility of a compromise. 

“T'll tell you what I will do, though,” 
he conceded. “I believe that between us 
we can work out a compromise. Just 
Be patient.” 











T was some little time—after he was 
able finally to be driven out to take 






—before he brought out, one night when 
they were together in the smallest and 
most homelike of the great downstaits 
rooms, the compromise which he had been 
working out. 

Lately she had been more and more 
insistent on having matters settled, more 
and more determined to get away from 
her false position—and in a way, from 
him, the man whom she had conspired to 
injure and keep from his rights. 

“T'll tell it all to you in order,” he said, 
“my scheme for a compromise. _Tve 
been working on it for some little time. 

“Go on, please,” she said. 

“In the first place,” he told her, “I have 
cone this: It was necessary, you See, 
he said, explaining, “that some one » 
appointed to the position of Jasper Haig 
as active manager of the Trust.’ 

“Yes,” she said, waiting. 

“So I had myself appointed. You dont 
object?” he asked her when she did not 
answer but sat looking at him. 

“Object, no!” she said. “Why should 
I? ‘It’s all yours, anyway—not mine. et 
I don’t understand it,” she added some 
what suspiciously. It seemed to her that 
it might be another scheme ol evasion 
or delay on his part—to keep het from 
doing what she intended to. : 

“I thought,” he said, “that perhaps 
you might thank me for it! But ye 
will—you’ll understand it later: That 
the first point. Now the second point 
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“This is the sign that identifies 
dealers showing the Eveready 
“Daylo 7 )OOO Contest 
“Picture. look for this 


sign on dealers 
windows~ 
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$3,000.00 
for Somebody. YOU? 


HREE thousand dollars in cash for 

one person; a thousand dollars for 

another; five hundred for each of 
three other people and ninety-nine. other 
cash prizes from two hundred to ten 
dollars. Ten thousand dollars in all! 
How much for YOU ? 


This latest Eveready Daylo Contest will 
break all contest records. Anyone may enter— 
it costs nothing; there is no obligation of any 
kind. Men, women, boys and girls all have 
equal chances for any of the 104 cash prizes. 


On June Ist, Daylo dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada will display the new 
Daylo Contest Picture in their windows. Go to 
the store of a Daylo dealer and study the picture. 
Secure a contest blank, which the dealer will 
give you, and write on it what you think the 
letter says. Use 12 words or less. For the best 
answer that conforms to the contest rules, the 
winner will receive $3,000.00 in cash. 


Get an early look at the picture. Submit 
aS Many answers as you wish. Contest 
blanks are free at all Daylo dealers. 
All answers must be mailed before 
midnight, August, 1st, 1920. 
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Hits j 
test! \ 


00“InCashPrizes 


$3,000.00 
1,000.00, 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000,00 
500.00 





First Prize 

Second Prize A 
Prizes—$500.00 each 
Prizes—$250.00 each 
Prizes—$200.00 each 
Prizes—$100.00 each 
Prizes—$50.00 each 

Prizes—$25.00 each 500.00 
Prizes—$10.00 each 500.00 


Prizes Total $10,000.00 


Answers will be judged by the editors of 
“LIFE” and contestants must abide by their 
judgment. 


If two or more contestants submit the 
identical answer selected by the judges for 
any prize, the full amount of the prize will be 
paid to each. 


Contest begins June 1, 1920 and ends 
Midnight, August 1, 1920. Postmarks on 
letters will determine if letter has been mailed 
before close of contest. 


Answers must contain not more 
than 12 words. Hyphenated words 
count as one word. 


Complete Contest Rules are 


printed on Contest Blank. 
Ask Daylo dealers for them. 
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It hasn't been very long ago 
when the old wash bench 
and tub were in vogue. In 
those days they heated their 
water in copper kettles on 
top of the wood range. 


(ow do ‘you heat 


water on wash-ddy? 


OME women still use the old method of heat- 

ing water on the gas range, dripping it 

from stove to tubs. Most of their day is spent 
in heating and handling water. 


Their more fortunate neighbor, with a Pitts- 
burg Automatic Gas Water Heater in the cellar, 
does her wash in half the time, with half the 
worry and work, and at half the expense. 


Nothing cheers up wash-day like the Pittsburg 
Automatic Gas Water Heater. You can begin 
earlyand get through early. A turn of the faucet 
and it delivers fresh, rust-free hot water—as 
much as you want and right where you want it. 


And the beauty of it is, the Pittsburg Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater doesn’t profiteer. It 
charges only ONE CENT /or ten gallons of this 
hot water convenience. For your own or baby’s 
bath, for washing a big day’s dishes, for the sick 
room, day or night this hot water boon is yours 
at only ONE CENT for every ten gallons. 


_ This is only possible because the gas meter 

is forever being watched. Not a penny goes 

in but you get its equivalent in hot water. 
We have made arrangements so that no one need 
be deprived of hot water comforts any longer. 
Your gas company or plumber will install a Pitts- 
burg Automatic Gas Water Heater in short order, 
and you may pay for it in ten easy monthly pay- 
ments. Write us and we’ll tell you all about it. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition, Pages 1294 to 1297 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Display Rooms in Principal Cities 


Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water He 
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my scheme: I’ve arranged it now, why 
you wanted, so that you are no Tonge 
Adelaide Rutherford—that is, you wi 
not have the unpleasant features of her’ 


| I've fixed it so you will be no longer wp. 


der that cloud of being legally insane” 
“That does not change the real sit. 


|uation about Adelaide Rutherford,” 
| objected, “—the one thing that would be 
} almost impossible to bear.” 


“What?” 

“Her reputation of having been jp. 
sane. 

“Her reputation,” he said, “wi 
whom?” 

She of course did not know directly 

“I guess you don’t,” he said. “Yq 
innocent! Do you imagine that the Gor. 
gam family ever let that be known? } 
it customary to advertise family skel. 
tons? Not half a dozen people in th 
world know it; and they, you may le 
sure, always have been and will bk 
strangely silent.” 

“Even if they are,” said Mary Mav. 
chester, still obstinate, “that will make 1 
difference in my plans. I’m not At. 
laide Rutherford. I’m Mary Manche. 
ter. And I wont be Adelaide Ruther. 
ford much longer,” she said, flushing 
growing a little angry. : 

“That’s it,” he said, smiling, “that's 
just it. The third point of our conm- 
promise!” 

“Our compromise?” she echoed after 
him. 

“Don’t vou know?” he asked, and 
caught her hand—but not yet her eyes. 

“No,” she said with somewhat ques 
tionable truthfulness. 

“T want you to be—let us say—Mn. 
Gorgam,” he explained with his half- 
mocking but now comparatively serious 
smile. “Will you agree—to my compr- 
mise?” 

He was greatly surprised by her nest 
action. 

“No,” she said, springing to her feet. 
“No,” she said vehemently. “No-no! 
I wont have it so. I’m Mary Manchester. 
I’ve never been Adelaide Rutherford, and 
I wont—I wont—I wont! I'm going back 
to be declared what I am legally. 

“Another thing,” she said, still finding 
objections, “is that money. It doesn't be 
long to me. It belongs to you. Why 
keep up this farce,” she asked, “—this 
awful farce of a Trust for me, when you 
know just who I am?” 

“I thought,” he said with a somewhit 
less certain smile, “that was one of the 
fine points of my scheme. If I controlled 
that, the Trust, I would control all the 
money and incidentally you!” 

But she was obstinate, he found—sur 
prisingly so for so frail a creature. “Ive 
done wrong,” she insisted. “I know it 
And I'll take my punishment. I'm gollg 
to be Mary Manchester again some Way 
And then I’m going as far away as T can 
—away from here and this and you 
And she tried now desperately to wrench 
herself free from him. aia 

“So you don’t like my compromise: 
he said, releasing her at last wita a rate 
wry smile. He was clearly both surprise¢ 
and disappointed. 

“No,” she answered, 7 
right nor honest—nor anything. 
Listen!” he said, catching her _ 
and holding her. He looked down ® 


“it jg neithet 


”? 
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E& VERSH ARP travels in pockets, purses 
and hand bags everywhere that people go. 
Eversharp is ever ready on the instant for 
any writing work no matter whether the 
user is in a steamer chair, a Pullman com- 
partment or a busy office. To the ratlroad 
inspector checking freight or the naturalist 
taking notes, to the housewife, shopper, 
worker, Eversharp always 1s a conven- 
went fountain of easy pencil writing. The 
balanced barrel holds eighteen inches of 
lead, sufficient for months. Make sure 
you get Eversharp—the name is on the 
pencil. All sizes, all prices. Dealers 
everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep- 
resentatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St.,San tran- 
cisco. Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, 

Lid., Winnipeg, Can.; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronio, Can. 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 


























= A Diversity = 
of Splendors 


LL that the Old World has to 


offer and more, infinitely more, is to be 
found in your own United States. The quiet 
waters of a tropic sea, or the sun splashed 
peaks of snow-crowned mountains; the golden 
light that floods the fields of Italy, or the 
haunting charm of long forgotten hamlets— 
people, places, customs and creeds and the 


fascination of finding them, lie at your very 
threshold. 


When traveling this season, assure 


yourself of unalloyed enjoyment by converting 
your cash into 


“the BEST funds for travelers” 
“ es American Ch 
* * Bankers 
A B Association eques 


Unlike cash, “A. B. A.” Cheques are not almost 


a certain loss if lost or stolen for they cannot be cashed with- 
out your countersignature in the presence of the acceptor ; 


Unlike personal cheques, “A. B. A.” Cheques 


automatically identify the holder and are universally accepted by 
banks, hotels and tradespeople and transportation companies ; 


Unlike letters of credit, “A. B. A” Cheques do 


not make the holder dependent upon banking hours, but they 


can be cashed whenever and wherever presented. 


Issued by the American Bankers Association, 


consisting of 20,000 leading banks, and sold in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, $100, in dignified compact folders. Safe and convenient to carry. 


Write for full information to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


' 
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ae Sates face. “Listen,” he said step. 
y, “you young criminal! I want to talk 
to you—and I shall. Let us go back,” by 
proposed, “and take the old method Ja 
per Haig always used to use. Let’s We 
out the theory of a possible case. 
“Suppose,” he said, when she foun 
herself unable to get away, but stil dil 
not answer, “a case where a yoyp 
woman—who is incidentally, I may sy 
very good to look at—saves a man’s life 
at the very great risk of her own.” __ 
She tried to speak then, but he wou 
not permit her. E 
“And suppose she had a crazy idea thy 
she had done wrong, and must go throueh 
and take her punishment—and straightoy 
everything out publicly, in spite of aj 
reason and common-sense. Calling her. 
self a criminal!” 5 
She tried again in vain to get awy 


-from him. 


“And then suppose the man, whose life 
she had saved, and who was also for other 
good and sufficient reasons absolutely &. 
termined to marry her, offered her a moy 
reasonable compromise—by which, as his 
wife, he would have control both of he 
and of her money—and that she deli. 
erately refuses—because she feels by 
would have too great control over her’ 
he added, smiling just the mere fraction 
of a teasing smile. 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind,” she answered 
him, speaking for the first time, “ani 
you know it.” 

“And supposing,’ he went on, dist. 
garding her remark, “that under the lw 
he had absolute control over her legalh 
already. What would he do,” he asked, 
“especially when he saw that she wa 
worrying herself sick over matters’ 
What could he do,” he asked when sh 
did not answer, “except try again—oller 
one more compromise—which will be a 
ultimatum ?” 

“What?” asked Mary Manchester m- 
guardedly. 

“This,” he said quickly, taking advan- 
tage of her question: Mary, will you 
marry me?” 

“No,” she answered again more \t 


| hemently than was necessary. 


“Wait!” he commanded her. “Thats 
only half of my plan—the new compre 
mise. If,” he said, bringing out the other 
half, “I will let you afterward go to cout, 


| publish yourself a criminal, smash this 


Gorgam Trust to a million pieces—to 
anything you want to?” 7 
“Shall I be Mary Manchester again: 


| demanded his opponent firmly. 


“Not for very long. You'll have 
marry me beforehand, while I’ve still gt 
you. You've got to marry me befor 
hand. And then we'll finish up that leg! 
dragon of Jasper Haig’s—together! 

“What do you say?” asked the offere 
of the compromise. There was no a 
swer; both stopped speaking for the time 
being. But this last compromise, it ap 
peared, was finally accepted. — 

It was finally, through this - sompt- 
mise, it seems, -long before the comlls 
of this matter into court, that a y 
famous termination and dissoluu 
Gorgam Trust was brought about—tol- 
cerning which the reader no doubt 4 
long ago learned the more familiar 
tures through the public press. 

Tue Enp 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 
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A Winner 


IVE it a trial and 
Rockinchair Under- 
wear will win your pref- 
erence and patronage— 
by sheer merit. 
You will enjoy the cool 
ease and comfort that it 
brings you. You will 


Every Rockinchair 
cotton suit of this year’s 
production is “Kittle 
Srunk,” a new process 
of finishing that is guar- 
anteed absolutely un- 
shrinkable—will fit 
exactly the same after 
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! “Kittle Srunk” 
Unshrinkable 


All cotton suits 
guarant 
never to shrink 
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enjoy the excellent fit— 
assured you regardless 
of your figure because 
every size is made in 
three models, Regular, 
Short Stout and Tall 
Slim, and— 


many washings as when 
you first put it on. 
“It opens on the side 
—adjusted in a jiffy.” 
Be sure the garment 
you buy bears our Rock- 
inchair label. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 


Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisc . 


AND REMEMBER:— when fall and winter roll ’round, pro 
tect your health with Duofold—the two-layer fabric, wool out- 


side, cotton inside and air space between. 


A good investment 


in Health and Comfort— for man, woman, child and infant. 


fi}; Duofold. 


for Men, Women ané Chiléren 


Health 
noerweear 
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THE MAN OF UNDERSTANDING 


(Continued from 
prge 37) 





would put him—I mean:the man involved 
—to some simple, easily devised test. 
You know? Just to see whether he was 
yellow or not.” 

“Easily devised test!” 

“Well, I had not thought much about 
it. Only I wondered for instance how such 
a man would take it if you—that is, if 
he were told that a third man existed at 
a time when he thought all was going 
well—a man who took precedence of all. 
I wondered what effect it would have? 
He might in his pique show a nasty side. 
He might threaten a woman, for instance. 
Or he might try to take her in his arms 
so that she would have to call for help. 
I was just thinking idly.” 


, 
MELIE looked at her husband and 
then went to the window where the 
night-breeze fanned her hair and her hot 
cheeks. The sound of Eldon Francis’ 
feet on the floor above, faint and muf- 
fled, spoke none the less of impatience. 

Pembroke laughed. 

“The poor fellow thinks I know noth- 
ing,” he explained. “He doesn’t seem to 
be so confoundedly interested in my first 
edition, does he?” 

Amélie walked swiftly back into the 
light. 

“IT am going up,” she said, biting her 
under lip. 

“Shall I go with you?” 

“T thought you might 
down here and read your letters,” 
answered. 

Her husband took out his watch and 
put it on the low table in front of the 
roomy sofa. He sat down with his elbows 
on his knees and his face buried in the 
palms of his strong hands. Once he 
reached forward. and turned the watch 
so that he could follow the circle of each 
minute on the second-hand dial. He was 
waiting. 

The unpleasant whine of the warning 
siren on a motor fire-engine, opening 
into its speed on the Avenue a block 
away, came nearer, rose into a wail at the 
cross-street and receded. Pembroke gave 
a gesture of impatience, picked up the 
watch and thrust it back into his waist- 
coat pocket. 

A door slammed somewhere upstairs 
on the bedroom floor, and a moment later 
Pembroke could hear the door of the 
library above closed more gently. Some 
one was coming down. 

He rose quickly, moved to the chair 
beside the lamp and took out the letters 
still unopened; so he was able to look up 
at the man who stood in the doorway just 
as if this man had surprised him during 
some quiet reverie. 

“Come in, Eldon,” said he. 
have come up sooner.” 

“No, no,” Francis replied nervously, 
“T must be going, really. I only dropped 
in to say good night. I’ve a lot of work 
to do after I get to my apartment.” 

“Better have a cigar before you go,” 
said Pembroke invitingly. 

“A cigarette,” replied the critic as if 
making a concession. 


light a cigar 
she 


“T should 





The other took the silver cigarette-box 
from the mantel and flipped back its 
cover. When Francis’ hand went into it, 
Pembroke could see its tremors. He 
looked at Eldon’s face. It was flushed 
and unsettled, like that of a man with a 
secret wrath or a secret fear boiling 
within. 


Sta ae 7 laughed good-naturedly. 
He said as if a little bashful: “You 
know that I never have a chat with you 
without getting some satisfaction out of 
it. We're rather different types, I sup- 
pose, and perhaps it’s a good thing to 
meet sometimes. I’m so tied up with en- 
terprises, that I haven’t developed much 
sense of the finer values. About all I can 
contribute is an appreciation of the more 
obvious standards.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
answered Francis, putting extraordi- 
nary emphasis on every word. “I go 
about the world a good deal as a specta- 
tor. Most of the emotions were burned 
out of me long ago. I think if I have 
any genius, it is in knowing men. Women 
perplex me, and I have given them up 
as—as a bad job. But if I have genius, 
it is for understanding my acquaintances. 
I sometimes think that I could be of 
value to them because I know them bet- 
ter than themselves.” 

Pembroke laughed. “That makes me 
think of a play Amélie and I saw the 
cther night,” he said. “‘Dog’s Ears’ it 
was called. But I forget—of course you 
know all about it. At any rate I know 
that your opinion is like mine. Good 
plays are seldom seen.” 

“Yes. But as I was saying, when you 
changed the subject—what about my 
duty? Suppose I knew of a home rather 
undermined by a menace. You know 
what I mean—a nice girl a little light of 
head—a selfish man. If I said a word to 
the husband? What then?” 

“He ought to be grateful to you—very 
grateful.” 

“Tt is not the tradition,” asserted 
Francis. “The way it is done in novels 
is for the man who has need of the in‘or- 
mation to reject it and drive a blow at 
the face of the bearer of evil tidings. 
And then it’s all a mess.” 

“Not where good sense prevails,” said 
Pembroke. “Come now! It is impossi- 
ble. Suppose I had been married to less 
of a real woman than Amélie. You know 
that—well—so on. Danger—you under- 
stand—danger. You'd tell me of course. 
Good offices for everybody concerned. 
And what would I do?” 

“We have a chance to test it,” Eldon 
said, throwing his cigarette into the tray. 
“I must be going. But Jack, before I go 
—just a hint. You know Irwin Safford?” 

“Know him? Darn it, he’s one of my 
best friends. When he’s in New York, he 
goes and comes in this house like a mem- 
ber of the family.” 

Francis walked toward his host and 
looking him squarely in the eye said in 
measured, decisive tones: “Watch him!” 

“Watch him?” said Pembroke. “My 


heavens, man! That can’t be. I'll ops 
to Amélie. I'll ask her.” “| 
The other man put out both his tp 
bling hands as if to indicate that ™ 
would bar Pembroke’s way. ; 
“I shall deny all knowledge of (ume 
Pembroke,” he gasped. “I shall deny F 
said a word.” ; 
He repeated the phrase over and o , 
the skilled maker of phrases sought to he 
understood now by force of repetition’ | 
“I say I shall deny all knowledge # 
you tell her. My authority is the very. 
best. But I will do as you suggested 
shall deny I ever opened my mouth.”. 7 
Pembroke gazed at the wretched maa, 
and then he began to laugh, quietly # 
gh, quietly a 
first, and then louder. ; 
“Hello!” said he, stopping suddenie 
“Look there!” me 
He pointed toward the red-la 
screen. The wind from the open wih 
dow or some other force behind had! 
toppled it forward. It knocked the a 
cient Chinese porcelain from its teak 
stand so that the vase crashed down 
tiny fragments skidded across the pol 
surface of the floor into the corners 
the room. And then with a single giant 
slap, the screen flattened out on the rug] 
Standing in the reception-room’ jist 
behind this screen was Amélie. 2 
“It’s a trick!” Francis said in a fright 
ened whisper, looking from one to they 
other. “ 
Pembroke smiled. “No, I rather ems 
pected Mrs. Pembroke might come” 
down,” he said. “May I speak for both 
of us, Amélie?” 
“Yes, you may speak for both of 
Jack.” : 
The husband turned to the critic, am 
the latter put up his hands as if expecting” 
a blow. i 
“No, no, no,” protested Pembroke 
“Don’t cringe like that, old man i 
makes me ill. I’m not going to hurt you B 
thought I’d say for both of us—for Ameélig, 
and for myself—good night—and good-byy_ 
Please close the door as you go into the 
hall. I think that’s all—you area man of 
understanding.” 
He watched to see that the door Wa 
closed in fact; and then, without wal 
to hear Francis go out, he turned s 
toward his wife and spoke sharply at a5 
and with authority. e 
“That’s ended, Amélie,” he said. 
“Never a word about it from either of 
T only want to understand what was 0ae 
of it all. Perhaps it’s because you veg 
your problems and I’ve never taken ia 
on. We've probably found out the ® 
about ourselves. We used to thi 
other perfect and held tugether by 
fection. Now it’s imperfection that 
hold us together; we need each@ 
It’s that very thing so many. ma P 
ple ought to see and do not see. T 
at last. I’ve never played your ga 
and I want to begin—now.” , 
“I wish we. could take up the prom 
tomorrow,” said Amélie Pembroke, 
I want now is to feel your arms 
me.” “ 
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THE DIVINING-ROD 


Hamilton having concluded his European 
and Ee sopolitan engagements. He 
promised his audience = evening of = 

; inment, a demonstration o 
i cecatural powers with the unseen 

id beyond the shadow of a doubt; 
and those wishing to remain after the 

gar performance would, by paying an 
poo y be regaled by a genuine table- 
i séance with messages for all! 

3 cheap!” Jolanda said, flinging 

’ the handbill. “Of “parr eo 

at u.go on the stage with a lot o 
pr oy nd be hypnotized; I don’t 
sere you brain would stand the test, 

, the color of a pani Se-ourved 
; tried to give a sneering laugh. 
= couldn't stand the test!” he 
fed. “Remember, charity begins at 
home, Mrs. Kenyon-Hedstrom! Don't 
you worry about me; just worry about 
your own young men. I guess my father 
will let me be hypnotized if I want to be 
—Spider White’s father said yes, so did 
Fellows’, and the darky that 
travels. with Mock Lo says that he has a 
little wand with a silver ball on the end 
of it, and he just points it at you and— 
bezszz—you are off the track!” 

“Now, Peter, the class of boys this 
man: will have is art 4 

"Spider White’s folks will let him,” 
Peter began patiently. 

Jolanda interrupted the argument. 
“Does he want many subjects?” 

“Sure, he'll take a lot more if he can 
get ‘em. Why, he’s going to pull down 
the biggest crowd—and he has a dis- 
appearing cabinet too—a fellow stands ia 
it, and all at once—bing—he turns right 
intoa skeleton! Just think how his folks 
must feel—maybe I'll be the one to stand 
in the cabinet. Maybe you'll feel a little 

when you watch me turn into a 


irs. Spencer patted Peter's head. 
“Never mind, Peter; if you are so de- 
to be hypnotized, maybe Daddy 


* 


- Maind—only, we must be there to 


see 

_ Ma, sure! The darky that travels with 
a the house just kills itself laugh- 
ing. imes Mock Lo finds a mind 
he ¢an’t control—and that’s fun too. 
“Sometimes he can’t wake ‘em up 
fom the hypnotic sleep—and that’s the 

fun of all.” 
da folded up the handbill without 
mn Friday morning would 
Hedstrom returned from the 
“and ready to lay siege to Jo- 
att once more. If she was not 
B, Friday would also see Wier 
off the last train, laden 
Of the limousine type and 
ments toward matrimony along the 
“me line Now, then, would either of 
ae eemen consent to be hypnotized 
10: please her, to prove that 
li Surpassed that of Mock 
/ Would they be able to put him 
and walk off the platform with 
‘Sing ledge that they were 
oak mentally and that. he could do 
itkthem? What a divining-rod! 


(Continued from 
page 47) 








What a chance to wear the last new frock 
—an exotic thing of rose taffeta and 
poison green! What a lark it all would 
be! Jolanda turned to Peter with tender 
solicitation. 

“Dearie, I'll try to make Daddy say 
yes,” she whispered. 

Peter blinked stupidly. “It doesn’t 
kill anybody, Jolanda,” he returned un- 
graciously, “so don’t get your hopes too 
high!” 

But even this rebuff did not jar Jolan- 
da from her altruistic purpose. 


T the Friday-night performance of 

Mock Lo the Mighty there sat in 
a row five persons, each with a different 
reaction to the hypnotizing of the town 
talent. 

Jolanda’s father was divided between 
amusement as the mesmerized youths 
shaved each other with buckets of white 
paste, impersonated apes or swept off the 
stage with toothpicks, and a secret an- 
noyance that his own son had succumbed 
so easily to the wiles of Mock Lo and 
should be gallivanting about the stage as 
a bucking bronco! 

Jolanda’s mother had only the normal 
anxiety lest her son fail to rouse from 
the hypnosis—and when he was told to 
imitate a floundering whale, material af- 
fection and pride almost caused her to 
rise up in indignation and call a halt upon 
the entire performance. 

Properly seated beside her mother sat 
Jolanda, quite unmoved by her brother’s 
gambols. She saw, in imagination, the 
great test and final decision as to which 
man really loved her most. On the fol- 
lowing night, she resolved to have either 
Wier Kenyon or Arthur Hedstrom take 
his place on the stage and defeat Mock 
Lo and the magical wand because of his 
mental superiority. 

Beside Jolanda, Arthur Hedstrom 
smirked in safety. and led in the roars 
of laughter. He even ventured to 
whisper: 

“If they knew what a figure they were 
cutting—eh, Jolanda? They'll never live 
it down!”—little realizing that his life- 
work lay cut out for him in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

The fifth person was Wier Kenyon, 
most uncomfortably placed beside his 
rival. He was not smiling or leading the 
applause. He had on the contrary, a far- 
away, dreamy expression; one might 
have said he felt Mock Lo’s spell froni 
his seat in the tenth row; and at the con- 
clusion, when the young gentlemen were 
brought to. their senses and tiptoed ’ off 
the stage in shame,, Wier rose and ex- 
cused himself from witnessing the second 
half of the bill. 

The rest of the’ Spencer party followed 
suit, Peter’s mother receiving her son 
with open arms and forbidding his re- 
appearance on the following night. Jo- 
landa chose to walk home with Arthur 
Hedstrom. 

The fact that Arthur: left Jolanda -at 
the gate instead of. following her in was 
the signal of a storm and disagreement, 
Mrs. Spencer decided as she peeked dis- 








creetly through the parlor-window cur- 
tains. Then Jolanda flew into the house, 
not pausing to console poor Peter or im- 
press upon him how great a fool he had 
been, or even to thank Wier Kenyon for 
the feather fan he had slipped into her 
hand just as they were starting for the 
entertainment. 

For the divining-rod. was proving neg- 
ative in its results, and Jolanda found 
childish rage and indignation mixed with 
a womanette’s scorn at this smug candy- 
shop-keeper’s vehement refusal to be 
tested at tomorrow’s entertainment. 

“Suppose he did hypnotize me!” Arthur 
Hedstrom had said rather piteously. “I'd 
be the laughing-stock of the town!” 

“I’d pity you—you ought to consider 
that; and I’d know then just how much 
you loved me.” 

“If you don’t know whether you love 
me without asking me to get up on a 
stage and be made a dunce of, maybe 
mentally enslaved, I don’t think you 
ever could love me,” he arrived, re- 
calling the tons of chocolates he had pre- 
sented to this perverse creature—right 
out of stock! 

“So—you refuse!” 

“Of course I do—any sane man would. 
There’s a poem, Jolanda, about a woman 
who dropped her glove into a lions’ den 
and asked a man to rescue it to prove he 
loved her—” 

“That’s moldy stuff,” Jolanda said 
flippantly. “I know about it. He picked 
it up and threw it at her and said hate- 
ful things. Well, this is no lions’ den; 
this is entirely different. If you are 
afraid your brain is so weak that you 
cannot face Mock Lo, I don’t-ever want 
you to call on me again.” 

“I most certainly never shall,” Mr. 
Hedstrom said with surprising alacrity. 
“I wont be made ridiculous éven for’ 
you.” 

Whereat Jolanda fled into the house 
and upstairs to write Wier a command- 
ing note and poke it under his door, for 
he was spending the week-end with the 
Spencers. The note was brief and very 
Jolanda-esque. It said: 


Wier dear: 

Please take Peter’s place as a subject 
for Mock Lo tomorrow. It is positively 
the only way I can tell whether I love 
you half to death or not at all. I will 
be positive if you will only consent to 
be hypnotized. 

Jo-Jo THE JupiIciovs 


HEN—to the scornful and dis- 

approving eyes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer and their son Peter, who was 
now. content to sit back and let someone 
else play in the cap and bells—the ele- 
gant and exclusive Wier Kenyon walked 
upon the stage in response to Mock Lo 
the Mighty’s request for subjects that 
following evening, Jolanda huddled into 
a..tense little bundle beside Peter. She 
began to feel new frocks or daily presents 
did not ‘matter a straw—not even a wis 
did they matter; but to think. that..Wier, 
her Wier, as she called him unconsciously, 
would actually obey her silly command 
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Alabastine has eliminated all 
guess-work in the selection of without Grose and 

Circle printed in red 
wall colors. Our color chart 
shows in advance just how your walls will look when finished. 
Our art department will assist you. Write us in detail. 


Alabastine is ready to apply to any interior surface—plas- 
tered walls, wallboard, over paint, burlap or canvas, or even 
old wall paper where it is fast, has no raised figures and 
contains no aniline dyes. Alabastine comes as a dry powder. 
Mix with cold water and apply with a suitable wall brush. 


The Nationally Accepted Wall Tint 


For more than 38 years Alabastine has been the nationally 
accepted wall tint. Its many standard colors, durability, sani- 
tary and vermin proof qualities, and above all, certainty of 
artistic results has made it the nation’s first choice for 
homes, hotels, theatres, churches, public buildings, audi- 
toriums and all interiors where beautiful walls are desired. 


Sold Everywhere 


Alabastine is found in the best homes, is sold by the best 
stores and is used by the best decorators everywhere. If 
you employ a decorator ask him to bring Alabastine in orig- 
inal packages with the cross and circle printed in red on each. 
Prices 
5-lb. package white Alabastine 
5-lb. package tinted Alabastine 


80c 
Special deep shades (No. 33, dark green; No. 58, deep brown) ..95c 
OF omtehanenemaainanataananaea 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 


371 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ly Your Local Dealer is Entitled to Your Trade eg 
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| and be mesmerized by that hateful ep, 
| ture—Jolanda wanted to rise Up and 
|call a halt on the entire affair, 

| She knew Arthur Hedstrom, in cop, 
pany with his sisters, was laughing a 
Wier not two rows away from her anj 
| she hated him with the fury of a demon 
She must stop Wier from being hum. 
iated—just as he had saved her life by 
crushing the rattlesnake. She heard her 
mother whisper: 

“Whatever made him do such a thing 
—is he really queer?” 

And Peter’s chuckling: “Gee—did ] 
look like that?” 

For Mr. Wier Kenyon’s mentality ha 
succumbed—bzz2222z, just as Peter had 
said—to the pointed wand of Mock Ip: 
and in company with half a dozen tow 
loafers he began to imitate a boxing kan. 
garoo, to the infinite delight of th 
audience—particularly Arthur Hedstrom! 

At this same moment Arthur Hedstrom 
was telling himself he had had a wonder. 
ful escape from a shallow-minded girl 
and he actually pitied this gentlema 
from China who was now gallivanting 
about as a parrot, now set to playing the 
violin with a feather-duster and a piece 
of garden-hose. 

All the time Jolanda, faint and cold, 
knew that her Wier was being made ridic- 
ulous and that she was to blame, and she 
hated herself; she let the tears lie m- 
ashamed on her cheeks, as she prayed 
to heaven it would soon be ended. 

After what seemed a lifetime of the 
torture, during which Jolanda wondered 
if Wier would still marry her,—and if he 
did not, she knew she would never marty 
anyone else——Mock Lo brought back to 
freedom the minds of the town loafers, 
but when he stood before Wier Kenyon, 
he was unable to change him into the 
self-sufficient man of the world who 
caused everyone to be rather careful of 
what they said in his presence! 

To make Jolanda’s misery complete 
Mr. Wier Kenyon preferred to continue 
in a mesmerized state, playing a feather- 
duster violin with a bit of garden-hose. 
The house shrieked with mirth, Mock lo 
making wild attempts at breaking the 
spell. 

“Good heavens, I'll call a doctor—this 
man ought to be sent to jail for ths 
stuff,” Jolanda’s father protested. “Of 
all the fool tricks on Wier Kenyon’s patt! 
It is time he went to China and assum 
responsibility.” 

Mrs. Spencer gave him a little push: 
“Go behind and see what can be done, 
she urged. 

Peter, round-eyed and white-faced, 
espied Jolanda’s tears. Maybe Moc 0 
will control his mind always,” he s# 
cheerfully. “That nigger says some me 
that he has hypnotized are just dependet! 
on him; he can will them to do anything 
he wants to,—when he is miles away 
and by gum, they up and do it! ; 

Jolanda gave way to sobs. “My Mp 
my Wier,” she choked incoherently @ 
she clutched Peter for consolation. 

Mr. Spencer disappeared behind : 
scenes. Mock Lo still tried to bring ‘ 
look of intelligence into Wier Kenya 
face. But the feather-duster violin s 

laved on. 
. Mrs. Spencer slipped next to Jolan 
and put her arm about her. Daddy 
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Waltham Scientific ‘“ Jeweled Main Wheel Bearings ”’ 
that Mean So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


VERY mechanically moving 
iz unit of any machine must 
have a bearing, and the free- 
dom of that movement depends 
upon the scientific development of 


that bearing 


This is true of an oxcart, the Liberty 
Motor, or a watch. 


The Waltham Watch Bearings are 
the most scientifically developed 
bearings in the realm of mechanics. 


The time-keeping performance of a 
good watch starts at its power plant, 
the mainspring. And it is an axiom 
of mechanics that the greatest friction 


is at the point where the power is the 
greatest. 


That watch is the best watch where the 
resisting factor of friction is the least preva- 
lent. 


Look at the two illustrations in this ad- 
vertisement. Here are portrayed sectional 
views of the Waltham scientific jeweled 
main wheel bearings and also of the unjew- 
eled bearing method. 


You will note that in the unjeweled bearing 
the shaft or barrel arbor is running in a 
hole drilled through the barrel container. 
This supplies only a bearing of brass for the 
rotation of the steel arbor, causing a greater 
resistance to the power of the mainspring, 
variable time-keeping, and eventually be- 
comes charged with gritty particles that 
destroy the highly polished surface of the 
shaft or barrel arbor. 


Whereas in the Waltham scientifically jew- 
eled main wheel bearings we see developed 
a bearing composed of two highly polished 
sapphire jewels which are so set in the bar- 
el chat the superbly finished steel arbor ro- 
tates in them, distributing the power of the 
mainspring to the train with an irreducible 
minimum of friction. 


This is not all. Every Waltham mainspring 
is contained in a specially hardened and 
ground steel barrel which protects the 
“works” if the mainspring douti break. 
This exclusive Waltham feature also pro- 
vides more room for a longer mainspring, 
consequently the motive power is better 
distributed and a more even time-keeping 
performance is assured. 


It is these little things, yet vitally important, 
hidden in the “works” of the watch that 
provide unanswerable argument why your 
watch selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued ina beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 


Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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; Lucky Boy 


to have a food confection waiting after school. And to have it Puffed 
Wheat, which is whole wheat, steam exploded and made easy to digest. 


Millions Now Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some 750 million dishes of Puffed 
Grains ina year. And this is hin 

These bubble grains have made whole grains enticing. 

Prof. Anderson’s process—steam explosion—has made digestion easy 
and complete. 

Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they are all-day foods. 
Millions of dishes are served in milk for suppers and between meals. 

Millions are mixed with fruit. 

Millions are crisped and lightly buttered for hungry children to eat 
like peanuts —dry. 


All shot from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. By steam explosion they are 
puffed to eight times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the most delightful grain foods known. 
They are airy, flimsy, nut-like—flavory food confections. 

In every home such foods are needed several times a day. 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











Pancakes with Nut Flavor 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
perfect pancake mixture. The Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty 
taste. You have never tasted pancakes so deli- 
cious. When you order Puffed Grains order 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour as well. Simply add 
milk or water—the flour is self-raising—and 
hear what your people say. 
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see that everything is all right” 
whispered. ght,” he 

“It was my fault, my miserable, cop. 
ceited, hateful fault, and I love him—| 
love him,” she sobbed. 

At last Wier Kenyon dropped the 
feather-duster and stumbled off the stage 
in- dazed fashion, Mock Lo following 
The curtain dropped, and the piano-phy. 
er struck into a jazz dissonance. : 

Jolanda rose. “I must go to him, 


| may be ill,” she said recklessly. 


“Well, I’m going to stay,” Peter Dto- 


| tested; “you wanted him to be hypno- 
| tized, and now you're sore at yourself. | 


was hypnotized last night and draggei 
home to a mustard foot-bath, and 0 | 
missed the best part of the show—” 
Here the curtain rose, and a stranger 
in civilian clothes announced that no mor 
of the entertainment would take place, 


' owing to a sudden illness on the part of 


Mock Lo. 

“It is Wier who is ill—or worse,” Jo 
landa insisted. “It has killed him!” 

In mystified fashion the audience 
filtered slowly from the hall, Arthur Hed. 
strom and his sisters being among the firs 
to reach the exit. But Jolanda had darted 
toward the stage-entrance, regardless of 
her mother or Peter. She met her father, 
rather flushed from excitement, comin 
toward them. He waved her back. 

“Go and get into the machine; well 
be along presently,” he said. 

“Is he dead?” demanded his daughter 
“__T mean my Wier, of course.” 

“Dead? Certainly not! Do as I tel 
you—” 

“Then tell him I love him, Daddy, 


| hurry—don’t lose a moment.” 


Her father relaxed enough to laugh, 
“Wier and I will join you very soon 
please do as I say.” And he turned her 
about rather decisively and pointed the 
way toward the machine. 

Slowly she followed her mother and 
brother into the car. And then two met 
came toward the motor. The first was 
her father, still laboring under excite 
ment, and the second was Wier Kenyon, 
quite his elegant old self. 

“Oh, you foolish Wier—” 

“What was wrong with Mock Lo?” — 

“T love you—I’m going to marry you, 
announced Jolanda loudly. “I don’t wal 
to waste any more time in not being 
gaged.” In the dark of the night, st 
actually leaned out of the motor and 
scandalized her family by  acceplilg 
Wier’s embrace. 

“T’ll be home presently, Jolanda deat 
—I know you'll forgive me, Helen, for 
marrying your child by and by. —Peiet 
my lad, this being hypnotized is gre 
stuff, isn’t it? I'll be along soon.” That 
was all Wier vouchsafed. 

“But you haven’t explained,” Joland 
cried frantically, “and the family th 
I’m crazy.” 

“You RE sort of crazy. i 
to stay behind—Mock Lo is in rather bad. 
and I’ve a scratch on my wrist that nee 
attention. —Drive on, Father-in-Law & 
Be. —Goodnight, darling; I'm mighty 
glad you found a divining-rod. 

When Jolanda faced her family = 
sitting-room, her father let loose h 
tion and promises—and told the tru 

“Your notion of having Wier be@ 
to please you was a far better idea ot 
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What Happened to Ruth 


-By BEATRICE IMBODEN 


on the campus! Fairies 

Se eee and. suddenly spread over 

the gray buildings and brown lawns 
a mystic net interwoven of green and 
gold of fragrance and sunlight. 

But there was no Spring in the heart of 

slender, dark-eyed girl crossing the 
* sadrangle. Her sombre expression caught 
te eyes of a friend. ; 

“Cheer up, Ruthie! Maybe it’s not so 
bad as you think,”’ laughed this_rosy- 
cheeked maiden slipping her arm in Ruth's. 

“Dot, what’s the use of it all?” pas- 
sionately burst out Ruth. ‘‘I’m going to 
quit college! I’m yeung, alive—I don't 
want to grind away three more dull years!” 

“Why—gracious me!—college is just the 
place where one can have good times!’ 

“You know it is not—for us!” Ruth re- 
ressed her euneut SS Pan! be 

or once. ou an on have 
Paeoe. We just study and go to poky 
se and slip into the back seats of 
concerts so no Stee mag =A ge 
that’s all! o, I'm going to stop! 
Oe to the city next year and work. 
I can save some money.’ 
for what?” asked Dot. 

“For clothes! Of course! 
suppose I’m haranguing about?” jerked 
out Ruth. She turned her head away 
quickly. “I w-wouldn’t care if I could 
have just one new Spring suit—E wouldn’t 
ask for many clothes!’’ 

“Oh,” murmured Dot knowingly. For 
a couple were approaching—a tall, laugh- 
ing boy with an asceeeve girl who wore 

untily a pretty Spring costume. 

Why, hello Ruth?” Reateianat the boy, 
“Say, | had a letter from home yesterday. 
Want to hear the news?” 

‘T—I haven’t time now,’’ and Ruth hur- 
ried on, dragging Dot with her. 

“Why won’t you Iet Alex talk to you?” 
reproached Dot. ‘‘He’s a dear—and about 
the most popular boy in the University.”’ 

“In my old blue suit—and Grace Morri- 
son all togged out?” demanded Ruth icily. 

“She isn’t as pretty as you,” declared 
Dot with —- But Ruth’s gloom was 

odbye, I’m going upstairs to 
she said as they reached their 
boarding place. In her room at last, the 
books lay untouched. She was wistfully 
oe @ moonlight night last August 
when she and Alex had planned to spend 
this Spring together. 
y were from the same little town 
te ir years ae tee. Gesarted his fine, 
ome on e hi oOo spend evenings 
ae eater creed Sate miste aaning 
, where her school-teacher father and 
mother made him welcome. But in 
we —s _ and iy the 
othes didn’t count. t college 
x | did, it seemed. 
don’t think all those pretty, happy 
sorority girls are snobs,” Ruth toid herself 
gloomily. “They don’t know me and my 
_ ee make me awkward and shy.” 
ertainly was not Alex’s fault— 
he had tried his loyal best to take her into 
the circle where his good looks, good 
Sethe and good car had quickly placed 
— But after one or two unhappy even- 
ngs, when Ruth had suffered agonies in 
Plain white Srodeating frock, amon 
rfly girls in tulle and silk, she hac 
refused his invitations. Finally, cut by 
my iusals, he had ceased to see her. 
t orks care!” muttered Ruth. And she 
rn erself on the couch and sobbed. 
town nee gnuth's ,Aunt pousenne ran 
. y_to see her. 
gene's wonderful’ Ruth told Dot. 
eee lost his money three years 


What do you 


Manages to dress even better 
: ore. She's so clever!” 

_" gpusanna proved fashionable—and 
ited é@ attended a lecture or two, vis- 

“When: and eyed Ruth critically. 
events are the | parties and athletic 
Beet chess owadtts “BEES gid 

vadays was one 
dream for you young folks.” . 
said Ruth shortly. 
one I must look into this when 
le to visit me in June,” and Aunt 
deftly turned the subject. 

Ruth _ out to vr he nag amy 
: was not comin ack. 
Dot heard little from her that Sameer, 
the eTious card came in June bear- 
Ment eee Then one in 
a e train in Septem- 
ber, patich Dot did one crisp Fall morning. 
Where Ruth?” she was wondering 
: ers filed off the train, not recog- 
» Slender figure in a blue 


traveling dress whose tailored touches_and 
good lines simply cried ‘“Style!’’ Then 
Ruth hugged her. 

“You dear, to come back!’’ cried Dot. 
“Why, how stunning you look—and how 
happy!” Yes, Ruth was more than 
pretty, she was beautiful now! Some mir- 
acle had touched her. 

Alex rushed up to her just then. “So 
glad to see you,”’ he cried. ‘‘How dar-er- 
dandy you look,” he rushed on, a little 
confused. “Our frat gives a little dance 
tomorrow night. May—may I come for 
you?” And Ruth smiled acceptance. 

After lunch two trunks came for Ruth, 
much to Dot’s amazement. Last year one 
small one had sufficed. 

“Tl’m dying to know what’s in them,” 
Dot said. “May I see? I scent a surprise 
—you seem so mysterious!”’ 

At once Ruth unlocked one. Then she 
drew from its tissue paper wrappings a 
miracle of a visiting costume, soft chiffon 
velvet, a lovely taupe color, Frenchily set 
off by a tiny vest of gold and pink bro- 
cade. With this went a taupe georgette 
blouse, beaded in gold, pink and old blue. 

“Where in the world did you get that 
beautiful costume?” Dot was wide-eyed. 

Ruth smiled, then lifted out an evening 
dress, crimson silk covered with petal- 
like tiers of tulle, ranging from rose to 
flame color, shoulder-strapped with tiny 
hand-made satin roses. ss 

“Ruthie Allison, you don’t 
dream of a gown is yours?” 

Not answering, Ruth took out another 
dress, with panniers and quaint_ peasant 
bodice. “Corn color! The color I always 
said you should wear!” exclaimed Dot. 

“Here is my favorite,” smiled Ruth 
calmly, displaying a dainty creation of 
cream-colored satin and s.lver lace. Dot 
gasped. “Pinch me—am I still on earth?” 
she whispered. “Three party. frocks! 
Surely there can be nothing more!”’ 

3ut there was—a blue silk “for Sun- 
days,’’ exquisitely braided and faintly 
touched with scarlet: an intricately draped 
printed voile, all misty grays and laven- 
ders with a violet girdle; a smart brown 
serge sailor suit and an even smarter 
checked woolen frock with clever flare 
pockets and tiny leather belt. 

“Just one more, except for shirtwaists 
and such,” said Ruth, lifting out a won- 
derful evening coat, aero blue with white 
marabou collar. Then Ruth faced her 
friend. 

“No, I didn’t rob a bank cr find a pot 
of gold,’’ she began. “And I didn’t ex- 
ceed my clothes allowance of $100.’ Dot 
turned frightened eyes on her—something 
had surely affected Ruth’s brain! 

ee T’ll prove it by this expense 
account. aupe velvet, brocac > and georg- 
ette, $28 (I plunged on that costume). 
Tulle for party Fake $6.50. The founda- 
tion was an old red silk cover for our 
square piano, laid away and forgotten. 

“The evening coat was mother’s long- 
ago party cape. The corn-color silk was an 
old dress of hers. And do you recognize 
the braided taffeta? My last year’s best 
dress! The other party dress contains 
three and a half yards of crepe satin and 
three of silver lace, at a cost of $21.70.’’ 

“Don't dare analyze that compound of 
moonlight and mystery!’ commanded Dot. 

“The traveling dress was my last year’s 
suit, the checked wool a _ made-over, too.” 

“But who made them? Has a Fifth Ave- 
nue modiste adopted you?’’ 

“Why, I did!’ came Ruth’s reply. ‘“‘You 
see, Aunt Susanna told me her secret. 
She learned to sew wonderfully right at 
home, and she insisted that I could, too. 
And I did! Why, after only four lessons 
I made some dear ‘undies,’ two waists and 
this crepe kimona! Then I made over that 
checked wool horror Miss Simms, the Mil- 
lersville dressmaker, had evolved. Don’t 
you like it?’ 

“It’s wonderful! But tell me, how did 
you learn all this at home? Who taught 
you? I’m breathless to know!” 

“Why, the Woman’s Institute, of course. 
I was soon able to make really elaborate 
things, so I took a trip to the city and 
copied some models from a fashionable 
shop. Then I made some darling clothes 
for several kiddies at home and earned 
enough for slippers and boots. During 
Christmas vacation I’ve promised to help 
on a bridal trousseau—and thereby earn 
my Spring suit!” 

“Do you think I could learn. to sew, 
too?” Dot’s voice was unsteady now. 

“Learn!” exclaimed Ruth. ‘Why, you 
couldn’t help learning! The text books 


mean that 


“I don't think all 
those pretty, happy 
sorority girls are 
snobs", Ruth told 
herself gloomily. 


seem to foresee and answer every possible 
question. The pictures are simply mar- 
velous and the teachers take just as per- 
sonal an ir‘erest in your work as they do 
here in the college classrooms! 

“I know tnat the Woman’s Institute has 
really made me more capable than most 
professional dressmakers—after. just these 
few months of study at home!”’ 

“Well, you won't be able to keep Alex 
away now,” said Dot meaningly. Ruth’s 
eyes grew dreamy. She saw herself in the 
moonlight-and-mystery gown, queening it 
among his frat friends, while he watched 
jealously, or in the rose-and-flame dress 
which turned her into a _ vivid, ange 1d 
gypsy, transformed her lips to scarlet pet- 
als and eyes to deep dark pools of allure- 
ment, listening to an ardent question. And 
she knew her dream was really a prophecy! 

For a sequel to Ruth’s story peep inte 
a sorority house the following Spring. 

There are Ruth and Dorothy in a grou 
of girls. They had ‘joined’ in the fall. 

“And it should have been a year earlier!”’ 
exclaimed one girl. “‘But we never would 
have known what darlings you two are 
had we not been attracted first by your 
delightful clothes! Clothes really are a 
sign-post to one’s eharacter. What are 
you going to do this Summer, Ruth?” 

“I won't tell,” she laughed. “But just 
you girls bring back all the feathers and 
scraps of velvet you can!’’ 

“T know,’’ said one wise maiden, “the 
Woman’s Institute teaches millinery, too. 
Going to make us some bridesmaids’ hats, 
Ruthie?” And Ruth’s blush was no denial. 

What happened to Ruth can happen to 
you. More than 50,000 women and girls 
in city, town and country have proved that 
you can quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all your own and your children’s 
clothes and hats er prepare for success in 
dressmaking or millinery as a business. 

t costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post-card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without obli- 
gation by return mail—the full story of 
this great school that has brought the 
happiness of having dainty, ming 
clothes, savings almost too good to 
true, and the joy of being independent in 
a successful business, to women and girls 
all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-E, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me one of your booklets 


and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


O Home Dressmaking 
0 Professional Dressmaking 


C2 Millinery 
C2 Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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s Aunt Belle's 


‘Comfort Letters” 





dunt Belle is areal 

person and that is 
her real name. She 
is @ specialist in 
common sense baby 
culture. 


The 
Loving 
Hour 





Dear Beatrice:— 

It’s all very Spartan never to pick 
up your baby, but after all, Spartan 
methods are not exactly modern. Of 
course, Baby isn’t a plaything and 
ought to be sleepy and snug as a co- 
coon most of the time, but late in the 
afternoon, always at the same hour, 
it is really good for the cherub to be 
picked up and cuddled and snuggled 
and carried about the room to see all 
the sights. 

Even a baby gets stiff and tired 
lying on its back all day, but soon 
learns not to cry if it knows the loving 
hour is as certain as bath and lunch. 
You will look forward to it as much as 
Baby does, stretching up his little arms 
and gurgling with delight. 

You ask about talcum. Of course, 
there are several good kinds but some- 
how I always feel that Mennen’s is 
just a wee bit safer for Baby’s flower- 
petal skin. You know it was the first 
Borated Talcum and I think it must 
mean something to have been the 
choice of mothers and doctors and 
nurses for over forty years. And do 
you know, I use Mennen’s on myself. 
If it’s safer for Baby, it’s safer for me. 

What did people 
ever do before Men- 
nen invented Borated 
Talcum—isn’t it a 
comfort after a bath 
—especially if you 
are to put on tight 
clothes? Try it be- 
tween sheets on a hot 
night. 

And Mennen’s is 
economical—the blue 
can is so large—one 
thing, thank good- 
ness, that doesn’t cost 
more. 

Lovingly, 
Belle. 


THe Mennen Company ©) 
Newaer\n. NJ. USA. ww 
Montreal, Quebec 


Laboratories: 
Newark, New Jersey 
Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F: Ritchie & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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you originally conceived. You don't 
suppose he would have really done such 
a thing just to satisfy you, do you? Gad, 
what man would! But on Friday night 
he happened to recognize in Mock Lo the 
Mighty, one of the smoothest opium- 
smugglers that the Secret Service has 
ever failed to capture, and all Saturday he 
had the Secret Service men lined up for 
the event—so your plan happened to co- 
incide most beautifully. Of course, Wier 
had to do the thing with a dash of the 
dramatic—he must have his excitement! 
So he was only too glad to be a subject 
and pretend to fall in line with your com- 
mand. And while the rest of the subjects 
had shuffled off-stage, and Wier still pre- 


/tended to be deep in Mock Lo’s power, 


|the Secret 


Service men were going 


through his traps and found box after 
| box filled with pseudo-sausages which 








were filled with opium. They handcuffed 
the nigger, who was a confederate, and 
no one in the audience was a whit the 
wiser. So while you were thinking your 
fiancé was being made a fool ‘of, he was 
helping the Government land a mighty 
good opium-smuggler. Except for a wrist 
wound,—Mock Lo had sharp teeth and 


| he fought like a wildcat,—Wier is un- 


usually cocky. And he is all ready to be 
the hero and have the customary fuss 
made over him.” 

“So it wasn’t—it wasn’t—” 

Her father could not resist giving her 
a little shaking. “You may have rid the 
country of a smuggler—but you have 
fallen into the hands of a robber your- 
self. So you love him, Jolanda! I might 
have known it!” 


“TT was quite dreadful and ve ‘ 

| ful of you,” Jolanda told Wier 
next morning, having “fussed over him as 
if he was a sick kitten,” as Peter said and 
even carried his breakfast-tray into the 
garden. Then she exclaimed over fhe 
bandaged wrist with the proper mixture 
of concern and dimples: “It ‘wasn 
square of you, Wier, anyhow—that you 
can’t deny!” 

“What would you have done, Jo-Jo? 
Here was a chance to make the meanest 
young person in the world admit th 
nicest truth, and to park my pet hobby 
satisfactorily.” 

“You mean—” 

“Mock Lo, the best smuggler I've ever 
had the bad fortune to meet. I'd have 
made a greater mess of it, if I hadnt 
gone on the stage and pretended to be 
under the spell—for he had to play the 
game out, recognizing me all the time 
Meantime it gave the Secret Service chaps 
time to go through all his traps and side- 
track the confederate. Let me see, we 
met the first time in Mukden—then in 
Pekin; I almost had him that time. But 
why waste time talking about old smug- 
glers that are fast under lock and key 
when I won Jolanda! Besides, I didnt 
mean to spoil your little divining-rod of 
ridicule.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t mean not to—did 
you?” she questioned shrewdly. 

“Seeing that you have publicly de 
clared yourself, I plead guilty. But 
wouldn’t you have done likewise?” 

“I suppose. Besides, it is fun to be 
absolutely captured—when you've wanted 
to be all the time!” 








ODELL 


| 
| 
(Continued from page 62) a 





could not bear failure, criticism or re- 
buffs. I think he loved me because I 
had such faith—” 

Michelson, who had flung himself down 
in a chair, shouted suddenly: “Faith! 
Where did it get you?” 

“Here,” she said simply. “A long way, 
if you stop to think of it. When I met 
Odell, I was only twenty. He wanted me 
to run away with him. I didn’t. There 
were so many things..... I went back 
to Blythlea, and he followed. When my 
father saw him he said: ‘Dammit all, Li- 
lah, you can’t marry that fellow. That 
chap! That somber idiot! Odell, of all 
men on God’s green earth! No, my dear 
girl, I'll save you from that.’ 

“Odell couldn’t understand. He raged. 
Once, I remember, he wept. We were 
walking in the moor, and the wind was 
powdered with fine sea-mist. Odell looked 


at me and said: ‘You will come. No one 
will ever love you unless I do.’ When I 


shook my head, he pulled me down in 
the heather beside him and put his head 
in my lap and wept. 


"THE next day he went away. And my 
father said: ‘You will forget him.’ 
I didn’t. 
dam: ‘I am going out to Africa. 
send for you when I can. Be ready. 
When I showed the letter to my father, 


He wrote to me from Rotter- 
T will 


> 


he said what you said to me just now: ‘A 
woman like you—going out to a back 
water, a pit of darkness.’ A woman like 
me? Who knows what it is that makes 
us do things, makes us feel, here in ou 
hearts? Odell had touched my imagim- 
tion. He belonged to me—all, his dreams, 
his madness, his desire for an easy tr 
umph, for power without struggle. He 
called me, across the continent, actos 
two seas. Do you believe that?” — 
Michelson thought of Agatha Wright- 


son. “No,” he answered sharply. 
She laughed. “Well, here I am! 1 
came!” 


“Without knowing—” 

“He sent me money. The letter reached 

me a year after he had written it. ‘Come, 
he said. But there were no instructions 
I had no idea how to get out here 
I wrote to Rotterdam. ‘We should not 
advise you,’ they answered, ‘to make the 
attempt alone. The station Is } 
and there are peculiar difficulties. 
I received another letter from i 
must wait. He did not say Why. 
waited—a year. I wrote. No answer 
no sign! No word, until six montlis 480 
when a letter came—one sheet of pepe 
stained and torn, on which was sctawiev: 
‘Come. Odell.’” 

“Six months ago?” 

She nodded. 
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“My father said at a 
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Life Savers have strong flavors 
that make the breath sweet 
and pure with the fragrance of 


PEP-O-MINT, WINT-O-GREEN, CL-O-VE, 
CIN-O-MON and LIC-O-RICE. They 
are gym-dandy after ie | 
or atter swallowing little med. 
icine-balls. But you must 
exercise the caution to always 
insist on getting the genuine 
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LIFE SAVERS | 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE : 


PEP.O-MINT WINT-O GREEN CL-O-V LIC-O RICE CIN-O-MON 
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“We Must Fly To-Night’ 

Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She 
thought she knew him so well. Yet now, 
at two in the morning, he burst on her 
with this terror—thismystery—this what? 

It’s the beginning of one of the best 
mysteries ever solved by the great 
detective. 


CRAIG KENK 


The American Sherloch Holmes #7557 


The American Conan Doyle 

He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science — science that 
stands for this age —and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years, America 
has been watching his Craig Kennedy, 





marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that de- 
tective hero would unfold. 
Such plots—such suspense— 
with real, viyid people mov- 
ing through the maelstrom 
of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers 
have. thrilled whole nations 
by their artful heroes. Rus- 
sian ingenuity has fashioned 
wild tales of mystery. But all these 
seem old-fashioned—out-of-date—be- 
side the infinitevariety—the weird ex- 
citement oMArthur B. Reeve's tales. 


FREE— POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Ed gar Allan Poe's worksin10 volumes. 

When the police of New York 
failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar 
Allan Poe — far off there in Paris — 
found the solution. The story is in 
these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve ata 
remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 

( Established 1817 ) 


Cut oul this Couper 
| %s mak Ub 


—e 








Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Sq., New York 





Send me, all charges prepaid, set of ARTHUR B. 
REEVE—in 12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, 
the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I wjll return both sets within 10 days | 
at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 within 5 
days and $2 a month for 14 months. 


last: ‘Go. The man is indestructible. But | 
you are flinging yourself away.’ And I 
left. At Port Michael they could tell 
me nothing of Odell. No one there had 
ever heard of him. I waited for three 
months. Hot! I heard the silence for 
the first time—I wondered if I could 
make my voice heard against it. Then 
your Dutchman turned up, and told me. 
Odell was dead! ‘They all die, sooner or | 
jater,’ he said. ‘What is one Englishman 
in this place?’ A mad dance of black 
men! Ooze and silence! He advised me 
to turn back. ‘There is another fool at 
Odell’s Landing,’ he told me, ‘—Michel- 
son. Came out two years ago, full of 
ideas. You should see him now—a bare- 
footed specter kept alive by rum. Afraid 
to come away, afraid to die.’ ” 

“He lied!” 

“Perhaps.” 

Michelson got unsteadily to his feet 
“Why in God’s name did you come here?”’ 

“T couldn’t go back to England. I 
couldn’t face the future in Port Michae! 
—not then.” She lifted her head. “Be- 


| sides,” she said, “I had promised Odell.” 


“So there are two of us,” Michelson 
said bitterly. 

“Are you afraid?” 

He put his hands on her shoulders, 
holding her erect so that their eyes were 
level. The flowers in her hair had faded 


and lay crushed against the smooth braids. | 


She trembled a little beneath his hands, 
but her eyes did not waver. “Are you | 
afraid?” she whispered again. 

“I am afraid of no one but you,” he 
answered. 


He saw her eyes dilate. Looking be- 


yond him, she* said quickly: “Sambo! | 


He is watching us.” 


|S black man stood in the doorway. 
Behind him a flood of white light 
poured in from the clearing. He was 
wearing gaudy clothes and had added a 
nose-ring to his other adornments. He 
leaned against the wall, his attitude indif- 
ferent, as if the gestures of the white 
man and woman were incomprehensible 
and unimportant. He seemed to be star- 
ing beyond them at some one who re- 
mained in the shadows of the room, and 


the illusion was so perfect, of communion | 


and understanding, that Michelson waited 
for speech between the negro and Odell. 
Sambo stood there a moment, silhou- 
etted against the blazing daylight. Then 
he turned and stalked across the clearing, 
absurd, black, pompous. 
That night there were drums in the for- 
est, and a fire burned before Sambo’s 
quarters. Looking from the windows of 
the house itself, Michelson and Lilah saw 
outlandish shapes passing before the 
flames. A forest of spears leaped and 
quivered. A chorus of insane shouts 
drove back the encroaching silence, so 
that Odell’s Landing was a bedlam in the 
center of immeasurable stillness. 
“Ivory,” Sambo said in explanation the 
next morning, “—much, fine quality.” 





And he added, with a note of malice: 
“The English lord will be pleased.” 

Michelson said: “Remember, I am the 
agent. Show me the ivory.” 

He followed Sambo to the store, pre- 
tending to make inspection. But he knew 
nothing about ivory. He knew nothing 
of the manner in which Sambo collected 
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DAVOL 
Atomizer 


No. 46 


“The Davol Spray | 
Drives Germs Away 


After motoring or riding — before 
singing or speaking — after working and 
before retiring —a DAVOL Spray will 
keep your throat clean and strong. 


DAVOL 


Steady-Spray 


ATOMIZER 


DAVOL Atomizer No. 46 is built for 
service. One squeeze of the bulb gives 
a continuous spray _ Bulb of finest rub- 
ber — extra soft, thick and strongly 
reinforced. Bottle of tough, tempered; 
almost unbreakable glass. 

The leading druggists carry a full line 
of DAVOL Rubber Products, to keep 
you well from infancy to old age. 
Write to-day for FREE copy of booklet, 
“HEAT AND COLD. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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THEN I published recently this 
‘ article by a well known business 

man, entitled, “‘The Most Deli- 
cate Problem I Have Met in Employing 
Women,” I was amazed at the result. 


I had expected some protest, but not 
the wave of it which almost deluged me. 


Inthis article, he said : “But too often 
the chance of these women to attain the 
highest success of which they were capa- 
ble has been spviled by a thing which 
until now I have hesitated to discuss 
with anyone but my wife. Often the 
very women who seem to be most scrupu- 
lously careful about their appearance 
are the ones in whom the odor of per- 
spiration is most noticeable.” 


One stenographer’s answer to this is 
typicalof many. She writes: ‘This is 
too much!. For goodness sake, get after 
the men, for any woman in business 
knows that they are the real offenders. 
If they only knew how unattractive and 
—yes—oftensive they are with their 
wilted collars and stained shirts I am 
sure they would reform. Every girl I 
know, both in the office and out of it, 
guards against any chance of perspira- 
fiom trouble by the regular use of 
Odorono, but the men apparently don’t 

how such a thing exists,”’ 


What this girl says is undoubtedly 
ttue—men are the chief offenders. Yet 
I fear there are still many women who 
do not realize the facts. 


A stenographer answers: 


“ 2 A x 
This is too much! Every woman in 
business knows that men are the 
° > 
real offenders in these matters.’ 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not: subject 
to this odor, though seldom conscious of 
it themselves. Perspiration under the 
arms, though more active than else- 
where, does not always produce exces- 
sive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause notice- 
able odor, more apparent under the 
arms than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sen- 
sitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make per- 
spiration there even more active. The 
curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it, 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere 
are meeting this trying situation with methods 
that are simple pho! pda They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they give to 
their hair, teeth,or hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct 
both perspiration moisture and odor. 
Odorono was formulated by a physician 
who knew that perspiration, because of its 
peculiar qualities, is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary methods of cleanliness—excessive mois- 
ture of the armpits is due to a local weakness. 
Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harm- 


less. Its regular use gives that absolute 
assurance of perfect daintiness that women 
are demanding—that consciousness of per- 
fect grooming so satisfying to men. It really 
corrects the cause of both the ,moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, jest two of three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put 
it on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and 
then dust on a littletalcum. The next morn- 
ing, bathe the parts with clear water. The 
underarms will remain sweet and dry and 
odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will find 
in Odorono complete relief from this distress- 
ing and often expensive annoyance. If you 
are troubled in any unusual way, or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help 
you solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find some very interest- 
ing information in it about all perspiration 
troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 813 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 
35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. ‘ ; 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let. ““The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
V’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The 
Agencie Americaine, 17 Bouelvard Helve- 
tique, Geneve. For England to The Amer- 
ican Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W. C.2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. 
For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
813 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HEINZ 


APPLE BUTTER 


Something especially fine for children 


HERE it is once more, Heinz Apple Butter, the same old- 
fashioned apple butter, made from choice apples, cooked in 
cider, with the same rich, appetite-provoking spiciness, made 
the way your mother used to make it. It is just as good for 
your children as that old-time apple butter was for you. They 
will like it better than dairy butter—just as you did. And 
you will have found a new dainty for the children’s table, 
which you will also insist on for your own supper. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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it, paid for it, guarded it against the coy 
etous attacks of hostile Savages, Whi 
he fumbled with the tusks in the half 
shadow of the mud hut, he was COR 
of Sambo’s eyes upon his back. Some 
thing prompted him to say contempy 
ously: “A poor lot. You must do bet 
ter than this.” , 

He crossed the clearing again ag slog 
as he dared. When he reached the ¢ 
lapidated steps of the house, he heat, 
little whispering sound, and an amp 
struck the panels of the door before bin 
quivered and dropped at his feet. le 
turned. Sambo was leaning against th 
wall of the store, pensive, indifferent 

“What does it matter?” Michelsgp 
thought. “He will get me soone or 
later.” 

And stepping across the arrow, he wey 
into the house. 


Dw, passes slowly in such a place 
But at first Lilah and Michelson haj 
so much to say to one another that the 
lost the illusion of suspended existene 
They were actually happy. Michel 
shaved and put on a fresh suit of cloths 
and wore shoes. He felt decent again 

“Five months,” he said. “We'll ma 
it. No man, alive or dead, can hold m 
here when the steamer comes.” 

They saw Odell’s shadow no longe 
Sambo cooked for them, and when they 
could forget his naked body and fii 
teeth. did very well indeed. He seemel 
absorbed in some dream of his om 
Michelson, watching the big black wih 
half-closed eyes, could detect nothing 
hostile or threatening. He slept with: 
loaded revolver beneath his pillow for 
some time; then he used it to fire ata 
hippo that had wandered into the clear 
ing, and thereafter left it in the des 
drawer. If the fellow contemplated ay 
misch: -f, he, Michelson, was helples 
No use taking precautionary measilft 
against a death which might strike from 
the darkness at any moment. 

“These natives are all cowards a 
heart,” he told Lilah. “Sambo know 
that if anything happens to us, he wil 
lose his job.” 

They talked a great deal those fim 
days, striving to keep the silence at bay 
—Lilah lying in the canvas hammot. 
her white arms over her head, her ga 
eyes veiled sleepily, Michelson sitim 
tailor-fashion on the veranda floor. He 
told her about Agatha Wrightson. He 
spoke glibly of going back to an “assutel 
position in London or Rotterdam.” Mate 
drunk by empty phrases and easy 
sions, he told her all his dreams, ls 
plans, his faith in the essential sanity @ 
civilization. He assured himself that 
was not in love with her. He was ™ 
even afraid of her. Escape was @ sight. 
he was going away from this uncles 
silence, away from the everlasting 9 
tacle of his own degradation, away 
terror of the unseen. : 

Lilah listened. She seemed strange 
contented to swing idly in the . 
She braided her hair in two long pi 
that hung over her shoulders; @ 
she placed exotic flowers and leave 


“Where are you going when the steam 


comes?” Michelson asked. 4 


She shook her head and smiled 
don’t know.” ‘ 
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- the cop. 


“] will see that you get to England.’ 
. y 


She frowned. “Never! Never there!” 
“Bui what on earth are you going to 






“J don’t know.” : 
Se calerence irritated him. He got 
- do be. u abruptly and went into the living- 
pt where he wrote assiduously for 
88 slow) ME nore than an hour—a long letter to the 
| the ¢. Company. In it he assured _them at 
heard length of his ability and fidelity, as if 
Q ator M the matter of his success were of vital 
ore bin, importance. He had forgotten his own 
Te insignificance. It seemed to him that all 
inst the HM the energies of the Company were being 
Tent ied to save him from the terror he 
lichen HB jd glimpsed and by some miracle had 
onet @ ME escaped. He felt sure that he could not 

escape a second time. 

he wen When the steamer was expected, he 
to pack his clothes, deriving 
comfort from the neat appearance of his 
a place HN trunks and boxes; he folded his shirts in 
ison ba HB exact piles, coiled his collars, starched no 
hat they longer but still recognizable, in a leather 
xistenc, HMB ox stamped with his initials, and put his 








icheln HN overcoat near the top. He dreamed at | 


Clothes night of cold winds, human voices, the 
gain. sound of feet passing and repassing on 
Il make HP paved streets, of bathtubs with nickel 
hold me MME fittings, laughter, theaters, restaurants, 

trains—all the familiar, sane, recognizable 
longer. HB facts of civilization. He had had no idea 
en they HB of how he loved them. More than any- 
id filed SP thing else he wanted noise—raucous, ear- 
seemed (3% splitting, constant. 


S OW 
ok with Sw made no move to pack her few | 
nothing 


things. All day she lay in the ham- 
witha #™ mock, her eyes fixed upon some invisible 
ow fr MB tapestry of dreams. A hundred times a 
re ata Mi day Michelson rushed to the landing to 
> Clea MP stare down the river. He imagined that 
e desk Me he heard the whistle and would start 


ed any @ from his bed in the middle of the night | 


elples. MP to listen. 
eases “Mistah Michelson goes with the 
e from @ steamer?” Sambo asked. 

“Yes.” 
rds. at “Ah!” 
knows “What d'you mean by that, you black 
he wil MB scoundrel?” 

: Sambo’s flaring nostrils dilated. He 
¢ fist BE gave Michelson a scornful look. ‘The 
at bay Si white woman stays,” he said. 
amock, “She is going too.” 
tga me “She stays,” Sambo repeated. He 
sitting lifted Odell’s cane and made as if to 
. He @® hurl it at Michelson’s breast. “She is 
} He Odell’s,” 


Michelson did not flinch. “If I hear 
aly more of that from you,” he shouted. 
‘Til see that the Company knows of it.” 

He went back to the veranda feeling 
angry and shaken. Lilah opened her 
y eyes. “What’s the matter?” she 


“That darky! Pompous fool! Keep 
away from him.” 

“What has he been saying?” 

elson eh her a quick look. 

: malicious and alien prompted 
tim to say: “He has an idea that Odell 
is only Waiting for me to go away.” 
win” she asked, sitting suddenly up- 









900, it json laughed. “He is waiting for 
“For me?” 
“Alone.” 






ms 8 BERS THGEe RES, 


phe $ot_unsteadily to her feet and 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


DiD you ever see a boy eat Heinz Oven Baked Beans? 
No better endorsement was ever made than his grin 
of appreciation as he passes his plate for more. 


You can’t fool a boy. He knows what is good. He 
recognizes that baked taste which makes Heinz Baked 
Beans so delicious. 


His instincts are right. The food value is there, as 
well as the flavor. Baking does it. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston sty 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 






Some of the : 
Vinegars 


Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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NEW WAY 


EARN $25 TO $40 A WEEK 


ON’T be satisfied with 88.00 to $15.00 weekly. 
Don’t be held back by the old way in ty’ a 
Learn the wonderful New Way. at home, in 10 
simvle, easy lessons. Earn $25.00, $30,00 and even 
$40.00 a week! Already thousands of stenogra, hers 
and other typewriter users who never exceeded 30 to 40 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words a minute, 
with half the effort and with infinitely greater ace 
acy; and their salaries have been doubled and treble al 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Most stenographers get only $8.00 to $15.00 a week 
simply because they lack speed aud accuracy on the 
typewriter. No maiter how good you are at shorthand, 
you can never expect much increase in pay until you 
get speed—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 
xa wa. ypenen e 80 to 100 words per minute the 
N 


LEARN BY MAIL—10 EASY LESSONS 
Think of it! Only 10 easy lessons. Not the slighest in- 
terference with your present work. You learn at home 
quickly gna easily, improving in speed with the VERY 

IRST LESSON! Special GY MNASTIC Finger train- 
ing Exercises brings results in DAYS that ordinary 
methods will not produce in MONTHS. Among the 
thousands of operators who have taken up this system 
are many who were so-called ‘‘touch’’ writers—yet 
there has not been a single one who hasn’t DOUBLED 
or TREBLED his or her speed and accuracy! 

NEW BOOK FREE!!! 

We cannot describe here the principle of this new 
method. But we have prepared a 32-page book which 
tells all about it in detail. No instruction book ever 
written ever told so plainly the real WHY and HOW of 
expert typewriting. The book is FREE. Mail this 
coupon to-day. 

eS 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1775 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send me your free book on Typewriting. 














against her pretty bare heels. 
times she sang—a low, crooning tender- 
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End Gray Hair 
Let Science Show You How 


Now the way has been 
found for scientifically re- 
storing gray hair to its nat- 
ural color. And it is offered 
to women in Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. 

No treatments are re- 
quired. You apply it your- 
self, easily, quickly and 
surely. 

We urge you to make a 
trial test. It will cost you 
nothing. 


ary Galdnants 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
A Free Test 


out the coupon. Mark on it the exact 
einai your hair. PoMail it to us, and we will 
send you free a trial bottle of MARY 
GOLDMAN’S and one of our - ee 
Try it on a lock of your ha 
results. Then you will know why thousands 
of women have already used this scientific 
hair color restorer. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1643 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
by Druggists Everywhere 
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looked wildly around. “I cannot! I can- 
not!” she cried. “It is too much!” 
Michelson was profoundly ashamed. 
He put his arm around her shoulders, 
holding her fast until she had ceased to 
tremble. “I’m so confoundedly sorry,” 
he said. “This place isn’t safe—my 


| mind’s no good—rotten, like the mud! I 


didn’t mean to frighten you. Tomorrow 


| the steamer will be here, and we'll go 


back to decency.” 


HE steamer did not come that day, 
or the next. Somewhere down the 
coast she had gone ashore, and the irate 


| Dutchman was engaged in pulling her out 


Michelson’s 
What was 
The fool 


of the mud inch by inch. 
plight never occurred to him. 
one agent, or even two? 
couldn’t expect miracles. 

A month passéd. Michelson had per- 
mitted Sambo to be reckless with the 
stores, and there was nothing fit to eat at 
the station save a few meager and dis- 
couraged vegetables which grew in a 
garden Michelson had scratched on the 
edge of the clearing. Michelson was too 
weak to hunt and too lazy to fish. He 
was seized with despair. 

“They have forgotten us,” he said 
bitterly. 

He became again dirty, unshaven and 


| sullen and sat all day with his arms 


around his knees, staring at nothing. Into 


| Lilah’s eyes there had come a strange 


brightness—she no longer swung in the 
hammock, but wandered about the clear- 
ing and even into the forest. In the 
house she went barefoot and wore a 
wrapper, frilled, faded, a little too long 
in the back. When she walked, it flapped 
Some- 


ness. Sometimes she laughed. 

“Keep out of the sun,” 
warned her. 

“T am not afraid,” she said. 

Michelson watched her. Without warn- 
ing of any sort, he forgot Agatha Wright- 
son. This woman, gray-eyed, white- 
skinned, mysterious, doomed like himself 
to eternal silence, filled his thoughts. He 
began to feel a fierce jealousy of Odell, 
the man she had loved and still loved. It 
seemed to Michelson that he himself had 
changed. He no longer knew what his 
standards were, what he was capable of, 
what possibilities of violence and mad- 
ness lay within him. He became sus- 
picious of that fetish he had worshiped so 
long—civilization. He was alone in the 
world, beyond restraint, beyond criticism, 
beyond faith. He believed that he was 
beyond remorse as well. He reasoned 
with immense cunning that nothing mat- 
tered—success, failure, justification. The 
days would pass and bring nothing but 
death. Everything was illusion. He had 
tried to keep faith with the world of 
reality —love, accomplishment, dignity,— 
and it had cheated him. 

The steamer was not coming; there 
was no doubt of that. They lived on 
rice, dried beans, the dregs of their scant 
supply of coffee. There was no salt, no 
sugar, no bread. All about them an im- 
mense wilderness, the wide river which 
never ceased to flow between the lush 
banks toward the unattainable freshness 
of the sea. Down there ships were pass- 
ing, cutting north to erowded cities, to 


Michelson 





The most valuable piano in they 
’ I ‘HE touch of the artiste 


only awaken the 
the piano— it cannot j 
beautiful tonal qualities yp 
they have been embodigd 
the instrument by the aiak 
The unreserved endorsem 
of the Steger Piano and Pk 
Piano by qualified musi 
is proof of their supremacyys 


Write for the Steger Piano and 
Piano Style Brochure and conve 


terms. Steger dealers everywhere, 


STEGER & SON 


Piano Manufacturing : 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Factories at Steger, Illinois © , 


4a If it’s a STEGER — it’s the f 


X 2 reproducing phonograph in the worn: 





“A SAFE BET”) 


you can’t beat a good horse 
thrills and excitement. ‘And W. A. 
“A Safe Bet,” in our next issue, isa 
written by aman who knows 
story-writing. Don’t miss it! 














Send No ‘Mon 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free 
—10 Months to Pay 
Examine ring FIRST, 


keep it pay 
only $2.00. 
Buying di- 


A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in la- 
dies’ solid gold setting 
at only $2.80 a month ! 


Take Advantage of 
this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 
BACK if you are not 
satisfied. No Security 
—No Red Tape. 


A Postal Grings You the Greatest 
Watch and Jewelry Book Ever 


Whether you order this ring or not, 1% 
you this De Luxe : 
scriptions of rings, watches, diamonds 
articles of jeweiry. Everything 
EXAMINATION. Address 
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VIVAUDOUS latest 


triumph of fragrance 


Wal dor 


~ (Golden May Days) 


Mai-d’or—the new and de- 
lightful fragrance created 


the master perfumer, 
Vivaudon. 

Alluring in its charm, 
Mai d’or | he to you the 
wonderfully preserved fra- 
grance of Spring flowers. 

Whether it be talc, toilet 
water or perfume, Mai d’or 
always offers you comfort 
and the charm of gature’s 
blossoms. 


Blole 
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NEW YORK 
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things umderstandable and safe, 3 
there was no way to get there unlese— 

Michelson went down to the tiv: 
edge and contemplated his canoe 
jumped in and lifted the paddle It 
heavy. He had not gone ten feet Ay 
the shore before he felt dizzy Re 
shaken by chills. So he went back, ay 
squatted on the veranda, his hea 
|hands. There was no escape— 

That night he saw the shadow again 


d in hk 


HEY had lighted the last of the 
candles sent o by the Compan 
It flickered unsteadily on the table be. 
tween Michelson and Lilah, and jp th 
| narrow circle of light behind them Sanh 
|}moved about, serving the eternal boiled 
rice. His hair was twisted into gig 
ringlets; the brass ornament in his’ tose 
glittered. He stepped softly, his hyp 
feet brushing the floor with a curinx 
whispering sound. Outside, the darknes 
. had come from the forest and had flow 
egee’. 92°. . sann over the clearing like a palpable tik 
ORE, Ws) ggges: i] Lilah was sitting with her chou po 
»: S(gsgs7 table and her hands clasped under he 

chin. She had kicked off her slippen Mm voice. 

The sleeves of her wrapper fell hat She 

showing the whiteness of her arms white; 

“You are beautiful,” Michelson sil caught 

suddenly. head b 

Lilah said nothing. She sat still, sty. her. 

ing beyond the pool of light into th 
shadows of the room. Michelson tumel 
his head and looked. Odell was standin 
by the desk. 
“Intolerable!”’ Michelson shouted, He 
pushed back his chair, seized a glass ant 
hurled it. It splintered against the wall 


Anita Stewart : leaving a splash like the imprint of a 


é hand on the plaster. 
Wearing a Real French Veil “What on earth is the matter?” Lik 
cried. 
From Paris come the exquisite JZo»m73 Veils in “Odell!” oan 
countless fascinating patterns and newest “T can see nothing a 
French designs. These are the famous Veils Sambo had paused, his eyes flashir, 


« i oe, j ; ; vow crosse he roor i the 
that you “Just Slip On”—no tying—no pinning. oe Rader = ost ~ ae 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 25c for ters. Michelson thought: “Ah, I have 
the Veil Miss Stewart is wearing—Pat. No. 127. frightened them! They will know who’ 


THE fom IN master here.” 
222 Fourth Avenue ese = He laughed. His hands were shaking 


“ - at earn Oh t >” he de 
Also Importers of the famous Bonnte 73 Hair Nets Pinar still love that man 


“Yes,” she said simply. 

“It is impossible. I love you.” 

“You should not have told me.” . 

“Why? In God’s name, why?” — 

She moved her head from side to sit 
and whispered: “It isn’t safe. Belew 
me. It isn’t safe for you.” 

“And you?” 5 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I am_ happy. 

“Happy?” he shouted 

“I am here. I have kept my promt 
What happens to me now cannot matte. 

“You are mad.” 

“No.” She fixed him with her 9 
“I would rather die than go away i 
here.” ‘ 

“Black magic!” Michelson cred 
“That scoundred Sambo is to blame 

She shook her head again. “No. 

“Then why—” He stopped short a64 
MPORTED FROM FRANCE stared at her in the flickering and @ 
7 S7 e ° / y neg am the — fing da 

again that palpable and degradt 
ust X ip it on ' pressing cgaliet the very walls is 

house, invading the room, obsessim&y 

spirit. “You are too beautiful, Bes 


oe 


™ a 4 
oe” 
Aa 
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“You have bewitched 





fe. in a low voice. 
















less— me. * 
i e are!” 

: eae? I love you. I tell you 
- Ibm now, I love you. I have loved you—for 
feet fog ME an eternity. There is no shadow, no ab- 
Y, Weak ME surd phantom, no romantic ghost that 

mM can come between my love and you. 
ad ins They are bound up in each other, in- 
. separable.” a 
; H + t isn’t true.’ ’ 

Be siden rose unsteadily and went 
OF the toward her. “I am master here,” he said 
‘ . k] } : 
wee ric watched him with a look of pro- 
fT in the found sorrow. “Take care! she | 

shispered. : 
ey © i Mchelson grasped her hands and lifted | 
1t0 lel her to her feet. Their eyes met and re- 
his ty mained fastened together, with fear, like 
his ban Me the gaze of accomplices. The violence of 
curioy: fe the tumult within him had not touched 
darkne; fae her. She was remote and mysterious as 
| ever. Cosa ; 
rey “This is the beginning,” he cried exul- 

i tantly. ne 
fe The end,” she said in a despairing 

i voice. 
rh She leaned against him, relaxed and 
S, white; Michelson’s arms tightened. He 
on stid caught his breath sharply, tipped | her 

head back against his shoulder and kissed 

il, star. i her. a 
nto the Her breath died against his lips. 

1 tumed 
standing ““\DELL,” a voice shouted in the clear- 

ing. “I have kept my word. She 
ed. He Mis yours!” 

jass and Michelson raised his head and looked 
he wall, into the woman’s face. Her eyes stared 
it of MP beyond him. She shivered, . sighed, 

slipped slowly out of his arms and lay at 

” Likh BB his feet. A spear, flung from the dark- 

ness, had struck between her shoulders 
into her heart. 

Michelson stood above her for a 
lashir : moment. While he stared, the last candle 
up thé flickered and went out. He _ shouted, 
$ quar: leaped back and furiously searched for 
T have his revolver in the darkness. Finding it, 
who is he became suddenly calm, and held him- 

self without a move. 

haking. There was no sound in the clearing. 
hed H@ Creeping on all fours to the open window. 

+9 he lifted his head and peered out. He 
saw Sambo standing about five feet away. 
$ 4 motionless shadow in a world of 
ss — Michelson chuckled aloud and 
to side He heard a deep sigh—then nothing 

Beliere HE more. Silence—silence complete, stifling, 

Suggestive. He got to his feet and rushed 

5 out of the house, down to the bank, 
y. stumbling in the thick grass. He heard 
ee a the cough of an alligator in 

cket. 

atter.” His canoe was there. Pushing clear, 

. he plunged the paddle into the invisible 
= and turned the prow toward the 

Three days later the tramp- 

5 p-steamer 
ened red slowly up-stream, like a puffy 
“J “yee yer a hill. Fifty miles 
ell’s Landing the laconic Dutch- 
t and man fame upon an overturned canoe. 

‘2 “Impatient fool!” he remarked. 
ner ut when he found the others at the 
r discovered unexpected elo- 

i ‘muence, 1 tenacious woman,” he said, 

> Sn eenculders. “Tenacious—in- 

eel nsi ie!” 
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oOmoney accepte 


In proving this way to white teeth 
All statements approved by high dental authorities 
No charge is made for a 10-Day 


Tube of Pepsodent. 
age is accepted. 

The object is to quickly prove to 
millions what this new method means. 
To show the way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. Then to let each user de- 
cide for himself about it. 


To fight film 


There is on your teeth a coat of 
film. When fresh it is viscous. You 
can feel it with your tongue. 

It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. And most tooth troubles 
are nowadays traced to that film. 

That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So this film question is of 
Paramount importance. 


Could not end it 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve film, so the tooth brush has 
left much of it intact. 

Thus millions have found that 
brushed teeth still discolored and de- 
cayed. And statistics show that, de- 
spite all brushing, tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


zs *+ ¢ * # 


Not even post- 


Dental science has for years sought 
a way to fight this film, and at last 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant now 
advised by leading dentists every- 
where and supplied by druggists in 
large tubes. 





it has been found. It is now em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent, and two other great essentials 
with it. 

Able authorities have for years sub- 
jected this method to convincing 
tests. They have collaborated, so that 
this new tooth paste might bring a 
new era in teeth cleaning. Now lead- 
ing dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. 


Based on pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
day by day combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method... Now pepsin can 
be every day applied. 


None can doubt it 


The results of Pepsodent are quick 
and apparent. A ten-day test will 
leave no doubt about it. And each 
result will be explained in the book 
we send. 

Mail the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 

This test means much to you and 
yours. Make it now. Cut out the - 
coupon so you won’t forget. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 385, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a famiiy 
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Cc fa 72 dalwood 


sce’g ORIENTAL: PERFUMES: 
ano TOILET: REQUISITES <> 


RINGING to American women Extracts that embody the rare 
B attars of the Orient — Toilet Waters that invigorate the com- 
plexion and impart a delicious suggestion of fragrance—Sachets 

and Talcums in which the elusive breath of Eastern flowers is held cap- 
tive in zephyr powders—the unusual in every form of toilet requisite. 


Their seductive odors bring fabled 
memories of Cleopatra, of Zenobia, of 
those queenly Oriental beauties whose 
charms were enhanced by the aromatic 
preparations of learned Arabian chem- 
ists. Their fascinating wrappings are 
veritable gems from the Orient, reflect- 
ing the perfect taste and infinite patience 
that the Orientals alone know how to 
bestow upon their work. 





The delicate but enduring fragrance of 
these exquisite creations brings to the 
mind’s windows the rosy dawns, the 
brilliant sunlight, the purple dusks of 
the Orient---the enchantment and mys- 
tery of strange Far Eastern countries— 
the subtle, languorous sweetness of tropi- 
cal gardens and blossom-laden breezes 
blown from palm-fringed islands set in 
turquoise seas. 


For Sale By the Best Dealers Everywhere 


Your dealer will gladly demonstrate to you, the delicacy and enduring 
quality of Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet Requisites. Should ¢& 
he not have them, write us, mentioning his name, and we will see 
that you are accommodated. 

Send for a sample of Vantine’s Fragrant Incense. 

Mailed, postpaid, upon request. Address, Dept. R. 


A.A.VANTINE & CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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Hous None better at any price 
The up-to-date coffee pack- 
age keeps all goodness in, 
all badness out, and de- 
livers to you the same 
splendid quality that 
has made White House 
Coffee famous. 1-,3-and 
5-lb. packages only. Never in buik 
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and walked back and forth 
looked up. 

“What I’m trying to say is that T have 
injured you, and the only way—the oh 
thing I have to give is money. But Py 
got a lot of that, and you are entitled j 
damages—considerable 
we'll settle all that later.” 

“That’s all right,” said Maizie. 

Mr. Van Blarcom looked at her quiz- 
zically. 

“Eugenia is perfectly right,” he said 
“I beg your pardon for saying so—by 
you are beautiful. I shall begin to think 
that I ran you down on purpose,” 

Maizie did not know what to say, and 
so she raised her eyebrows. : 

“May I come again?” he asked. 

“Surely,” she murmured. 

Maizie lay still, enjoying herself in the 
mirror, and wondering idly what manne 
of man Mr. Van Blarcom was. His 
clothes were not at all elegant: they wer 
of some very rough stuff and quite-m 
pressed. He was very strange, but he 
was nice—at least he meant to be. Maitie 
was not in the least afraid of him. 

Toward evening Lil and Belle arrived 
They greeted Maizie in whispers. 

“Shut the door,” said Maizie. 
obeyed. 
| talk.” 

“Now whadya think, Maizie,” said Lil 
“there’s a footman at the front door in 
a blue coat and silver buttons!” 

“Look at Maizie!” cried Belle. 
at that jacket!” 

She leaned over and fingered the fur 
and the silk. 

“Tt must have cost a hundred dollars,” 
said Lil. 

“It cost nearer two hundred,” said 
Belle. “Did she lend it to you?” 

“She gave it to me,” said Maizie. — 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned Lil in mock pain, 
“and here we all thought you were ul 
lucky!” 


Suddenly he 


Belle 


“Now,” said Maizie, “you can 


“Look 


HEY sat on the edge of Maizie’s bed 
and, both talking at once, told her 

how Mr. Van Blarcom had come dashing 
up the stairs at nine o’clock the night of 
the accident to tell them where she was 
and to get her mother’s address that he 
might send her a telegram, and to assulfé 
them that she would have the best cafe 
in the world. 

Lil interrupted the steady flow of 
Belle’s words. 

“He said: ‘Dr. Foxcroft has set het 
leg—Dr. Ernest Foxcroft.’” 
They all laughed. 
“il and Belle paused on their way ot 
ana Lil stepped back into the room. — 
“Joe Davis sent his regards, honey, 
she said, “and he said to tell you that 
when you got out, you were going to leam 
to dance if he had to teach you himseli— 
and he’s some swell dancer, believe ™ 
Maizie went off to sleep, thinking 
wasn’t so unlucky after all. 
In the morning there was a letter ftom 
her mother and a set of ivory toilet 0 
from Miss Van Blarcom, a set 30:00 
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ALL COMES TRUE 


| 
jrom page 71) | 


If the pieces; and a bunch of violets 

atuethe in tinfoil and tied with a purple 
uae ribbon. 

“There’s a card 


se said. 3 
o Maize seized it. It was Joe Davis 


card, Andon the back he had written: 

“When are we going to sing some more 
2” 

Maizie wore the violets that day, and 


with the violets,” the 


oat b before the first week was up, she 
settled down into a monotonous routine. 
Belle and Lil came in for a few minutes 
every day or two; the doctor.came. every 
day: the nurse was always there; Miss 
Van Blarcom brought her some sort of 
present every day; and Mr. Van Blarcom 
came in and smiled his quizzical smile, 
and offered to read aloud to her. But it 
was very lonely, lonelier than Sharon, and 
very tiresome. Maizie counted the days 
until the cast on her leg could be removed. 

When the time came, Miss Van Blar- 
com appeared with a maid and armfuls of 
things. 
‘Tye been studying you,” she an- 
nounced to Maizie. ‘And I do hope I’ve 
got some things you'll like.” 

There were undergarments of lustrous 
sik, and stockings, and pumps, and a 
curious dress of Chinese green. 

“It’s a negligée, and yet it’s perfectly 
suitable to wear anywhere,” Miss Van 
Blarcom assured her. 

Maizie got into the things with the aid 
of the maid and the nurse and many ex- 
camations from Miss Van _ Blarcom. 
There was no lace on them, and they 
were ivory white; but they were wonder- 
fully soft and shimmering. It occurred 
to Maizie that Miss Van Blarcom might 
have got more for her rhoney—more 
frills. And pink would have been nicer. 
But after all, they were really lovely. 

Maizie examined the pump on her right 
foot and wiggled her toes. (Her left leg 
was still in splints.) She did not like the 
yt az sn or patent-leather but soft 

, and the heel was hardly more 
than half an inch high; and it seemed 
awiully long. She did not like the stock- 
ing, either. Maizie liked sheer stockings, 
and this one was of the heaviest silk. 

“Does the pump feel all right?” Miss 
Van Blarcom asked. ; 

it is comfortable,” said Maizie. 

a, rs would be—and it’s really 

“It is alll right,” said Maizie. She was 
not going to hurt Miss Van Blarcom’s 
telings by criticizing her taste. 

“An how the dress!” 

The maid slipped it over Maizie’s head. 

ss Van Blarcom stood off and re- 

_ it with a frown between her eyes. 
Pej t hangs very nicely,” she decided. “A 
otret-dress always hangs.” 
wiizi¢ looked at her reflection in the 

It Was a curious sort of dress, 
it ee There was nothing to 

; color was strange, the em- 

fven stranger. Maizie looked 

to herself. 


‘nobody dreanved man could fly. 





san Blarcom fluttered about 


os > 
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illions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Don't Know It/ 


HIS is the startling assertion re- 

cently made by E. B. Davison of 

New York, one of the highest paid 
writers in the world. Is his astonishing 
statement true? Can it be possible there 
are countless thousands of people yearn- 
ing to write, who really can and simply 
haven’t found it out? Well, come to 
think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a 
story? Why is writing supposed to be 
a rare gift that few possess? Isn't this 
only another of the Mistaken Ideas the 
past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
To-day 
he dives like a swallow ten thousand feet 
above the earth and laughs down at the 
tiny mortal atoms of his fellow-men be- 
low! So Yesterday’s “impossibility” is a 
reality to-day. 

“The time will come,” writes the same 
authority, “when millions of people will 
be writers—there will be countless thou- 
sands of playwrights, novelists, scenario, 
magazine and newspaper writers—they 
are coming, coming—a whole new world 
of them!” And do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? Why, they 
are the men—armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical work, in 
offices, keeping books, selling merchan- 
dise, or even driving trucks, running ele- 
vators, street cars, waiting on tables, 
working at barber chairs, following the 
plow, or teaching schools in the rural 
districts; and women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding typewriters, or 
standing behind counters, or running 
spindles in factories, bending over sew- 
ing machines, or doing housework. Yes 
—you may laugh—but these are The 
Writers of To-morrow. 

For writing isn’t only for geniuses as 
most people think. Don’t you believe the 
Creator gave you a@ story-writing faculty 
just as He did the greatest writer? Only 
maybe you are simply “bluffed” by the 
thought that you “haven’t the gift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or if they dc 
try and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply give 
up in despair, and that ends it. They’re through. 
They never try again. Yet if, by some lucky chanre 
they had first learned the simple rules of writing 


and then given the Imagination free rein, they might 
have astonished the world! 





But two things are es- 
sential in order to be- 
come a writer. First, to 
learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Sec- 
ond, to learn to exercise 
your faculty of Thinking, 
By exercising a thing 
you develop § it, 
Imagination is 
thing like your 


LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“‘With this volume before 
im, the veriest novice should 
be able to build stories or pho- 
toplays that will find a ready 
market, est treatise of 
its kind I have encountered in 
; years of | Rewanaper, and 
iterary work .’’—H. Pierce > 
Weller, Managing Editor The arm. The more you 
Binghamton Press. it the stronger it gets. 
The principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principies of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anybody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as eas- 
ily as a child sets up a 
miniature house with his 
toy blocks. It is amaz- 
ingly easy after the 
mind grasps the simple 
“know how.” little 
study, a little patience, a 
little confidence, and 
the thing that looks hard 
turns out to be just as 
y aS it seemed diffi- 


“*I sold my first play fn less 
than three weeks after getting 
your book.’’ — Thelma Almer, 
Helena, Mont. 


“*Mr. Irving has so simplified 
story and photoplay writing 
that anyone with ordinary in- 


in selling my stories and plays 
.’’—B. M, James, Dallas, 
Tex. 


**I have already sold a synop- 
sis — written according to Mr. 
Irving’s instructions—for $500 
and some short sketches for 
sma sums.’’ — David Clark, 
Portland, Ore. 


**Your book opened my eyes 
to great possibilities. I re- 
ceived my ist check today--- 

75. "'—H. Barlow, Louis- 

a = _ Thousands of people 


imagine they need a fine 
education in order to 
write. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. The 
greatest writers were the 
poorest scholars, People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools, They may get 
the principles there, but 
they really learn to write 
from the great, wide, 
onen, boundless book of 
Humanity! 


**It is the most complete and 
practical book ever written on 
thesubject of writing.’’—Harry 
Schultz, Kitchener, Ont. 


“The book {fs all, and more, 
than you claim it to be.’’— 
W.T.Watson, Whitehall, N. Y. 

“I am delighted with the 
book beyond’ the power of 
words to express,’’ — 
Davis, Wenatchee, Wash. 




















Copyright, Lumiere 
now leading 


Miss Helene Chadwick. versatile screen star, 
lady for Tom Moore of Goldwyn Film Company, says: 

ie man or woman who will learn this New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and playa with ease."" 








Yes, seething all around you, every day, every hour, 
every minute, in the whirling vortex—the flotsam and 
jetsam of Life—even in your own home, at work -or 

y, are endless incidents for stories and plays—a 
of material, a world of things happening. 
Every one of these has the seed of a story or play in 
it. Think! If you went to a fire, or saw an accident, 
you could come home and tell the folks all about it. 
Unconsciously you would describe it all very realistic- 
ally. And if somebody stood by and wrote down 
exactly what you said, you’d be amazed to find your 
story would sound just as interesting as many you've 
read in magazines or seen on the sereen. Now, you 
will naturally say, ‘“‘Well, if Writing is as simple as 
you say it is, why can’t /learn to write?’ WHO SAYS 
YOU CAN’T? 

Listen! A wonderful FREE book has recently been 
written on this very subject—a book that tells all 
about a Startling New Easy Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amazing book, called ‘“‘7ze 
Wonder Book for Writers,” how easily stories 
and plays are conceived written, perfected, sold. 
How many who don’t dream they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work, How bright men and women, 
without any special experience, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest deas may furnish bril- 
liant plots for Plays and Stories, How one’s own 
Imagination may provide an endless gold mine of 
ideas that bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers ‘vet their names into 
print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. How to 
develop your “‘story fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures 
and unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How your 
friends may be your worst judges. How to avoid dis- 
couragemrent and the pitfalls of Failure. How to 

z 


shows 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. No obligation. Yi ur copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then 
you can pour your whole soul into this magic new en- 
chantment that has come into your life—STORY AND 

YRITING. The lure of it, the love of it, the 
luxury of it will fill your wasted hours and dull mo- 
ments with profit aud pleasure. You will have this 
noble, absorbing, money-making new profession! And 
all in your spare time, without interfering with your 
regular job. Who says you can’t make “easy money’’ 
with your brain! Who says you can’t turn your Thoughts 
into cash! Who says you can’t make your dreams 
come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK WILL 
TELL YOU. 

So why waste any 
waiting? Simply . fill 


more time wondering, dreaming, 

out the coupon helow—you’re 
not BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your 
Destiny. A Magic Book through which men and women 
young and old may learn to turn their spare hours into 
cash! 

Get 
night. 
of a 


the mail before you sleep to- 
may mean for you the Dawn 
Just address The Authors’ 
New York, 


your letter in 
Who knows—it 

New Te-morrow! 

Dept. 125, Auburn, 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 125, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder Book for 
Writers.’ This does not obligate me in any way. 


Address 


City and State 
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. while the maid worked with Maizie’s hair. 


. Maizie might have been a piece of sculp- BUY DIAMONDS DiRecr 


GRAYAHAUIIY 


ture from Miss Van Blarcom’s own hand, 
a piece of sculpture that had suddenly 
and amazingly come to life. 

Maizie watched the coil gradually shap- 
ing itself in the mirror. The maid was | 
doing it high. Maizie did not like it high. | 

“T always do it low,” she protested. 
She made the gesture of coiling a heavy 
lock over one ear. The maid paused. 

“But my dear, please,” begged Miss 
Van Blarcom, “please let us do it our way 
this once. I have a vision of you that I 


FROM JASON WEILER @ SONS Joe | 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s leading diamond ; be 
For over 44 years the house of Jason eiler to : 
sae feta, has been one of the rk “Do 
iamondimporting concerns i “T wi 
to jewelers. However, a large buses be 
direct by mail with customers at ; done sold so 
: svon as 


prices! Here are several diamond ; 
direct to you by mail — which Clearly denen, i7] 
strate our position to name prices on dj Maia 

Had Jo 
kindnes: 
“looked 
Perhaps 


that should surely; : 
Inte 
any present or prospests : 
diamond purchaser. : 
This one carat diamond sof 


fine brilliancy and } 
Perfectly fis 
cut Mounted in Tigenyerh 


\ 

S discordant as 

a costume of 

pink and orange, or 

as a precious jewe 

set in a tarnished 
mounting, is a youth- 
ful, piquant face framed 

in gray, faded hair. 


Inattention to this impor- 
tant detail of the toilette is 
responsible for the failures of 
many women of otherwise im- 
peccable appearance to win 


recognition in society or advancement 
in the professions or in business. 


Gray, mottled or streaked hair 
may not be any more readily con- 
doned fhan soiled linen or a shiny 
nose. To be well groomed the hair 
must be neatly coiffed and any gray 
spots or streaks must be tinted. 


BROWNATONE 


Absolutely harmless ana instant 
in its results is the BROWNA. 
TONE method for restoring to faded, 
gray hair all its pristine beauty and 
exact original color—any shade from 
golden to black. 


Send Ilcent 
for Trial Bottle 


and valuable booklet on 
the care of the hair. 


Two colors: ‘*Light to 
Medium Brown’’ and 
*‘Dark Brown to Black.’’ 
Two sizes: 35 cents and 














$1.15. In Canada, 50 
cents and $1.50. 





Kentonibhanmacal 


WINOSOR 690 COPPIN BLOG 
NTARIO COVINGTON. KY. U.S.A 





want to come true.” 
Maizie acquiesced. 
there to do? 


What else was 


HEN the maid had finished, Miss 
Van Blarcom clasped her hands. 
“My dear,” she said, “you are lovely, 
perfectly lovely!” 
“I’m awfully pale,” Maizie said. “I 
need to be made up.” 
“Oh, no-o-o-o! You are so beautifully 


pale.” 


“And I haven’t any corsets,” said 
Maizie. “Everything is so loose.” 

“But that is as it should be,” Miss Van 
Blarcom cried. “You are so slender— 
you are like a flower. You are perfect.” 

Maizie ceased to argue. There was no 
use arguing with Miss Van Blarcom. 
She was really, Maizie reflected, an 
old maid, and she did not know what 
fashion was, and she was perhaps a little 
bit crazy besides. Maizie was resolved 
to humor her. 

They wheeled Maizie into the library 
and put her in a low chair of red morocco 
with cushions two feet deep, before an 
open fire, and gave her tea; and Mr. Van 
Blarcom’ came in, and said she was a 
vision, and he hoped she would never 
leave them, and insisted on reading aloud 
to her from a volume of poetry. 

Maizie was half asleep when Joe called. 
Mr. Van Blarcom threw down the 
poems and jumped up. 

“Shall I send him up here?” he asked. 

“Would you please?” Maizie asked. 
Her cheeks felt hot. 

Joe regarded her from the doorway. 

“Hello!” said Maizie. 

Joe advanced toward her. 
box of chocolates in his hand. 

“Gee,” said Joe Davis, “you look good 
to me.” 

“Do I?” asked Maizie. 

“You sure do. I don’t think I got 
how pretty you were that day we sang 
hymns together. I was so glad to find 
somebody who knew the songs I used to 
sing that I hardly looked at you.” 

“T loved it,” Maizie said. 

“When are we going to sing em again? 
You don’t have to stay here much longer, 
do you?” 

“A week or two. I can begin walking 
on crutches right away. They’re coming 
tomorrow.” 

“T meant to come and see you before. 
But I was afraid I was butting in,” Joe 
explained. 

“You weren’t,” Maizie said. “I hoped 
you’d come.” 

“Well,” said Joe, “I'll come again. But 
this house sort of gets my goat. It’s a 
palace, Maizie. I feel as if I was calling 
on the Queen of England.” 

“Tt sort of gets me too,” Maizie admit- 
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‘took her hand in his. 
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“but it wont be long now before | 
rhe back in Wilson Avenue.” | 
Joe rose. “Well,” he said, “I’ve got | 


ng. 
aid , tod again, Joe,” she pleaded. 

“J will”—he smiled the smile that had | 
sold so many Wabash Twin-Twos—“as | 
syon as I can get up the nerve. 

Maizie almost cried when he had gone. 








alled out of anything but the | 

— of his heart? He had said she 
“poked good to him,” as if he meant it. | 
Perhaps the Poiret dress suited her, after 
all, But she would have liked nothing 
better than to get out of it at that mo- 
ment. She felt only half dressed in it. 
She felt she didn’t belong in this house— 
ce, Joe had called it. That was it; 


she didn’t belong. 


AIZIE had tea every afternoon in the 

library. Sometimes Miss Van Blar- 
com was there and sometimes not. But 
Mr. Van Blarcom always came. Occa- 
sionally they talked; occasionally he read 
aloud; and occasionally he sat and gazed 
at her as if she were a picture. One after- 
noon he came over to her low chair and 


“Maizie—” he said, and his voice trem- | 


Maizie looked up at him with a sudden 
frightened sense of her own helplessness. 

“Maizie, you aren’t going to leave us, 
are you?” 

“T must, soon,” Maizie said. 

“T hadn’t meant to tell you so soon. 
But I want you to stay here always. I 
want to marry you. I love you.” 

Maizie dropped her eyes. She did not 
know how to answer him. She could not 
Tefuse, and she could not accept—not 
possibly. 

“You don’t have to answer now,” he 
went on. “But if you don’t mind, I’m 
going to. write to your mother. Do you 
mind?” 


“No,” said Maizie very low. 

Miss Van Blarcom tucked Maizie in 
bed that night. 

“Horace has told me, my dear,” she 
said. “I’m so glad. I—Horace is the 
finest man in the world, my dear.” 

‘I know,” said Maizie softly. She 
“reg to be left alone in the dark to 


But when she was alone she could not 
think. She could only see one picture of 
herself after another. She wept for the 
picture of herself as she had been when 
she left Sharon—home. And weeping, 
she went to sleep. 

ere was an incoherent letter from 
Mrs. Maynard two mornings later, a let- 
ter the sense of which was that Maizie 
Was very lucky indeed, or else very un- 
uucky. Tn any case she was lost to her 
_ Lil and Belle called in the late 
a. They looked at Maizie with 

He of awe, as if she were something 
= from another world. 

—e” said Lil, “it’s just like 
en certainly is a prince,” Belle 


“The 
Royce,” 

Belle 

“Can 
asked, 


coach and four will b Rolls- 
id Lil. r wi e a Rolls 


Sai 
looked at Maizie intently. 
you ever get used to it?” she 








So only smiled. She had no sense 
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that it was really true. It felt more like 
a dream which the cold reality of morn- 
ing was sure to dispel. 

But the next afternoon, when Joe Da- 
vis called, she was suddenly very wide 
awake. 

“Ts it so?” he asked. 

“T guess it is,” she said. 

“Well,” said Joe, “I’m sorry. I’ve been 
thinking of you a lot. And—you’ll laugh, 
but I’m going to tell you anyhow. There’s 
a four-room flat for rent up in Rogers 
Park that I pass every day or two, and 
every time I see it, I think of you. It’s 
kind of funny, now—four rooms when 
you’re going to have forty.” 

Joe rose. “I just wanted to get it 
off my chest,” he said. “I feel better 
now that you know just what my hopes 
had been.” 

He held out his hand to Maizie. “I 
wish it wasn’t true, but seeing it is—here’s 


all the luck in the world, and all the hap- 
piness, too!” 

“Thank you, Joe.” 

He turned quickly and walked toward 
the door. Maizie caught her breath. 

“Joe,” she cried. “Joe!” 

Joe came slowly back. “Joe!” she said. 

With a quick sweep of his arms he held 
her fast—kissed her. 

“T—d-d-don’t w-want to m-m-marry 
him,” Maizie sobbed into his shoulder. 
“T—I—I want to go home.” 

Joe Davis stroked her hair very gently. 

“Tt’s for you to say, honey,” he an- 
swered. 

She lifted her face then and asked: 
“Can we see that flat now, Joe?” 

Which, of course, they could—and did. 
For after a fashion this must be some- 
what more common in life than it is in 
fiction; that was the only way it could 
all come true for Maizie Maynard. 
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isn’t liquor enough in world to drown 
poor sorrows, and she says a few ornzh 
blossoms drowned me. 0, Womaa, 
woman! 
“Well, jus’ then, along came baby-car. 
riage full o’ booze. Must have been hay. 
carriage old god Backache himself Was 
pushed round in. Well, when I saw that 
—oh, Officer! But would you believe ip 
Eleven million waiters made a trensh. 
raid on me! I counted "em—eleven me. 
lion waiters! I set my fists goin’ like ol 
propeller my old airboat. I smash 


| waiters till I got so tired—oh, so tired! ] 


suppose I mus’ ’a’ pile dup sisseven mil 
lion wai’rs. Then I was so tired—ges 
awful monot’nous pilin’ up wai’ers—g 
I just walked out. I just contempshowy 
shook the feet off my dust and walk toy. 

“Manners is somethigg, after all, Of 
ficer. My name’s Tasster, and no Tasster 
ever stayed in res’rant where eleven m 
lion witters tried push ’mout.” 

He yawned vastly, and decided that he 
would take a little well-earned repose m 
the curb, but Twomey lugged him aloy, 
combining the technique of arresting 3 
thug with the technique of soothing a 
petulant child. 

By the time they reached the Deua 
lion, fatigue and drowsiness were begit- 
ning to suffocate Bob’s soul. The vertical 
posture was intolerable; he was in a hor 
zontal humor. 


FFICER TWOMEY suggested that 
he might borrow a cigar off Bob be 

fore he went home. Bob was delighted at 
the suggestion, but he was drifting fa 
away. The elevator-boy liked Bob, and 
smiled indulgently as he took the officer 
up and opened Bob’s door with a pass-key. 
At the sight of his bed Bob went over 
like a felled cedar, with his limbs in four 
directions. Twomey took off his shoes 


land his clothes with much rolling and 


hunching, straightened him out, covered 
him up, opened a window and let ma 
gale of air already vibrant with the 
veille of dawn. 

He paused a moment to look across the 
innumerable roofs still smothered ® 
night and the last of sleep, and at the 
vast metropolis of the sky with its coum 
less street-lamps and its unfathomable 
communities. He looked to the cast 
where the dark was a little less dat 
It came to him that the sun was 
over France now, and shining on the 
where the American dead were sown 
one of those constellations of crosses, 
cross was slanting above the earth 
keted form of his boy. 

That boy had been wild when sober, 
and ugly drunk, and Twomey had = 
patience with him from the lad’s mother. 
He was solemnly glad that his som 
had been friends, and had wrung ad 
before the boy went for a soldier, 
did not die for Ireland after all. 

The big policeman felt old and 
ly, and his heart swelled m ‘ie 
breast as he smiled at Bob where 


lay in a brief ignoble death, 4 hero 


« 


all the brawling insanity of his 6° 
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lrown my It came to Twomey, as he walked | 
€W Ottah HB home, that Bob had probably sunk to this 
Woman, WE nuddy degradation as an escape from | 
some unbearable misfortune, to get away 
baby-car. from killing thoughts—somewhat as the 
een baby. gldiers had dug into the slimy trenches 
nself Wis HMB for refuge from the dreadful things that 
cline tp iled the air. 
t $ SO. 
: tan And that wa 
” ae OB’S folly was always pushing him off 
a ate dock or other into water far 
‘tired! | fae vet his head. But somebody always 
even mi in after him. Total strangers 
red—ge would respond to his need as quickly as 
ai'ers—ap old friends who knew him. There was a 
npshouy kind of magnetism about him that seemed 
vk tow. oe? be as irresistible as it was inexplicable. 
Such a man is more mystic than any of 


. these lofty heroes of occult gifts and su- 
even m per spiritual endowments. Even the 


waiters who rushed Bob out of the restau- 
d that be fe tt learned to like him during the brief | 
epee i and lively passage to the door. The po- | 
im along liceman he reviled took him, not to the 
cell he had earned, but to the bed he had 
thing a not deserved, Far, far better than a tal- 
ent for taking care of oneself is a genius 
» Dek for getting oneself taken care of. 
re begin April, however, was finished with Bob. 
‘ vertical She had fallen out of love with that avia- | 
na hore Me and she had no parachute. It was an 
awiul bump from clouds to clods. No 
martyr in the flames, no good woman 
sted that stripped before a jeering multitude, could 
Bob be have felt more intense torment and con- 
lichted a fusion than April during the period be- 
fing iat tween Bob’s idiotic entrance and his con- 
Bob, and temptible exit. She never knew how she 
! fier got out of the place alive. Her face was 
a streaks of red and white, like a barber- 


resting 4 





vent over Bal P 
ia b, however, was not one of those 


, who atoned for a wrong with a right: he 
his shoes Hi efaced the first wrong by committing a 


ling and BB worse one. Furthermore, Bob was not 
et a one of those who win people by doing nice 


dai things for them; he won them by present- 
ing them with opportunities to do mag- 
tanimous things for him. And magnani- 
mous deeds feel about as good as any- | 
thing this side of paradise. 

But April was definitely and finally and 
everlastingly done with Bob. At last she 
was saved from letting him wreck her life 
a well as his own. Of course, if April | 
should see Bob pushed off a dock, or walk- 
ing off a dock into terribly deep water— 
Well, she would not fall in love. She 
= jump in. 
a it would have to be terribly deep 


















CHAPTER XXXVI | 


AMONG all the sleepless sleepers in 
New York, none suffered more than 
sor Zebulon Taxter. His body was 
take, to go to sleep, and his brain 
aid to let it. No saint had ever 

ol with a purer altruism, and no thief 
purer remorse. Zeb was as 

sae Mt What he had done as Bob 


as 
ae 


Se ‘success of his insane act was 
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Beautiful features can be marred hopelessly by a faulty 
complexion; but a skin free from blackheads, blemishes, 
sallowness, fine lines or tendency to furrows—one absolutely 
clean, clear, glowing with natural color—a perfect complexion 
—makes one truly beautiful regardless of minor facial defects. 





How a faultless complexion can be achieved easily, effectively, 
permanently, is answered by many thousands of women (you 
probably know some of them) who have used Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream for years. 


Just apply a few drops of this snowy white, daintily scented 
lotion night and morning, and after exposure, as directed. 
Hinds Cream softens, cleanses and relieves 
the tiny pores of dangerous germs, alleviates 
irritation, soreness and roughness, and gives 
Nature an honest chance to restore the 
velvety, pure, fresh and colorful complexion 
of youth. 

Samples: Be sure to enclose amount required, but 


do not send foreign stamps or foreign money. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or 


Gy 4 ie 1) Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, 
ge 


sample, 2c; trial size 15c. Trial cake soap 8c. 










Attractive Week-end Box, 50c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling throughout the world. 
Mailed postpaid, in U.S.A. from laboratory if not easily obtainable. 


A. S. HINDS 
220 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
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Elegance of finish, perfec- 
tion of fit, exclusiveness of 
style, economy in cost and 
wear endow “Best Knit” 
Hosiery with a standard of 
merit which best meets 
the exacting re- 
quirements of men 
thoroughly versed 
in the essentials 
of correct attire 




















and true hosiery values. 
A full range of colors 
and most desirable 
weights and styles. Silk, 
cashmere, lisle, silk plaited, 
silk lisle, silk and wool. 
Ask your deal- 
er. Milwaukee 
Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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bewildering. He could not imagine hoy 
he had got down those stairs yj 
breaking his neck. He credited the Lon 
with upholding him and placing that 
hack exactly at that spot, just as He had 
set the whale to receive Jonah. 
Ordinarily a cab-driver will pause 
ask for a specific address. But Hob Day 
|had had few fares recently, and he x 
'cepted Bronx Park as destination enough 
He thanked heaven for sending him ey 
an old negro as a passenger, as pethaps 





ejected prophet. 

By the time Zeb had got his breath, 
craned his neck to see through the & 
little mica porthole in the back of the 
cab. He could see no one pursuing, anj 
he settled back with a sigh of joy ia 
the sweet chariot that had swung oy 
comin’ for to carry him home, 


H's brain began to fidget about fg 
a place of concealment. He dare 
not return to his Fifty-third Street ham 
because the police would undoubtedly gp 
there at once. Had he not distribual 
business-cards all over town? The op 
he gave Miss Summerlin had brought him 
back into the Taxter fold. He was outa 
it now as the blackest of sheep. He hi 
done been and gone and run off agin 
But he would go and come home agin 
too. The main thing for the present wa 
to keep from getting arrested—to los 
himself so that he could stay lost till k 
was ready to unlose himself. 

During his years in New York, Zeb had 
made many friends. He was a chunk 
member in good standing. He belonged 
to several lodges, benevolent associations 
and clubs; he was what is known asa 
|“joiner.” He had been a distinguished 
member of a committee to welcome home 
colored soldiers. He was a fairly impor 
tant man in that world within a world 
|the negro community. 

Uptown there were “black belts” where 
dealers in what is called “colored rea 
estate” established shady oases in the 
white desert. These oases were growilg 
all the time, as more and more of the 
negroes came up from the South, to & 
cape lynching-bees and gain opportunities 
Many of the black soldiers who liad beet 
drafted out of the cotton-fields and sett 
|to Europe (where they saw black troop 
‘treated as equals by foreign men all 
| women) came back to settle in New Yott 

The race-problem of the South, # 
which the North had wondered with 
credulous contempt, was shifting rapidly 
to the North, and bringing with it its-old 
concomitants of horror and slaughter. 
labor unions were finding the negro wo 
man a hard problem to digest; he ™® 
willing and able to carry a heavy # 
and proud to take a wage that 0 
white labor despised. ie 

Zeb, however, had no friends among 
restive negroes. His kind were the me 
and lowly, who accepted their dark 
as a cross that Heaven had given them - 
bear, and would reward them for a 
ing peacefully. He bethought him at 
of a humble couple in Harlem. 
Rideout was a chocolate mound, 
band a huge licorice-stick. She went 





out 
by the day to wash in people’s homes, aud 


he went out by the day to drive #iee 
cart. They had formerly lived neat ® 





the whale thanked the Lord even for § 


The I 


when he 
met m 4 
a loud €3 
rous ame 
When 
vited Zel 
never pa 
sacked t 
head and 
ory befor 
He tap 
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hoping tl 
distance . 
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of the | 
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up at th 
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of Cuba 
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develope 
and acct 
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Mr. Ri 
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on San Juan Hill, and had 

oh ste Orch where Sister Chloe was 

¢ Lon MMB, loud exhorter, and Brother Eph a sono- 

- : 

me ay moved north, they had in- 

vited Zeb to call upon them, but he had 

Use ty HE never paid them a visit. Now he ran- 

) Dow HEE sacked the old rubbish-container of his 

he ac. HN head and dug the address out of his mem- 
nowt HE ory before the cab had gone a mile. 

D even He tapped on the front glass, and lean- 


ing out at the open door, told the driver 


4 





ss, explaining : : 

in Mae coe my mine abote Bronnix 
} ra : 
a “Aw-awl right!” snapped the driver, 
of the HMB hoping that his horse had not heard the 
, istance he had yet to go. 
- yhen Zeb finally decabbed at the door 
g lox, ME of the Rideouts’ apartment-house, paid 

his fare and took a certain pride in let- 

ting himself be robbed a little, he looked 
ut fr HB up at the sign: “THe San Micuet—Re- 
dared HB spectable Colored Families.” It pleased 
haut, HB certain negroes to pretend that they were 
dly » HH of Cuban extraction. 
ributed Zeb found that Mrs. Rideout was away 
¢ ote HE at work, but Eph had finished his day, 
ht hin Me and he made Fafessa Taxta welcome. 
out of Hi Zeb expounded the elaborate lie he had 
le hai HB developed and memorized on the way up, 
agin. Me and accounted for his precious vacuum | 
again, cleaner: 
nt was “T been vacurum cleanin’ uptaown, and | 
o le #8 I rememmered you-all’s invitin’ me to 
till e HR drap in. So yere I yam.” 

Mr. Rideout received him royally. The 
eb had HF wages of teamsters had soared, and laun- 
hurch- @ dresses were receiving better pay than 
longed HB college professors. When Mrs. Rideout 
jations arrived, Zeb pretended that he could not 
1 a8 4 stay to supper, just for the luxury of be- 
ished $B ing asked. 

- home Mrs. Rideout complained that owing 
impo iB to the dearth of servants she had to do 
world, #% her own housework. But she was one 
of those cooks that made Southern cook- 
where 9 ing famous, and Zeb and Eph sat in the 
| reab HM kitchen and fed their eyes and nostrils on 
in the HE the preparations for the feast. After 
rowilg @% supper Zeb continued to sit and talk and 
of the HB talk, and by and by he heard the words 
to & B® he was waiting for. 
sities. re was a spare room, and he was 
d beet HE urged to spend the night. Very artfully 
d sett HB he mingled his protests that he could not 
troops i think of it and his confessions that it 
n ald #% would save him a long journey down- and 
Yor. 3B a long journey uptown again the next 
th, at morning; and at length permitted him- 
ith @ HE self to be coerced, 
apidly 
— \WHEN his host and hostess finally de- 
eo: _, sided to retire, he went to his room 
” with a feeling of shame at forcing them to 
* al shelter the criminal he was. He got into 


and lay with his arm around the 
Precious container of the stolen funds. 
sin be lifted it into the bed and covered 





He spent a miserable night; his furious 
Were not nightmares, but night- 
e lunds chasing him from torment 
a. s had a vast amount of 
M his superstitious head, and 
BE *pearance of the simplest objects in 
tht he had terrifying significances 
Shivered over while he waked. 
i, Magination wore itself out sat 
; id he fell into such a profound 
a when his host peeked in he 


ae) 
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An idea that increased 
this man’s income 500% 


How E. B. McClure analyzed the 
success of the big men in his in- 
dustry, followed their methods and 


won a better position for himself 


IVE yearsago, in Aurora, 
‘) Ill.,an idea took root in 
the mind of a youngand 
ambitious salesman. 


i 1 Pl This man was E. B. 
Mea i ! McClure; his business, 


ornamental iron. 


Mr. McClure had already obtained 
a technical training (civil engineer- 
ing), but realized it was insufficient 
to help him make the progress in 
business he wanted. 






The Idea Is Born 


One day as Mr. McClure was 
analyzing the successful men in his 
industry, a great fact dawned upon 
him. The leaders in the iron and 
steel business— Elbert H. Gary, 
William C. Mackey, James H. 
Moore and dozens of others—were 
all trained in law. 


He also found that in the rail- 
roads, banks, and other industries, 
the men at the top were legally 
trained. Thus his idea was born. 
He, too, would become trained inlaw. 


In the Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute, he found 
a way to learn law at home, in his spare time, 
without interruption to his daily work; so 
he enrolled. 


cAppointed District Sales 
Manager 


Shortly after his enrolment came a promo- 
tion with a material increase in earnings. 
Later, after several other advances, Mr. 
McClure entered the Chicago office of the 
General Fireproofing Company. After only 
seven weeks, the company sent him to Kansas 
City, Missouri, appointing him District Sales 
Manager over four states. 


His income is now five times what it was 
when he enrolled for the Blackstone Institute 
Course. He attributes his success chiefly to 
the knowledge gained from this Course, and 
says: 

“The successful business man of today 
must have some law training; the more— 
the better chances for his success.” 





Law and Business Success 


Law is essential in all branches of business. 
It governs, regulates and controls every 
business act. No matter what your position, 
law training will increase your value and 
insure your further advancement. 


_ You can obtain the legal training you need, 
in your spare time, at home, easily and 
quickly through the Modern American Law 


Course and Service. 


Eighty of the leading legal authorities of 
America have co-operated to produce this 
Course, among them ex-President Taft, Chief 
Justice John B. Winslow, supreme court of 
Wisconsin; George E. Sutherland, former 
President American Bar Ass’n, and J. 
Herbert Quick, Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 


The Course is written in everyday language 
—human, direct, and interesting. It is 
endorsed by leading law and commerce 
schools, practicing attorneys, and supreme 
court justices. It opens a real opportunity, 
too, to those who wish to enter the political 
field or practice law, 


Free Book of Everyday Legal 
Pointers 


Our interesting 118-page book has been the 
turning point for bigger things in the careers 
of thousands of men, just as it was with 
Mr. McClure. It will give you some valuable 
legal pointers that will help you in your 
everyday business. It will show you clearly 
why law has become the predominant factor 
in business training today. 


Insure your future now. Plan for certain 
success, Fill out and mail the coupon below. 
A copy of this book will be 
sent you free, and without 
obligation. Blackstone Insti- 
tute, Dept. 75, 608 S. Dear. 
born St., Chicago. 





Send your 118-page book of everyday legal pointers 
— FREE oe 


Name 
Business 
Position 


Business 
Address , 


City. 











State 





Check Law for Business [_] Admission to Bar [_] 
Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 75, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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had not the heart to disturb him E 
the noise and the savor of breakfast 
not penetrate to his senses, Hig < 
hostess left a breakfast to keep warm fg 
him on the gas-stove, and therewith 
little note: ; 
Hep yorsef and turn of th 
cal agan sune. 








Don’t give + aa 


“Sust candy” — 
Give a Sampler! 


i* was well on in the forenoon when Zé 
woke and found himself alone in ; 
strange bed. He thought it was a jab 
room at first, but gradually remembered 
He rose, washed, dressed, .fed han 
on the breakfast, and sat down to think 
He fancied that all the police in Nq 
York were on his trail. He peered out 
the window to see if they had him treed 
Not one was in sight, unless he was ds 
guised as a loiterer. 

Zeb supposed that the morning Papers 
were full of him, and ventured at last j 
look out into the hall. Seeing a suj 
negro girl going down the stairs, he bribe) 
her to fetch him a paper. The heading 
at least did not contain him. He re 
every line of the paper, including the af 
vertisements, understanding little exc 
the fact that he was not mentioned mg 
his master nor the ten thousand dolls 
He felt a trifle disappointed, insults 
somehow, in spite of his relief. His ry. 
erence for the all-seeing eye of the new 
papers received a shock. 





OW he was alone indeed, not eva 
worth a line—unless perhaps the p- 
lice were keeping the affair secret in onder 
to give him a false sense of security. Ba Miherself, wh 
he could never have a sense of securiy MMadvertised 
while he was alone and cursed with al Miface and g 
that money. It belonged to his master, Mitions. 
as he himself did, and his supreme desir Because 
was to get back to the family with it. yet hilario 
The childish old ape was as blue asi MR *location” 
dog that has run away from home ai @ijimprovised 
regretted it. He was working round slow @itenal. Be 
ly but surely to the inevitable conclusim @ijscure and 





The Sampler is sold by our that he would rather go back and take hi #ifrom the 

whipping than stay away any longer. He Miiplace to cc 

selected agents nearly everywhere. was afraid, though, to try to get back} “Honest 

Bob, for fear the police would seize lim iin the cat 

: and drag him off to a cell, with never @gigood men 
1, , chance to explain. by countl 
4 STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. And if he reached Master Bok a. 
, Ww robably be refused a hearing. none of 1! 

: Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip peat gree ~ Ah told that he was frit vile cities, 





That was impossible, of course, but horgiisky, close 


= could he make sure of persuading Bob Wii rugged, fe 
A SI NGLE Drop { h _— ee give him another chance? as 4 Woma 


LASTS 7% WEEK ‘ He thought . os = none 
: =— = rst, as a proof of his loyalty. 
gusite rerfame ver made. Prox »® $. NS a " could he send it? By hand? Whe 
drpplaweaweekn on . could he trust? By mail? Or expres 
insotonper, oecor Lilac. S150, — co pomp ary Would it ever get there? bes 
ean ets. tee ar cee 4 Pe $29 exe Mandolin, floundered, the more he woun 
miniature bottle, small charge f | up in rope. : in 
+ Who would untie him and intercede! 
him? In the storm-clouds about 
only one face shone out—the pretty, 
bd angelic countenance of Miss April, i 
contreied tases! potfume) forms s he had instantly acceptes ‘a fe 
a ine Ee eee ' being the wife of his master. in 
“Mon Amour,” “Garden Queen” ‘ a eee day he saw her, didn’t she help} 
£, hve Se bottlessame Have a youthful appearance, clear com- of the elevator and lend her white 
to the task of untangiy the 
? y is one hope. 
hose? She was his pe ian 


plexion. magnets eyes. pretty eyebrows 
But he who imagined so vig re 
a 
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size 
~* d } graceful neck and chin, | 
we ne berter perfame made. reat hair, attractive hands, Aaa Bin cs 
PAUL RIEGER, 148 First St., San Francisco . 
not imagined the present state . 
feelings after her encounter Wi 


the restaurant. 
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chemes for taking away with 
Opal cash than they ron Their 
is interesting, perhaps, as a 
— of one way that New York 
name. 
“oad Joe, two wicked persons from 
he far South, met a man who had come 
, from the far West and played upon 
$a ja MMB; evil motives, robbing him of money 
had stolen in the West. Later they 
dsomely aueht a Vicious man from the far East 
0 think HE, his own trap, and robbed him. Not 
in Ney Milne of the persons concerned was born in 






15S ang 





ATE and Joe debated a long while | 





d out York, or belonged there, but to New 
M tee MMVork was attributed the whole mischief. 
Wa5 di IF Joe relied on the pistol that Bob had 
med to him, and he was for sticking 
» the cashier of a dance-hall or a movie- 
last ip Malace. Kate objected that it was danger- 
4 stall Mins to work in a crowd, where some blind 
: bribe! HMfool might, from excess of courage or of 
ins Wear, jump and cling, or shoot and hit, | 
Je teal Mend wreck the high emprise. Kate pre- 
the ab Mierred something more quiet, subtle, con- 
eitqt Mieenial, in a scene remote from the police. 
ied tor ME Joe deferred to her womanly intuition, 
dolla MMiand they set out on the hunt for such 
nsulted 
lis rev. 


mme as might cross their path. They 
kent near but just off the “Broadway of 
2 DENS Harlem,” 125th Street, wide and bright 
nd cheap as tinsel. Joe dropped back as 
they approached a certain restaurant, 
t even he La Joy Cafe,” a bower of shoddy 


none Me Kate went in alone and found a seat by 
y. Bit Miherself, where she ordered a drink. This | 
ecurily Madvertised her as a reckless person; her | 
ith al Miface and garb advertised her other attrac- | 
master, tion 
desitt HE Because “The La Joy” was obscure and 
it, ‘TiByet hilarious, Kate had chosen it for the | 
€ 41 Me ‘location’ of the movie-scenario she had | 
¢ a Mimprovised from well-worn sure-fire ma- 
| slow terial. Because “The La Joy” was ob- | 
clusion HBscure and yet hilarious, a certain man 
ike his Mfrom the West had chosen it as a safe 
r. He Mplace to come up for air. 
ack 0 “Honest Jack” Gabe was born and bred 
him Hin the cattle-country, where the best of 
good men come from, as we are assured 
countless writers and by critics of 
wicked metropolitan fiction. He had 





















. He none of the disadvantages of life in the 
fired vile cities, but grew up under God’s own | 
t howisky, close to nature. Hence he was | 
ob WE rugged, fearless, brawny, and yet gentle 
484 woman except when aroused; in fact, | 
‘buch he was just like all Westerners. And so | 
t hori time he had become the cashier of a 
Vhoa mm the small and well-ventilated | 
- town with the playful title of “Cattleina.” 
al There was a good deal of whisky, women, | 
adm a in Cattleina, after dark, | 
: vices, the town being in the West. 
- Honest Jack unfortunately lost too 
\ much at cards, and fell into the habit of 
is ~pag money of the depositors—with 
r intentions of putting it back, of 
* tog He was as honest as the day is | 
a he, fortunately his nights were still 
val Pm by and by he was in so deep 
= aon on through. He took all the 
: he hegotiable securities the bank , 
i then he took the eastbound ex- 


His photograph and descripti 
ption, 
the offer of a reward, followed him 


© New York. 
Pectation of this cramped Honest 
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One lump, or two lumps? 
With or without cream? 
Whatever the fancy, a cup of 
tea is always better for being 
served with Nasisco. 





































And ice cream tastes better,’ 
too, with Nasisco. The 
cool, creamy inner layer 
blends deliciously with the 
cream itself. ( 





And, as for beverages, from 
lemonade to punch, whoever 
would think of offering them 
without Nasisco, sugar 
wafers incomparable? 


















Sold in the famous 
‘In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Your Beauty 
Is Assured 


—no matter how much 
your complexion is ex- 
- posed to sun and wind— 
if you use the right cos- 
metics for protection. 
To know positively just 
which cream you need—what 
shade of powder is best—the 
most preferable rouge—call 
on Drug Stores, Department 
Stores or Shops that handle 
1X Marinello Preparations-—or 
\ \ consult our Experts at our— 
: ‘ \\, Western Office: Eastern Office : 


S\\. 1404 Mallers Bldg. 366 Fifth Avenue 
\ Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


_ Marinello Company 
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“Mr. Billings Spends His Dime,” 
a joyous story by Dana Burnet, 


will appear in our next issue. 



























W 
mE Df” Now Is the.Time to Get 


Rid of These Ugly Spots 


(°) FRECKLES 





> 

, ( ME 
j g There’s no longer the slightest need of 

¢ a ashamed of your Scola en OTHINE - doutie 





Diamonds 


for a Few Cents a Day 
GEN D your name and address and we willsend 

_you our 123-pago book of diamond bargains. 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 
jewelry to choose from—and pay for at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent ypon your 
plerequest—without a penny down, Then if 
you do notthinkit thegveaiestbargain yee have 
ever seen, send it back at our expense. If you 
decide to keep it, your credit is good 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly in- 
crease in value on all exchanges You can also 
earn a5 per cent bonus. The 


Write Today 
Send your name and address today—NOW. You 
will be under noobligation. You will receive our 
128-page diamond book by thenext mail Send 
your name and address “to Dept. SU. 


JMLYON6C 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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LA, 
1 stren, i 
—is guaranteed to remove these home!: 
i/ Simply get apn ounce of ta sai 


7 OTHINE 


double strength — from your drug: ist,and apply a little of i 
night and morning and you shou rh soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter 
ones, have vani-hed entirely. It is seldom that more th: 
one ounce - needed to completely clear the skin and guin a 
b ful clear lexi 


Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles, 































(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowled¢e a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one vol Illustrated, $2.25 p 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’' and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. C0., Dept. 789, Central, Philadelphia, Pa- 
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AH i 
appy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
} * and their relation to 
life and health This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 

every-day sources, 
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Jack’s style as a Lothario and req 

him to sore straits for amusement, : 
spent a good deal of his time and me 
his money in pool-rooms, but he had be 


| frightened even from this Most sty 


known form of sport by a series of raid 
He could not afford to get arrested 
for carrying a pistol for he would not 
let off with a fine. He would be shims 
back to Cattleina, where the depot 
would probably save the State the ge, 
pense of boarding him at the penitentigy 
by cordially depositing him from the lim) 
of a tree. Honest Jack was just agp 
convinced that honesty is the best policy 
He was blue enough to risk arrest fori 
sake of a kind word from some hung 
being, preferably a girl. 


N this night Honest Jack slipped ing 
“ ” 
The La Joy,” whose merry seg 
Kate had chosen to adorn. The sight 
her solitary beauty inflamed him. & 
caught her eye again and again, and fim. 
ly she granted his ocular appeal, and ing 
cated a willingness to receive him a; 
guest by moving over a little on the Ing 
imitation-leather wall-seat which ge 
the place an imitation Parisian appear 
ance. 

Honest Jack strode over to Kate, cam 
ing his honest Stetson—he had not 
sunk so low as to disgrace his head wi 
one of the fashionable hats. He al 
Kate were immediately as good friendsa 
if they were members of the same lodge, 

Honest Jack was, like all Westeres 
slow of speech, metaphorical of language 
and big of heart, and Kate won his sm 
pathy by confessing that she was a de 
perate woman. Her husband had & 
serted her a week before—had run of tf 
Canada with another. Kate moaned thi 
she had stayed in her lonely home till 
could stand it no longer. Honest Jatt 
could understand her perfectly. She jut 
had to have a little human companior 
ship, she said; and she didn’t care will 
happened! 

Honest Jack tried to console her inhi 
rough-diamond way. Champagne ¥é 
trebly a tribute now, since its price 
trebled and more; so Jack ordered’ 
bottle of champagne wine, and like @ 
Westerners, said: “Here’s how!” 

When he paid his check, he took fas 
the inside pocket of his honest stom 
clothes vest a fat bundle of folded bill 
He peeled off a yellow boy and put the 
wad back carefully. It was all that ® 
mained of the depositors’ money. 

Kate felt that it was going to be’ 
pleasant and profitable evening—neal 
as sweet as the imitation champagi 
Honest Jack was too noble to count 
short change the waiter brought him. 
swept it into his pocket. He came fro 
the country where waiters do not expect 
to be insulted by tips. 

Kate sighed and murmured 4 shy te 
gret at having to leave so nice a 6 
man and go back to that awful | : 
flat. And Jack, being one of Nees 
gentlemen said he couldn’t see howe 
was absolutely necessary for her to # 
back alone. He was sort of ere 
own self, and how about pooun = 
two lonesomenesses and makin’ it a jad 

t? Z 
P Kate was ever so grateful, and amis 
consented. She folded up the big gs 
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ith i nu mimeographed in pur- 
hong ae guid she wanted it as a 
of one who was certain’y a per- 
tleman if God ever made one. 
lied a taxicab, and Kate gave 


d etl 
nent, F 
id Mos glia yveni 


St stung 









“Jack ca 









$ Of midi. driver an address across the park. In 
Sted ey oom, Honest Jack forgot his tim- 
id not ty and when Kate snuggled in his arms 
€ shipping wept, he comforted her as only a 
Ceeposite Westerner can comfort a little 
> the ellliteman who has been maultreated by one 









ni 


tentian nature’s ignoblemen. : 
\ the ji After Kate had sobbed awhile, fear 
ust ahusllleran to chill her. She began to tell of 


and treachery of her husband 
ed for killing a man. She 
ad not known this, of course, till after 
ts had married him in her innocence. 
bh. had stuck by him, though, and been 


st Policy 
st for the 
le hum; 


pped ini good wife to him. But how had he 
TY Scene Jed her? With suspicion and bru- 
sight ilmality! If she ever looked at a man, her 
im. Hiysband wanted to kill him. He had 
and fimillMaken a shot at one poor fellow, too, who 
and infelliad merely seen her home once when she 
tim a dMmelt faint on a streetcar. But those jeal- 
the logilibus ones are the worst kind! Wouldn’t 
ch geilmiou just know that kind of a man would 


m off with another woman? Wasn't 
the world? Shoot at his wife if a 
man was just polite to her! But if he 
aw anybody he liked, away he goes! 
eastways, she reckoned he’d gone. She 


 apper 





















te, cam 
not yet 
ead wit 


He alias told so by a certain party. Of course, 
riends siBhe didn’t know for sure. 
e lodge, HP Maybe the police had got him! They 


ere always after him. They took him 
nce, too, but he got away, and you 
hould have seen him when he came back 


sterner, 
language 
his sym 


Ss a de-Mmmexpected and caught her just talkin’ to 
had dM gas‘meter man, and—if the man hadn’t 
in off tmad his book in his hand and been writin’ 
ned tha Min it, he’d never have read another meter. 


e till she 
est Jack 
She jus 
npanion- 


He'd have been killed, for her husband 
ays had a gun, somehow, and he 
lidn’t care who he shot. 

By this time Honest Jack was in a 
pentle sweat, not altogether due to the 
balmy zephyrs. He was in a state of 
psychological preparation for 
hat followed. 

The cab stopped at the door of one of 
mose super-solitary apartments where the 
ali-oor is opened by push-button from 
nants aloft, warned by push-button be- 
w. Honest Jack stepped out with an 
inous look up and down the street, 
ped Kate down and paid the taxi 
unver, who taxidrove away. 

Kate paused to look for her key, and 
uutiously peered into the hallway. She 











0 be #Mell back with a gasp and a whisper: 

‘ per: 
_neatly My God, my husband’s come home. 
me : $ waitin for me. Looks like he’s got 
i fs, its a gun! Run quick—don’t let 
“a an rg fa or he’ll—oh, run! run!” 
G onest Jack ran, as any honest 
exp mit would do in like circumstances— 


$ much for the lady’s sake as his own— 
he 4 little more for his own. 
wil the legs ran him in good stead 
4 ably seseaien in silhouette 
St checked him. Jack was 
pow # Mt ittle aftaider of a poli 
4 4 h | c 
, a . policeman than of a 
“Walked past the policeman non- 
thalantly, Without breathing, till he had 
“ext corner. There he paused 
As he ran, he had kept his 


Waistcoat to keep the bundle 
from falling out. Something 
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touch of the hands. 


matter how subtle. 


out obligation. 





Hraldwin 
. PRODUCES. 


Che 


The Player-Piano thatis all but Human 


Responds to your instinctive musical feeling 
through the pedals as a piano responds to the 
Gives you instantaneous, 
complete realization of every musical wish, no 


The Manualo may be had in any of the Baldwin-made pianos 
—the Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton, the Howard. Wherever you 
live you may hear and try any Baldwin-madeinstrument with- 
Write for catalogs and complete information. 





The Ballwin Piano Company 
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Easy fo Play] 
Easy fo Pay 


SAXOPHONE 




















The masterpiece of watch 
manufacture — adjusted to the 
cond, . tem: ture an 

’ at factory 
into your choice of the exquisite 
The great - 






Pay at rate of $3.50 a month. You 
get watch at same price that whole- 
sale jewelers must nay us. 

* 


Write Today $23.027% 




















Double the Convenience 
of Your Electricity 


Make every single électric socket 
do the work of two. Use one socket 
for light and appliances. 


“Every wired home needs three or more” 


Fits any electric light 
socket. At your 
dealer’s. 


ed 


The Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holder enables you to use any 
shade with your Two-Way Plug. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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This Wonde 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 








With Two Ovens 


and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking--It “Makes Cooking Easy” 


Gl Gold Medal 
Write for handsome free booklet 184 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, Msfqz%i{ Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 


rful Range 


.Biscuits-Broils Steak 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 






































ROWE?’S (LUCESTER 
HAMMOCK fnauteit 


Take comfort and rest in the open air. 


BUR SARE ache ah ate 
THE ORIGINAL GCENUINE 


If you love the fresh air and sunshine buy a real genuine 
Rowe Gloucester Hammock direct from our sail loft at 
Gloucester, Mass, You will get real actual comfort froma real 
Gloucester Hammock. Oh! so comfortable to stretch out in 
on hot days and evenings. They do not fade. Rain or fog 
does not soil them. Nothing to rust. No noise or clatter. 
Made of duck to use and stand usage. Not one returned in 
15 years as unsatisfactory. 
Send for Catalog. 


E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc., Workersin Canvas 
136 Wharf Street Gloucester, Mass_ 











Extra Money for You 


We pay surprisingly high prices for old watches, dia- 
monds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, old gold, silver, 
magneto points, old false teeth, War Bonds and Stamps 
—anything of value. Send them to us today. Cash by 
return mail. Goods returned if you’re not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
251 Lennox Bidg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Special Price-Drive on 12,500 Cookers 
Is Now On, ACT QUICK! 


It roasts, bakes, fries, steams or stews. Saves 
standing over hot cook stove. So get my 
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impelled him to make doubly sure 
he had it, and he reached for it ste ‘ 
It did not feel natural. He moved 
to the next lamppost. His mo: 
the .carefully folded bill-of-fare he 
seen the woman take for a souvenir, & 
thousand dollars was a purple sera 
things to eat: “Steamed clams jg 
| live lobster, shrimps!” 

| While Kate had wept on his 
bosom, she had completely unma 
him. Honest Jack ran round the Ome 
and all the way back. If that policg 
had got in his way, Honest Jack yy 
have trampled him under, Whe 
| reached the lonely apartment-houg. 
course Kate and her husband wer, 
there. Honest Jack played scales on{ 
push-button keyboard till the door» 
jiggled open and all the honest toy 
were out in the halls and the janite 
from the basement. 

Of course, no such persons as 
and her husband had ever lived ths 
And Honest Jack went his uncertain my 
cursing the wickedness of the mol 
Babylon. 

The depositors’ money, or what x 
left of it, was now safe in the hankd 
Joe and Kate. They had stood forai 
precious seconds watching Honest Jaca 
he made his first outbound dash—o 
Joe worded it) “took it on a Da 
O'Leary.” 

Then they had fled together to a tx 
cab, and so home. 

Their laughter nearly split their si 





|as they split the wad of the poor bil 
| from God’s country. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


EXT morning found Joe and Kit 
still laughing the  inextinguishil 
laughter of successful thieves. But swt 
as stolen fruit may be, it is not alway 
sufficient. To revert to the text at i 
beginning of this long story: who 0 
had just enough money? : 
Kate sighed: “We can’t leave 
man’s town with only this one little omy 
thousand dollas. Dough is too loose! 
leave it lay without grabbin’ of am 
mo’ on the way out.” 

Joe answered solemnly, using the v 
words reported to have been empij 
later by the mayoress of a large Amends 
city in answer to a polite observation lf 
the visiting sovereign from Belgium: 

“Queen, you said a mouthful.” 

The problem for Kate and Joe was ® 
what money to try for next. They 
bated a long while, each suggesting sm 
wild project for the other to reject ? 
last Kate, who could never forget 
chagrin of losing the Taxter neck’ 
bethought her, as so often, of diam : 

“Shinas!” said Kate. “I got o@ 
away some shinas!” ? 

All forms of jewelry had gone skym@™ 
in price with the rest of human neve 
sities. The war had shut dow 
diamond mines, and restricted the 
for years. This, of course, made 
only the more desirable. Gems we 
quite the rage among fashionable thier: 
There were the usual quiet @ 
committed by wives upon their hus? 
and sweethearts upon their loyersaNe 





form of theft by persuasion, © 
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since eve 
trust him 
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shame, with a resultant diversion of 
e from the proper usages. There 
“ » also gigantic burglaries in homes and 


’ Sure 
t steal 





a sels, Nearly every paper advertised 
ire he Tame woman as having lost far more 
venir inert wealth than she had been sus- | 
sera nected of having. It is bitter to acquire 


ms, Nid ame by losing wealth. 


Pt, lift a forty-thousand dollar laval- 
his my Les crime of the first water, and 
the “ 


Kate would have felt that murder was 4 




















reasonable price to pay for the oppor- 


ee jewel-thefts usually impose leisure 


lack , 

connaissance, and time was 
aa age ad Kate could least afford. 
| Were gE The big shops were sure to be well 
iles on { , and the lesser ones apt to be 
door lt cqutious. Joe and Kate went forth for a 


st ten breath of air and a study of the terrain. 
aes N upper Third Avenue they came 

upon a pawnshop window with a 
sumber of sparklers displayed among the 
curious clutter of things that people hock. 
They lingered and walked past, then de- 
cided to make the venture. They dis- 
what cussed the strategy in technical terms 
hans A with swift understanding, and Joe set out 
fora iam to look for a taxicab, while Kate went 
st Jackagum back to the pawnshop with the grim ex- 
: itance of a playwright approaching a 
theater where his own’ fate is to be 
settled. 

The pawnbroker was alone, and he 
looked the Shylock as he stood quaint and 
hopeful among the trophies of embarrass- 
ment that filled his window, his cases and 
his safe. The law had cut down his usury, 
and the various branches of the Provident 
Loan Society showed mercy to the tem- 


3 as i 
ved the 
Ttain way 
é mow 


} 


Lad 


to a ta 





heir si 


bitious pawnbroker looked for his real 
opportunities in making covert deals with 
thieves 


his was a peculiarly dishonest dishonesty, 
since even his burglar clients could not 
trust him; for if the police came snoop- 
ing round, Mr. Nosswitz was quick to ex- 
pose all his wares and protest his inno- 
cence. If any of the missing articles 
were identified, he promptly told the 
as much as he could about the 
ook who had fooled his trusting dis- 
Position. He protested too much; his 
compulsory daily reports were plainly 
; and the police despised him, as 
do all their stool-pigeons; but they 
m useful as a parasite that preyed 
On parasites, 
Into the shop of this thief from thieves 
€ entered shyly, trying to “look like a 
dollars.” _ She was wise enough to 
pe ber limitations and not pretend too 
. Her dialect at least was natural: 
.. SW & ring in yo’ window that looked 
good to me, unless you have betta.” 
: Nosswitz hastened to lift it out 
it before her for examination. 
Was not satisfied: 
# Husband, you see, has just made 
Mm the oil-business. We're from 
you know. He’s simply foolish 
and he wants to dress me up like a 
aid buggy. I’ve been raound to 
Tifany ’s and Marcuses and those places, 
3 Mavens alive, they want a wagon- 
we ety for a diamond you can’t 
sig ® Microscope.” 
Tobbery they make,” Mr. Noss- 
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porary or permanent poor. So this am- | 


He acted as a fence when he dared, and | 
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The Symbol of Superiority 
8 Sine trade mark Sonora distinguishes the phonograph 
which won highest score for tone at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition from all other instruments and the 
Sonora owner has the pride of possessing . 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 








THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 








plays all makes of disc records perfectly without extra attach 
ments, and is the instrument which is invariably selected when 
heard in comparison. 
Magnificent upright and period styles $60 to $2500 
Write for General Catalog J or Period Catalog JX 
Sonora Phonograph Company, Jur. ° 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 


New York City: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 279 Broadway 
Canadian Distributors: I. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Needles for ALL MAKES of steel needle records. 
They play many times, give a sweeter tone and increase the records’ life. 
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witz agreed with a shrug extending to his ring, brooch or bracelet that he displayed: 
finger-tips. He was almost persuaded “That’s too cheap. While ma_hus- 
already that Kate was on the level. And band has got all this money, I want to 
he suspected everybody who entered his buy something wuth whahl. There’s no 
store of being there to sting him, one way betta investment than diamonds: Libaty 
or another. He suspected everybody on Bonds can’t touch ’em; do you think so?” 


earth of trying to sting him. Mr. Nosswitz answered heartily: 
Kate attacked him from a new angle by “Sure, I don’t.” 
admitting that she was an out-of-towner, Kate’s guilelessness, her ambition to 


a new-rich and therefore gullible. Mr. spend, and her ignorance of values simply 
Nosswitz grew so enthusiastic over the overwhelmed the poor man. He began , 
prospect of cheating her that he almost to bring out everything in the shop that 
forgot to suspect her. She led him on by was expensive, and he added to the cost 
taking out a large amount of money and_ recklessly. 

making as if to pay for some trinket, He finally unwrapped a long bar-pin of 
only to change her mind after every big diamonds in platinum. He had got 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
q 99 


and Real Money! 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time stud 
would do fora man, Taking up that I.C.8. 
course marked the real beginning of my 
success. In three months I received my 
first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound .to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
1. C.S. in the quiet of your own home will prepare 
ou for the position you want in the work you 
ike best. 
Yes, it will! Put it up to usto prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 


eueeeeseseseseee® TEAR OUT HERE ®*888seee0eeese08 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3416B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can the 
ition, or in the sublect, before whi 


Electric W ’ 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 


ign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
———— 


‘artooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMERT 
BOOKKEEPER 


erapher Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Sabjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
lay ee OPERATING 

a patring 

Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Freneb 
Poultry Raising Italian 


























State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, 
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(Music Lessons 
>At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M *} Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and pean teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and competent. 
Any Instrument or Voice W 2% ‘cling 
are interested in—Piano, H: Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
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it from a cherubic bellboy in a large 
hotel. Kate admired this immensely, but 
she hesitated over a choice among so 
many choices. She explained her delay 
nonchalantly: 

“T’m expectin’ ma husband to drop in. 
He went to get some good cigars, and he’s 
comin’ right along to help me in makin’ 
ma selection.” 

The moment Kate mentioned an ex- 
pected man, Mr. Nosswitz winced. He 


shop at once. 
what he was doing, he had pressed a 
button under the counter-ledge. It made 
a little noise in the kitchen, like a sleepy 
rattlesnake’s warning—but it was warn- 
ing enough. 

Mrs. Nosswitz, who was busy in her 
combined kitchen, drawing-room, dining- 
room, laundry, nursery and dormitory, 
dropped her work and moved forward 
toward the store with a large pistol in her 
hand. 

Just as she reached a well-masked loop- 
hole, Mr. Joe Yarmy walked in the front 
door, trying to look like two million dol- 
lars. 

“Oh, thah you ah, honey,” he said to 
Kate. “Found anything you like yet?” 

“There’s several nice things, ma dear,” 
said Kate. “What do you think of this 
lavalleer?” 

As Joe drew near, Mr. Nosswitz’ heart 
began to bound like a chained watchdog. 
He could hear it bellow and feel it 
| plunge. 
| Joe reached out with his left hand to 
take the concatenation of jewels that 
Kate held out for him. With a pretense 
of great courtesy Mr. Nosswitz snatched 
it himself and held it out. Joe was so 
shocked by the crass behavior that he 
pushed his right hand into his pocket, and 
brought out the same gun that he had 
threatened Bob with—only now he got 
the drop first, and he snapped at the pawn- 
broker: 

“Put ’em up!” 

Mr. Nosswitz’ hands went up halfway 





in a familiar gesture. 


“On up!” said Joe. 

He was going to add: “Keep ’em up 
till ma wife gathers up the stuff and gets 
outside, and I folla; and don’t come to 
the do’, for I'll shoot from the window 


co’se sieve if I do!” 

That was what he planned to say, and 
Nosswitz looked an easy victim. His 
hands were palsied in the air, and it was 
rather his terror than his wisdom that led 
him to cry out: 

“Mamma—don’t shoot yet!” 

He was afraid that Mamma would 
shatter him and a lot of expensive glass 
besides. 


sharp cry of “Mamma,” and by a harsh 
voice from some vague place, uttering a 
profane ._ parody of their 
phrase: 

“Poot ’em oop!” 


horror of disgust. Nosswitz swept the 
gems off the showcase, thrust them into 
the safe and slammed the door. Now he 


like a conqueror instead of a helpless vic- 





tim. 
But Joe still had his gin in one hand. 


Joe and Kate were petrified by the 


own polite | 


did not like to have two people in his | 
Before he quite realized | 
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Now you cm 
getpractical, re 
sultful training iy 
x ° 
Commercial At 
The Meyer Both Com 
pany, known the werd 
over as the at 
organization in the field, 
is training students thy 
practical way. Meyer Both 
studies are based upon 1g 
years of most 
experience. The Meyer Both Company pays 
artists in its employ hun¢reds of thousands 
dollars a year—among them Meyer Both traingl 
artists earning $6,000, $8,000, $10,000 and mom 
per year, You constantly see Meyer Both ili. 
trations in the leading newspapers, magazine, 
posters, mail order catalogs pone in other direst 
advertising all over U. 5. and Canada. Th 
training has brought success to some artists tho 
have failed to make good after studying ce 
where. 

The Meyer Both College teaches you the fun. 
mentals of art, and more--it teaches their 
tical application to commercial purposes, 
mercial Art is Doll: 
practical purposes. When you take up your 
studies in the Meyer Both College, you get the 
benefits of active contact with the domingt 
organization in the very field in which youas 
seeking success. Who else could teach jouw 
well and so resultfully? 

The demand for commercia) artists is greater 
every year—the shortage today is acute. Itss 
highly paid, intensely interesting profession 
The opportunity is equally open tc men al 
women. 

Meyer Both Company conducts its school in is 
own name—positive evidence of thoroughnes 
and sincerity. You can reap the benefit ofi# 
practical teaching and individual instruction 
without disturbing your present occupation ¥ 

HOME STUDY METHOD 

Send 4 cents for our special book, *“Your Orportumm.” 

It contains a wealth of information regarding Art in adva. 


tising and its market. It tells in pictures and | 
Meyer Both artists are doing and what you can expecttods, ' 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCIAL ART 


N. E. Cor. Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 








| studen. so a cl of one. 
: : . Universal Scsiaees inlet, Dept. 1023, Pullman Bidg., W.¥. 
of the taxi, and you'll be lookin’ like a | 


Professions 


and their Opportunities r 
Which of these professions could g 

you put your heart into? You can 
earn $6,000 to $10,000 a year init. 
Prepare in spare time at home 
under successful bankers, sales 
managers, advertising executives, 
brokers, corporation officials, etc. 
Under our special method each 

/rite for booklet, 














Kate and Joe hoisted their hands in a | 


felt braver, and he faced the situation | 
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Has written for the next 
issue a cracking story that 
will thrill you while it 
makes you smile. It s 
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It is unlike any other 

story you've ever reaé. 
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sweht it down now, to the level of 
Sea. chest, and called out to his in- 
Senace in a plucky burlesque of 
amma, if you shoot me, I shoot 
st yonce, Mamma!” cried Noss- 
"And there was a pause, a general 


4 Kate were too good sports not 
met the swiftness of the pawn- 
ams action. Joe was not much afraid 
[ie marksmanship of the concealed 
[aan but it would make a noise, and 

Marect outside was crowded, and the 
bd iver was not a confederate, simply 
th ick-up whom Joe had told to 
gl the Sabop and wait while he 

in for a package, and then drive to 

B iasth Street railroad-station in a 


Fi 
t 
£ 


The plan had looked simple in the flare 
ithe diamonds, and far cruder plans had 
weeded again and again. But now the 
ig was up; the gems were gone, and even 
Rate and Joe were in peril. 
"Yet Nosswitz felt none too triumphant 
fh Joe’s gun at his chest. He would 
died for his diamonds, perhaps, and 
ne to Gehenna with one more grievance. 
But he was no more eager for the police 
Joe was. They would seize the 
ienelty themselves, no doubt, and he 
d be as badly off as if he had let the 
es take it. Nosswitz trusted the 
lice a little less than he trusted any- 
dy else. He felt that it was an excel- 
time for an armistice. Even with his 
hand in air again, he gesticulated with 
palms inward instead of forward as 


e _ nervously. 
fat’s de uset of such a shootink? It’s 


ly to make nuisance vit police. You 
fon owid kviet, und I dun’t make no 
fimplaint: so averybody is sottisfite.” 
was reluctant to leave empty- 
ied and defeated, but the mysterious 
fone Of Mrs, Nosswitz was curdling: 
“Move gl lady, vile I shoot dot 
chendieman ' 
Kate moved over to the door, and Joe. 
iii an instinct of comradeship, moved 
miiher, He let her out, pointed his gun 
at Nosswitz and said: 
} On out in the street!” 
“ tz was suspicious of the invita- 
ual, and stood fast long enough for Joe 
lo close the door, slip his gun back into 
lis arm-holster, hasten to the cab and 
the driver to beat it to the depot. He 
td at his watch to add plausibility to 
innocent need of haste. 
the cab carried two of the most fren- 
ueily indignant passengers that ever 
wmced among the pillars of the elevated. 
and Joe emitted oaths in a stream. 
h was certain: their outraged 
would not permit them to ee 
ork without effacing this stain. 
roted themselves to getting some- 


devot 
body's diamonds. 
$ that Taxta necklace,” Kate 
They 


Sot out at the railroad-station 
Re ye , took a local train to 138th 
Bebe out, and returned by street-car 


ms , for the final install t 
f tate World Centas to?” “ 


June i f 
Book egesbice aioe 


“35 





Here is another fellow fussin’ 
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around his gas buggy with a 


lot of new spark plugs, new coils, new this and new t’other 
— when a couple of dollars worth of Effecto Auto Finishes 


would make it contented for life! 


Haven’t you at times done 
a lot of unnecessary fooling 
around your car? Andatother 
times didn’t the old boat seem 
to show signs of new life after 
you had washed her all up? 
And here’s a rea/ thrill, for a few dollars: 
a few hours interesting work and a coat or 
two of Effecto Auto Enamel applied to your 
car will give you much the same sensation as 
driving a brand new car out of the sales room! 
Here’s what Charles V. Bradford, dealer in 
fine leather goods, of Niagara Falls, Ont., 
says about Effecto: ‘I refinished my car with 
your Effecto some three years ago, and it left 
me (when I sold it last spring) in first class 
shape. I cannot speak too highly of it.”’ 
Note that Mr. Bradford says the finish was 
in ‘‘first class shape’’ when he sold the car. 
Over two years of service is what Effecto gave 
him, and it was still in good condition! 
Effecto Auto Enamel goes on with a brush, 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 


Isn’t it so? 
quickly, easily and without 
trouble. It is easy-working, 
self-leveling and quick-drying 
because it is the genuine, origt- 
nal auto enamel which will last 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars — not a paint, wax or polish. 

Made in nine snappy colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and 
waterproofs fabric or imitation leather tops of 
all kinds, as well as upholstery. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware dnd 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 157 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 103 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


cto 





SE SLs = aa 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings How to Stagea Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
CatalogF ree. T.S.Denison&Co. Depts Chicago 





INS YDE TYRES 


--genuine inner armor {vr auto tires. Double mileage; i 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free, 


American Accessories Company Dept. 228. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Form a canoe club. We will furnish constitutions 
and by-laws. You can pick a fleet of ‘Old Town 
Canoes’’ from the new 1920 catalog. Thirteen grace- 
ful models pictured in natural colors. Complete 
list of accessories. All prices given. First cost i: 
the last—there is no upkeep to an “Old Town’’. 
Write for free, postpaid catalog today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
916 MainStreet Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 








i Home Study Course in 
Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, 
can increase their earning power thru a knowledge 


of C cial Sp The South American field, 
now opening up on a tremendous scale, offers splen- 
did inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 
you a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly short 
time. Instruction can carried on during your 
spare time without interference with regular work. 
Every week you let hours slip away in which you 
could easily learn Spanish and — for a respon- 
sible position with some large American exporting 
firm desirous of increasing their Latin-American 
business. Write for catalog completely describing 
our Home Study Plan and the opportunities open to 
those having a knowledge of Commercial Spanish, 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 

“*TheLargest Business Training Institution in theWorld’ 








Time for 

a joyous scud 

across the lake or river. 

Cruise in safety this year with a Mullins 
unsinkable steel boat. Steel hull can’t 
leak, waterlog, dry out or open at the 
seams. No calking. No boat-house 
needed. Power boats have best type 
marine motors with silent under-water 
exhaust. 


Mullins boats are designed by America’s 
leading naval architects and built in the 
world’s largest boat factory. More than 
70,000 in use. 


Write for catalog showing over 40 
models steel and wooden power 
boats, rowboats and canoes. 
MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Department 618 Franklin St SALEM, OHIO 


MULLINS 2anraink 
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gone your garter money safe. Say “Ivory 
Garters” to your dealer and get the maximum 
in sure sock security and solid leg comfort. 


Then you'll realize what a real difference true leg 

comfort can mean in your daily goings and comings. 

For Ivory Garters are made without metal or pads. 

They cannot rust, and are cool and light as a silk 

sock. So fashioned, they set naturally and lightly. 

So easy, you’re not aware 

you're wearing garters be- ays 

cause your socks are held \ ©\ 

so smooth. e 
toeuy tivenn taesteos™ Shon oa team 


your dealer. He’/l know then that you’re 
on, and will deliver accordingly. 


IVORY GARTER CO. _ 
New Orleans, U. S. A. ie 
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There’s a ondhing good baseball story entitled 
“WITH THE HELP OF GOD AND A FAST OUTFIELD” 
in the June issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 


















amounts, 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. N-185, 166 N. State St., Chicago, IR. 


| TEACH 


SOM UMM Uf 


— BY MAIL 
I won World's First Prize 
in Penmanship. Caaeean 


become an Amp! 

telarioe, If you yish ta become a better © 
snd a copy of the Ransomerian Soursel, tl 
C.W.Ransom, 413 Essex Bkig., KansasCity,Mo. 


RING OFFER 

Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian 

im. diamonds—the, reatest discovery theworld 

has ever known. We willsend absolutely free 

° , Set with a 4k Hawaiian 

diamond—in beautiful ring x postage 

ter $1.48 C. O. D. charges 

cover postage. xing, advertising, 

bendling, ete. If you can tell it from areal 

iamond return and money refunded. 

Only 10,008 given away. Send no money. 
Anwer quick. Send size of finger. 

KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 170 

MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


BECOME A 


4 ? . 
A 
best course 


















FREE EXAMINATION 
There are 128 illustrated pages 
of Diamond Rings, Diamond La 
allieres, Diamond Ear Screws, 
Di Searf Pins, Diamond 
, Wrist 















udy At Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now 
anever. Bealeader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step bystep. You can 
train at home during spare time. We prepare 
Ihandodnconing tooge Gocniss Bt 
issatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Provsands of suc students enrolled. 
sy treet ‘ou nroll now. meee 
able 120-pase “Law Guide’ and?! es 
books free, Send for them—NOW. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 566.L Chicago, Ill, 








tores in Leading Cities 
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reputable place with some woman,” 
way she spoke the word woman Was ey 
quently. descriptive of what sort of Womay 
it was. Jane felt her cheeks growing hot 

“You don’t like Mr Islip?” she said ty 
cover her embarrassment. 

“No. There was that girl in his ofg 
—the Clotts girl. There was something 
back of her fainting that day. And such 
a girl! Nobody but a man like hip 
would have anything to do with be 
She’s just animal.” Jane watched Ruth’ 
face, and the young nurse seemed soma 
how mature, wise, strong—and at th 
same time very youthful and sweet, He 
acerbity seemed quite out of character 
her intolerance a foreign thing, misplacej 
where there should have been tendemes 
and forgiveness. 

Chagnon seemed to read her thoughts 
“Ruth isn’t so hard on everybody as se 
is on Cleghorn Islip. He’s rubbed he 
the wrong way. One would think he ha 
offended her personally—and yet she’ 
bardly seen him.” 

“Hardly is plenty,” said Ruth. 
































S. CHAGNON steered the co 

versation away from Ruth and he 
hospital and Cleghorn—in putting it m 
what one might call a domestic basis 
She talked about Finney and herself, and 
quite casually and without self-conscious 
ness about the baby. She spoke of it as 
she would speak of any other individul 
who was about to arrive in the house— 
and Jane, watching the faces of the oth 
ers, saw that they accepted it quite in the 
same manner. She saw that Chagnon 
was as delighted as his wife, and she saw 
that their glances, when the child wa 
spoken of, met with an even greater tet 
cerness than was their custom. 

The phone rang, and Finney was occ 
pied in conversation in the other room for 
some minutes. 

“It was the one thing we wanted to 
make our life perfect,” said Hope. Thea 
as if defensively: “It has been perfect, 
but this makes it more than perfect. You 
girls think you’re happy, but you don't 
know. You aren’t living at all, not until 
you love some man—love him. And he 
loves you. Sometimes I lie down to rest 
in the afternoon, and close my eyes 
just think about my husband, and I 
quiver all over with happiness—becatse 
he’s mine and I am his.” 3 

“T could love somebody—very much, 
said Ruth meditatively. “It’s in me @ 
love—hard. But if it should be the wrong 
man, if he was—oh, like some men I've 
seen!” ae 

Jane shook her head. “I’m afraid Tm 
lacking,” she said. “I haven't any idea 
what love would be like. I don’t want ™ 


love.” ; ai 
“My dear! You! You were matt 
iv ronderful bappiness. 

give some man _ wonder 


? 
Why else were you made s0 beautiful? 


What nonsense! Why, if you sho 
love and marry, it would be the most 
wickedly wasteful thing that ever ee 
pened. Don’t you want to be happy’ 
“Of course.” 
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“Well, then—” said Hope with an air 


y. 
og very quiet the rest of the 
evening; she listened and watched, study- 
ing Finney and Hope as she would have 
studied some problem in mathematics or 

josophy or biology. They were true. 
They had this thing called love, and were 

sy with it. They were even happy 
about this baby which was a result of it! 
She watched them, their every movement 
and expression. If it could make her 
as they were, contented, happy, it was 
worth having But was it as worth 
having as those things she desired—wealth, 
social eminence, the ability to waste and 
to know that there was more and always 
more to waste if she desired? She was 
impressed, but not convinced. And al- 
ways there was the baby! 

Ledyard came in later, seeming very 
much at home, but Jane’s intuition per- 
ceived at once that it was not Ruth Deyo 
who drew him to that house. She noted 
this as a fact, but it was of no especial 
importance to her. 

After a time she announced that she 
must go home. 

“But you must stay 
said, “There is room. 
phone.” 

“No, I really must go home.” She 
wanted to. go, because she wanted to be 
in her own room, where she could think. 
She wanted to lay out the total of her 
observations that evening, and to con 
them over and see what golden sand of 
fact might be left remaining of them 
when the rest should be washed away. 
She was seeking knowledge for use in her | 
own life. 

Weeks Ledyard arose with her. “Of 
course I shall go out with you,” he said. 

‘Tm not in the least afraid.” 

He did not argue the matter, but sim- 
ply accompanied her as if no other thing 
were possible—as perhaps it was not. 

“They'te a wonderful couple,” he said 
as they reached the street. 

“They seem very—-satisfied,” she said 
slowly. 


You can tele- 


all night,” Hope | 





The name is easy 
to remember 


oat Dav 


CUSHION 


CUSHION HEEL 
cosTeR RUBBER T, 





he Foster Friction Plug 


Appreciates the 
absence of noisy 
leather heels 
around the house. 


Cat's Paw Heels 


leave no marks on 
polished floors. 


There are no holes 
to track mud or dirt. 


And last but not least 





‘prevents slipping 








And makes them wear longer than 
the ordinary kind. 


Insist upon them—black, white or 
tan—men, women and children—all 


dealers. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which prevents 
slipping. 














‘STANDARD 
“ LESS Ty N 


‘A 
CTURE 
A ; uty PRice y 
ving, rent or earn 
my rebuilt-like- 


Standard Visible 


likenew; fully 4 
Write for offer No. 20. 
E. W.S. Shipman, Pres. 








Why shouldn’t they be? They’ve won 
the capital prize.” 
“Meaning ?” 


[ EPYARD, unfortunately, was not a} 


facile user of words. There were 
limes When he gave an impression of 
ness, of slowness of thought. It was 
hot heaviness or slowness but an innate 
New England caution—a sort of economy 
Prevented him from spending 

until he had earned them by 
hee This hesitation was offset by 
sincerity with which he spoke when 
Mas teady to speak. Sincerity was 
with him. He could not pretend. 
48 to those matters which lay close 
rt, he was a zealot—an inartic- 
zealot, if such a creature be possible. 
which he admired he ad- 





mired to. the ver, ici 

i Verge of fanaticism; the 
pe ¥ despised he despised to the ut- 
: “Meanin g,” 


he said presently, in an- | 


; Man. 


Duratex Guaranteed Shirts 


Insured for 6 months’ wear 
Fine percale coat style shirts, assorted stripes, 
laundered or stiff cuffs. Neat and dressy. 





) 
| 


3 soft pongee summer shirts, cool and comfortable, | 


outing style. 

Introductory offer—Send $6.85 and receive shirts 
postpaid or send $1.00 and pay $5.85 and postage 
when received. Order today, state size. 

Money back if not satisfied. Duratex catalog of 
guaranteed furnishings free. We can fit any size 
Large sizes a specialty. 

GOODELL & CO., 523 DURATEX BLDG, NEW YORK 


Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 














RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC 


INSPECTORS 
CIATE 
wiTnH 


BIG MEN 


That is what gives them chances for 
promotion. They start in at a good 
salary — $110.00 a month and expenses, 


The work is important, for the safety of 
thousands depends on their vigilance, And 
when they do their work as we teach them 
they attract the favorable attention of their 
superiors. Promotions then are rapid. 


Learn This Profitable Profession 


All you need is a common school education 
for entrance to our three-month’s course, 
which is easy to learn at home during your 
spare time. Take the initiative now, while 
the demand for Baten Traffic Inspectors is 
so g THERE (S A BIG DEMAND 18 THIS FIELD. 

We know of fine openings for our graduates. 
Many who started our course a few months 
ago now hold positions. 


OUR BOOKLET tells of this ideal senetich 




















the very top. _ The opportunity 
(below) is your key to a better sala 
a much bigger future. Why not sen 

ou start at $110 a month 
WE SECURE YOUR POSITION. 


Standard Business Training Institute, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











"Please send, without obligation te me. 
se Booklet D120, explaming your Railway ‘ 
Course. 


¢ Inspector’s 
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“As easy to use 
as to say. 


ars 99 
Mum 





Ms 


Trade Mark Reg. 


destroys perspiration-odor 


Apply a little “Mum” after the bath and there will 
be no odor from perspiration— nor any other body 
odor. “Mum” prevents all such odors and keeps both 
body and clothes fresh and sweet from bath to bath, 


««Mum” does not smother one odor with another, 


nor check normal functions. 


odors as they occur. 


It simply destroys the 


You can get ‘‘Mum”’ everywhere at drug and department 
stores or from us, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25c. 


Evans’s Depilatory 


removes hair quickly, and leaves the most delicate skin 
soft, smooth and comfortable. Only a small amount is | 


pass. 
= 
= 


ar 


"= 


George B. Evans 


“e «2 ae 


1102 Chestnut Street 


- a a s = 
. 0 Soccecseae ae 3 cn the t — 
=P eit lM Bae Misi mies OM free 


needed each time and it’s easy to use. 


Complete outfit 75c at drug and department 
stores, or from us postpaid on receipt of price. 


Philadelphia 


~ ¢: + - 


~ 











Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 

















For the Hands 


Ointment,Talcum,25c. 
s ara Labo: 


Soap, 
address: Cutic: ratories, 










COPY THIS SKETCH 

gpa ict me eee whee zou - sy he ita, * ~~ 
$125.00 rue per week were trained + + We 
my course of personal individual lessons ~ 

by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make wy 


inal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 

of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sample 

Picture Chart, list of successful students, 
Ple ate your age. 


examples of their work and evidence of 
The Landon School 


what YOU can accomplish. 
ase st . 
of Cartooning and Slustrating <beghe 
1432 Schoiie:d Building Cleveland, 0. ; 





“UW WW 


Lar 
vn Udit that 


impossible to get a faee powder to 

stay on the face longer than it takes to 
put it on. You powder your nose nicely 
and the first gust of wind or the first puff 
of your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just at the very moment 
when you would give anything to appear at 
your best. Aspecialist has at last 
perfected a pure powder that 
really stays on; that stays on until 
you wash it off. It does not con- 
tain white lead or rice powder to 
make it stay on. This improved 
formula contains a medicinal 
powder doctors prescribe to im- 
prove the complexion. In fact, 
this powder helps to prevent 
and reduce enlarged pores and 
irritations, It is also astyin- 


I i to the present time it nas been almost 








gent, discouraging flabbiness, crow’s feet 
and wrinkles. This unusual powder is 
called La-may, (French, Poudre L’Amé), 
Because La-may is pure and because it stays 
on so well, it is already used by over a mil- 
lion American women. All dealers carry the 
large sixty cent box and many dealers also 
carry the generous thirty cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder and see 
how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. There 
is also a wonderful La-may tal- 
cumthat sells for only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roystone, Dept. 
J, 16 East 18th St., New York, 
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“Why do 


The Red Book Maj 


swer to Jane’s question, “that jp 
important arrangement in the lives of 
man beings, they have come Close os . 
fection.” " , 
“Their marriage?” em 


“Exactly—marriage. The time; : 
life of all people which really cua iness, he 
the time after they reach maturity, j “I suppe 
it? It has always seemed to me thy , 
one thing which, more than any E did 
made that period successful or unas walkec 
ful was marriage. Of all the things y ertain dis 
ple do in their lives, the most imporgyimma™ her, 
marriage. It—modifies them mom p make te 
suppose people have succeeded gigiammim that § 
fashion in spite of unfortunate mamagimmnimk of 0 
but it can be only a barren sort of nconsciou: 
cess. I hope you understand me mare. 
notion is that success really means s 00 itl | 
ting away with one’s life. It means 4 had beg! 
all, being happy in those hours whenyumpuet fascl 
are in privacy.” fed he ye 

“That sounds—deep and leatned” gam ties 
said. pocked hi 

hat she hi 

“T DON’T mean it to be that way, any 
('m trying to say is that theme. himsel 
heap of difference between what thea en in | 
calls success, and happiness; betnaillould app 
what the crowd sees of a man or w be highest 
in his or her public aspect, and HilMdentity of 
really exists when the person is fromm He turn 
der the eyes of his neighbors—at hk i's none ( 
sitting in the house or eating dinneriiliis God’s 
lying in bed—when a man has withdalllour head. 
into his family. That is really hisW She wa: 
the rest is only his work.” had never 

“Then, if I understand you, you Mails che did 
that happiness lies in a contented pRVEIEnof have t 
life.” Their tr 

“Not contented—a_ successful privy silence 
life.” Daniel La: 

“What constitutes a truly succes “Good 1 
private life?” ing way ¢ 

This time he answered directly, Wikiimeently, as 
out hesitation. “Love,” he said, “the Siiishe had hn 
of love the Chagnons have for el “Good : 
other.” | He turn 

“Would it make a successful life 
the people were very poor—if it Was 
they had?” 

“Of course,” he said with a touda 

fsurprise in his voice. 

“Then, if you could choose betwat 
marrying some girl® who loved yor 
Mrs. Chagnon does her husband—anda 
other girl who had—oh, barrels x 
money—” Becau: 

“There would be no choice.” Bier face, 

“There would with me,” she sim /ove you, 


sharply. “I want to be rich. I wail 
everything. I don’t know anything 
‘his love you and the Chagnons 
ibout, but I do know about money. | 
He looked at her sharply. % [hbad 
mean—”’ Jane L 


“T mean that when I marry, it is g0 sense 
to be to get what I want; thats what TE oresence 
mean.” BB she was : 

“For money?” Yer part 

“Ves.” ‘ the pleas 

“I should think,” he said slow, i tie awak 
personally, as if thinking aloud, sciousnes 
would be horrible.” That had 

“Horrible?” but now 


“Rather—loathsome,” he said. 

She caught her breath. Suddealy 9 
thought of the baby that was to come 
the Chagnons—and she’ understo0ts = 

“You can’t be rich without paying 


Sadr: 








ee 


it,” she said defiantly. 
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u want to be rich?” 
Pas tare everything I've ever pine ; 
‘ed-and couldn’t have. So I can oh ep ped 10 Days’ 
end, sped spn that would be hap- ‘5 5 4 Wy £ Kies: 
Corcpatty Complete [ , : "pelts A Trial 


[its9, ” 


“J suppose so. 


‘d not speak again, and they 
eet along silently. She felt a 


rain disapproval in his attitude to- Here Is the First 


ard her, and she wanted to explain, 
pms tenable her poste. He tevcould | EAL, Portable Shower Bath! 
im S. . a. a 

si of no arguments. Ledyard seemed Combination, Shower, Shampoo, Rub-Down, M age 


“ at rt, 
ous of the silence. He was hui Think of it! Only Five Dollars for a complete, Simply attach The ‘‘Star’’ to your faucet (or 
ne Lang had attracted him thoroughly-guaranteed portable shower bath faucets ), regulate the temperature to suit your- 
mazec. Ja . b f which is as far ahead of all other ‘‘ sprays” selfi—then appiy water to any part individually 
no girl had ever attracted him before. a mr ay is abted * & Sitow candle! Peed ober sour earn Boe a ce! This is 
iS a . Thousanc o eople bathe t wrong way. new way to ithe—instantaneous ; no wait- 
had begun with her beauty, but like all They sit in earioiay cueanteney water, shea: pod for tub to fil: water always fresh, a 
: 0 “ t et chilled and v arely get a reall from soap. Nc tashing.. Overcomes the shock 
nel fascinated young men, he _ ow satisfactory cleansing Sat aie condi Star of the old-fashioned cold shower. Time-sav. your hair wet 
» ;. } Massage Shower S; — simple, light, hand- i y-saving — always ready. yill last 
ried he perceived In her other anc ner pret Beart gg basco’ ter counrelicliat. or eet: apes , under’ an old-fash- 
wlities than physical beauty. She had lp eee 
packed He was op omg! am ars apes i im Works Wherever There Is Running Water — 
hat she had not meant w , hi Hi Endorsed by Physicians—Send Coupon TODAY! 
i i ce of girl- eit orsed Dy rhysicians upon : 
ad spoken with the ignoran al 
et she was no child. He was ask- + reli We are manufacturers of the famous — Electric perme 7 Vibrator. 
ay ee * | Y The Star Mass: Shower S y, (because we manufacti t i 
himself if it could be possible he had | cai iaae qreautiies). is offered te you at the remarkably low 
° . ° 7 i bs 4 ice of only $5. I "t fail to t oupon today. F 
i len m love with a woman whose soul | y i Eocklet. , ty pace aed ahantanete ae ride. Satisfaction ‘nheah 
‘ould approve the sale of her body to A psa your. money back. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 501, 
: orrington, onn 
highest bidder, without respect to the 
dentity of the bidder 
“Of e 
He turned to her suddenly. “Of course, 


H's none of my business,” he said, “but 


it God's sake, get such notions out of | (iin Try the “STAR” 10 Days at OUR EXPENSE! 


pour head.” Wi) 4, 4 FITZGERALD MFG. CO.,De i 
q -»Dept. 501, Torrington, Conn, 
She was not offended. Somehow _ MW D Mins e ; T enclose §5 for which send me one coupiate yee een oo 
i 4 J , S y wi all ac ents, is understo t l am no 

id never liked Weeks Ledyard so we O | Siskel anor bo duoe’ hee wat 1 aay sues i aap pun eicaat 
§ she did in that moment—and she could = a oe 
not have told why. aiid my Hi Name 

Their train stopped, and they aiteptedt Fs nt tsi edna é 
in silence they walked the few blocks to precee aps pent maprg “UE oI 
1 ° : ° =, P My druggist’ s name 
Daniel Lang’s house. | | quick! bade y= gd > 3 

“Good night, and thank you for com- SSS 
ing Way out here with me,” she said— 


pently, as if she knew instinctively that Faces Made 
she had hurt him and was sorry for it. 
night, Miss Lang.” The BA bsp thful face 
. * ret o you c 
He turned away and was going without will be ate to any woman 
tuher wotd when she stopped him. she hes any kind ot tacial 
“hren’t you going to ask when you may age. Every woman who has 
it?” bs 











This is the way to ! Write today for at. th ligh . 
5 Deale: ! ghted with 
shampoo. Try it! Bea nate stive proposition. this invig- 
orating way! 
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a single facial defect 

‘cali ae — about these 
remarkable 

Hetumed and faced her. “I—to tell Basnis Senntindadis 

the truth, Miss Lang, I’m not certain that which remove wrinkles, 


want to call,” crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 


give roundness to scrawny 


in she was not offended, and was necks, clear up sallew. skins 


* and restore the charm of girl- ‘ 
surprised that she was not. “Why?” she hood beauty. No creams, mas- 


sage, masks, plasters, straps, 


vibrators or other artifical means. , Now -=“@ new way 


{ut 
“Because,” he said, looking steadily into Results Guaranteed fe . 
sit would be so easy for me to | | man tJonmaStict Sih cate. Wo to remove hair! 
you, Miss Lang Good night. Kathryn Marray, Inc, ‘S72 Garland Blig., Chicago, linet 


—_____—— SCIENCE has finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair without slightest 


; danger to the skin or complexion. This 
; CHAPTER XV with NEET, a dainty cream-lotion, as 
harmless and mild as your favorite 

had al ; F cold cream! You merely spread it on 











ways been rather a pleasure to and then rinse it off with clear water. 


' Jane Lang to wake up in the morning, Face Downer That's all; the hair will be gone, rinsed 
‘to sense the realit f h lf dh away, and the skin left refreshingly 
edt ity 0 ersell an er cool smooth and white/ Old methods, 
‘Presence in the world. It was not that LABLACHE IS KNOWN the unwomanly blade and severe chemi- 
‘ Was satisfied with ‘the world, or with to millions of constant users and friends, to cal preparations, have given wer en thie 
. Sa C J ith t ‘ati remarkable preparation which is al. 
part in It; but she was young, and whom it clings baie . appreciation — ever ready the accepted method of well-groom- 
Me was largely physical—merely mindful of —— 4 ed women in every metropolitan center 
the awak : y phy: y must do. Harm om 5 from New York to San Francisco. Ob- 
% of youth from the uncon- eeite dica n : tain your supply today. At all drug 
simisness of sleep, the realization of life thay Be cic: . and department stores, or, direct by 
That had alwa ‘ § use. ; mail in plain wrapper upon receipt of 
ype aa been good until recently, sitdésoeibiddiaais é price; 50c and $1. 
Tow it was good no longer. They may be dan» go>. HANNIBAL PHARMAC aL Co., Box 1 627 Oxive 
tog awoke now e ss necessity for Bin oF Cream, 75e. a St. Louie, Mo. 
{ . t t oug t She was no a box o! druggists or 7 i, 
‘longer y by mail. Over two 
7 ili bo: ld , Ph. rar 
Med divenay, ‘tat Dlcasant, drowsy | J suis, 3! 2. The Norrirritant, 
* ’ Ing greeting or a sample box. wer 5 ; ZT epplalory/ 
Wie oe’ UMpleasant recollection, | | BEN,LEVY $0. , a ioe —— 
| = sesion, some unlovely prob- 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. eS m 
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That Bring This Man 


$10000 Year | 


Bo. , el on an Eastern railroad to 
Fs0. 000 a-year Star Salesman in one 


jump! P. T. Balsbaugh whose picture 
appears above did it! He’s taken his place 
in the ranks of the big money makers. 
$10,000 a year as a Salesman—and he never 
sold goods before. 


How did he do it? Simply by learning the secrets 
of successful salesmanship from Master Salesmen 
and Sales Managers through the National Salesmen’s 
Training Association. 

Think what you could do with his spiendid in- 
come! You count own your own home, have money 
in the bank, drive a car and have many of the luxu- 
ries that make = worth living. What Balsbaugh 
did, you too can do 


Why Don’t YOU Get 
into the Selling Game ? 


The quickest way to earn big money is in the 
selling game. BeaStar Salesman. You can learn 
the secrets of selling as thousands have done. Our 
amazing methods make mastery of Salesmanship 
easy for any man who wants to succeed. You don’t 
have to lose a day or adollar from your present job 
—just a part of your spare time will do. 


FRE Proof that You Can 


Be a Star Salesman 
Mail the coupon below. It will brin: 


you a won- 
derful book entitled “‘A Knight of the Grip.”’ In it 
u will find the proof that you, too, can do as 
Balsbaugh did, as thousands have done through 
this Sysiem, See for yourself the wonderful — 
tunities in this fascinating profession. Learn 


you can quickly qualify. 
No long appren- 


We Help You Land ticeship by this 


a Selling Job wonderful system. Just as 


soon as you are ready and 
qualified the Employment and Service Department 
of the N.S. T. A. will help you select and secure a 
good selling position. The moment you are a Sales- 
man your chances for making money are unlimited. 


Lose no time! Mail the coupon right now—this 
minute. Address: 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 22-E Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 22-E, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


With no obligation on my part, please send me 
“A £7e*8 of the Grip” and full information about the 
N. ~ 4 Training and Employment Service. Also a 
ay siete lines of business with openings for sales- 
men. 











| Ogus’ portrait; 











lem. Especially of a Sunday morning she 
had delighted to lie abed for a time, bask- 
ing in her youth; but on this Sunday 
morning she got up quickly and busied 
herself with her toilet because to be busy 
was to have her mind occupied with the 
trivial, the routine thing to the exclusion 


| of those problems which had been de- 


manding some solution from her. 

She dressed quickly and descended to 
the library, where she found her father 
already well through the papers and wait- 
ing for his breakfast. She greeted him 
without brightness and mechanicaily 
picked up a section of the paper—the so- 
called “feature section”—and glanced at 
it. In the center of the page was Peter 
most of the remainder of 
the page was covered with pictures of 
huge houses, of formal gardens with 
quaint little buildings in them, each with 
its explanatory caption. Jane sat down 
quickly to read. 

The title of the article was “The Bol- 
shevist Prince.” It purported to be the 
story of the life of Peter Ogus, an account 
of his former wealth and social position, 
| anecdotes of his intimacy with the Czar 
and his family—all set down very much 
in detail and with every evidence of his- 
torical truth. The article was very good 
to Peter Ogus, and its inferences were 
hopeful. The final column was devoted to 
a discussion of Peter’s place in the Bol- 
shevist régime, his astuteness and the 
extreme likelihood that his estates and 
position would be restored to him—if not 
by Lenine and Trotsky themselves, then 
certainly by the government which should 
replace them, the conservative govern- 
ment which must replace the mock-prole- 
tariat chaos. Apparently Peter had been 
one of the first noblemen of old Russia; 
the writer of the article stated it as his 
mature opinion that Peter would at no 
distant day emerge as one of the first and 
— citizens of the Russia that was 
to be. 


ETER OGUS! His appearance had 

excited Jane when she first en- 
countered him, but not so much as his 
apocryphal history had done. She had 
doubted that history even while she had 
allowed it to enter into her calculations. 
She was shopping, so to speak, for a hus- 
band, and it had been her intention to 
allow Ogus to show her his samples— 
until the incident in the restaurant. Ogus 
and Cleghorn Islip had been unconscious 
rivals. It seemed as if both had been 
eliminated, the one by a prying Secret 
Service, the other by the shock of acci- 
dent and its resultant dangers. 

Ogus she had seen a few times, but a 
coldness which she knew how to assume 
held him at a distance, irritated him, 
made him, being the sort of man he was, 
more determined to have his way in the 
end. Now, feading this account of his 
life in the paper, this account reinforced 
by actual photographs of his former 
grandeur, she admitted him to her calcu- 
lations again. The article had been so 
certain that he would soon be restored to 
his estates. A prince! As the wife of a 
prince, as a princess, her social position 
would be superior to that of any woman 
in the city. With the wealth of this prince 
she could spend and spend and spend—as 
it was her dream to do. So, in a short 
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ihour, Ogus was reéstablished as a 
. a lity. This was the more easily ac- 
splished because there was a fascina- 
* about the man—something that 
used her, an exotic something that 
ackened her imagination and made her 
‘ey that life with him might be some- 
sa» other than intolerable. 
ne was stubborn. She had made her 
, Events were arguing with her 
inst its excellence, but she fought with 
. Love! *It was to study this 
hing called love that she had gone to the 
Paenons—and she had found it a puzzle. 
Bven if she could have it, she was not 
she wanted it; but with all that, deep 
hin her, she had an instinctive sense 
fits rightness, She was angry with love, 
cause it accused her. She was puzzled | 
y it, because it made people do inex- | 
Sicable things. There was the Chagnon | 
by, and its mother’s joy at the prospect | 
its arrival! There was nothing to ac- 
gunt for that but love. 
Then she had Weeks Ledyard’s dictum 
at it was loathsome to go to a hus- 
land without love, to give for money 
hat love alone seemed to make it law- 
fal or thinkable to give. For her part, 
could not-see the difference. If one 
d to give, if life demanded such con- 
essions of one, what was the difference 
heiween surrendering to love and to 
mey? If that were the fate common 
p women, she told herself she would get 
fhe utmost in return for it. But for all 








hat, she was unhappy. 


ANE stayed home that day, not neg- 
“Iecting to envy those whose circum-| 
tances. permitted them the luxury of 
thaulieurs and motorcars and country es- 
lates. She read the papers, and found 
hem uninteresting. Discussions of the 
tague of Nations meant nothing to her. 
ice Ten was as foreign to her as a 
ssion of Sanscrit roots. Aside from 
nlemational politics the papers seemed | 
iven up to a reflection of the unrest of | 
bor. It seemed, if one accepted the 
atements of the press, that this unrest 
$ working, under some special urge, 
td a climax. There were disagree- 
ments, threats of strikes, actual strikes. 
ut was not the city alone that suffered 
hee ene sons, but the coun- | 
Tge. e crop. of Dragon’s 

Meth had been sown; fields had been 
well planted, and their dreadful crop was | 
even now breaking through the soil. 
ions of all these things were to 

¢ found in the press of that Sunday, but 
at ion of their importance found 
me-piace in Jane’s intelligence. She 

sue Papers to pass the time, and 

d, and yang mentally—until in 
ernoon Peter Ogus himself ap- 

at the door. ’ ‘ 
tall was the logical sequence to 





mein the morning paper. In the 
ee-his dramatic soul discerned it 
entrance; in the second 
3 @ man to strike while the 
Bot, to follow up with a feline 
ee: He came to see 
ms, Well Knowing that Daniel 
¥ Speaking in Gary that after- 
sang by — would be 
= +O him of the effect of his 

WY obtained publicity. 
om ‘the publicity had been ob- | 


| 
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HOUSANDS of men everywhere aredoing the same. Many 


are getting morethan this. Some are opening garages of their own. 
Why dont you et into the auto game too? Men in other es with a little me- 
a 


chanical ability 
ing field of auto construction and repai 9 t } 
of men now d in the busi are needed. Fine, 
aying jobs are waitingfor men who ‘‘know”’ tofill them, 
ad below and find out how you can fit yourself to hold 
one of these big, man’s size jobs in your spare time, with- 
out going away from home at acost of only 7c a day. 


Learn at Home 


No need to pay for an expensive course that will take you 
away from home. You can learn the auto game at a cost 
of one-tenth the expense of going away to school. 
spare time only and keep right on with your present 
work. This Library of Automobile Engineering and Trac- 
tor Information will make an eS out of you and fit 
you for the biggest kind of job. It is in six thick volumes, 
with 2600 pages_and 2300 pictures, plans, diagrams, 
blueprints, ete. They teach youeverything the best auto 
schools teach. 

Fifteen great auto engineers prepared these money-mak- 
ing books formen like you. You don’t have to know a 
thing about cars to understand them. Every page is 
written in plain, everyday language and ng’ n right 
at the beginning. With every set we give FREE a con- 
sulting membership ‘+ our society 


FREE Examination! 


Mail the coupon for free examination. Don’t send any 
money. We will ship the books (all 6 volumes) by ex- 
press collcct and you can have a whole week to use them 
as if they werc yourown. Give them every test you can 
think of and ship them back at our expense if you don’t 
want tokeep them. If you dokeep the books tohe!p you earn more, 
gend us only$2.80. 
et can eend the 
. the 
eame way — $2.00 

each month. it 
Ica day. Thisis 
your chance to 
jouble your earn- 

ings — earn 

the same time it 
takes to get one 


or The coupon 
Matt Hf TODAY. 





\ = Son Chicago 


ve doubled their earnings after Py the fescing- 


. 





Automobile Motors; Welding; 
Motor Construction and Re- 
r; Carburetors and Set- 
ngs; Valves; Cooling; Lub- 
rication; Fly-wheels; Cluteh; 
Transmission; Final - Wwive; 
Steering; 3. Tires; 
Vuicanizing; Ygnition; Startin: 


and Lighting Systeme, Sh Kin! ; 
y rag 
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Gasoline Tractors. 
om ee eee 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

i Dept. / 495 Chicago, U.S. A. 


i Please send me the 6-volume set of Automobile 











Enpipecing t 
q examination, shipping charges collect. If I deci 
buy I will send $2.80 within f days and balance at th 
$2.00 a month until $24.80 has been paid. send 
me a receipt showing that the set of and the Consult- 
| ing Membership are mine and fully for, If I want to «; 
along without the books, I will notify you after 7 days to 
i for them at your expense. 


[| Name 
i Address 





Please Fill Out All Lines | 
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“SELF - CONSCIOUS? 


Embarrassed in company, lacking in self-control? 
Let us tell you how you can overcome these troubles.J 
THE VERITAS SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1400 Broadway DESK 20 





_For 10 Days Wear 


zling, enuine Tifnite Gees rin ‘o> weer for 
can tell it from a diamond, send it back. 

No.2. Selid gold} No.3. Solidgold 
“4 Ladies sey est six-prong tooth 


as . b 

nteed ‘enu-| anteed genuineTif- 

- foe Tifnite Sem, nite Gem, almost a 
almost a carat. carat in size. 


jaz 
10 days. I? you 








In sending, send strip of paper fitting. around second joint 
of Anger. If satisfied upon arrival send $4.50—then $3 monthly 
until the price, $16.50, is paid for either one. Otherwise re- 

rn the ring jin ten s and we will refund any payment 
made. This offer is limited. Send while it holds good. 


The TifniteGem Co., Dept. 655, Chicago, Ill. 














Big Profits in Vulcanizing 
LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED 


Let us help you start in this profitable business 
and be independent. Many of our graduates make 
$3,000 a year and over. 

We manufacture the Anderson steam vulcanizer 
and the Anderson re-treader- and teach you the 
Famous Anderson Method of vulcanizing. Withan 

oderson you can get the 
cream of the business re- 
ardiess of competition, 


the remainder of the tire. 

e can show you that the 

Anderson machine and 

method does superior 

work ata cost of less than 

10 per cent of that required 

for all other vulcanizers. 

‘his means satisfied cus- 

tomers and bigger profits. 

haye established Anderson 

vulcanizing schools in thirty 

states, for teaching the Anderson 

Mothod. The course reguires 5 to 

10 days and costs $20, Tf you buy 
an Anderson vulcanizer we n 

only return your $20 but pay you 

$2 per day expense money while 

you are learning. 

e expect. Anderson vulcan- 
izers to do first class work and 
expect our students to make good 
in a business w : 
is our success. J 

not sellan Anderson vulcaniz r to any one who has not received 
our course of instructions. “ 

It costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful opportunity 
Write today for full particulars and address of Anderson school 
nearest you 


ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
31 Williams Bidg. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
Print your name to avoid mistakes, 

















Clare Briggs, the man who draws “When a Feller 

eeds a Friend’’ receives more than$100aday. There are many 
other cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a bank 
President. If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in 
Clare Briggs drawing one you the making of a great cartoonist. Develop- 


When a Fellow , 
Needs a Friend’’ . 


ing natural ability is the surest road to success. 


‘Through the Federal Schoolof Applied Car- 

tooning, the 30 most famous cartoonists of 

America teach you. What this schoo! will 

do for you by mail in your spare time is told 

in the 32-page book“A Road to Bigger 

Things.” Itcontains studio picturesof Briggs. 

McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and 

the other stars on the Federal Staff. Write for 

your FREE COPY today. Just tear out this ad- 

vertisement, put your name and address in the 

margin and mai! it now, WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
059 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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5c per com 
Ends it quickly and. completely 


When you suffer a corn please remember this: 

Less than five cents and a moment's time will end 
it—by a touch. 

Apply liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. The 
pain will stop. And soon the corn, however old, will | 
loosen and come out. 

Millions of people have proved this. Every night a | 
myriad of corns are ended in this way. | 

Corns are becoming rarer and rarer, as everybody | 
knows. 

The reason lies in Blue-jay. It has solved the corn | 
problem for all who find it out. | 

Don’t pare corns and pad them. Don't cling to old 
harsh treatments. Apply this scientific method—watch | 
it act. 

Then remember that every corn can be ended in | 
that quick, gentle way. 

Order the Blue-jay now—your druggist sells it. 


BB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





is a magazine that is teaching ¢ 
thousands of people how to § 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 
issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 
securities that can be t now to 
ield a liberal return. I TMENT 
S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 








141Y South La SalleSt.Chicoge § 















@ pair in my ears now 


but 
ate invisible. | would <= Pr 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 





is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes, Invisible, comfortable, wei and harmless. - 
one can adjust it." Over one hundred thousand gold. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALKY 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778. 26 S. 15th. St., Phila. 
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tained solely for its effect upon 
Ogus had larger plans, and Jang gen 


nun 


incidental, but she was a very Aallilien one to 
incident. Ogus always figuett é‘ we 5 
from his by-products. She partic 

Jane had heated his imagination ord accur 


had been like some- beautifyl jewel gdm “It was | 


window of a shop, glowing, beck “For the 
alluring, flicking off from its facets gillmrors, but i 
tillating rays which gave birth to gull ” 

ousness and planted the seeds of game “How § 
As the thief might return vcked with 


again to stare at the jewel and jin? Yot 


his senses with imaginings of jts He pret 
sion until, in an auspicious moment, delmyet, It w¢ 
became overpowering and he SMashed (lewill not m: 


window and darted away with his} 
so had Ogus returned again and ap 
his thoughts to Jane Lang. 

Marriage was not in the mind off 
His notion of women was the Bolsva 
notion. New religions and new pi 


“Yet?” 

“(ne ne 
sleek way. 
“Then y 
“T woul 
"You ai 


orders are apt to tinker with womanalethat what 
and so derive a certain appeal anda “We mt 
a certain followihg. Peter had ating it. It wo 
converts by his attitude toward yomllemy work } 
“The rich bourgeois,” he was accusi nd I k 
to say, “have bought the pick of Mi There are 
women—the lovely, the lithe, the m “And ye 
ful; and we, the laborers, have beeng “There 
pelled to content ourselves with MlePrance,” | 


leavings. We are men. We had 
right to the best of the women as 
as they—and in the new order eahimrpERE 
shall take what he wants. We shall 
ourselves. The poorest of us, who hsi studying 
strength to seize, shall possess.” ; 
Nationalization of women might g 
He hinted at it, but did not expan 
When he spoke, it was of direct action be might 
the freedom of the individual mki® «yo, y 
possess himself as he saw fit, with0ltiiy said so 
straint. The proletariat should hoi gh. jo, 
supreme power, and one of the first fi ae 
of power should be women—such wom 


dukes on t 


S° Ogus, exotically handsome, a address m 
to blind the eyes of a young Siwy wai 
stood before Jane Lang and asked forMiibthat is as 
father. loves, Y 

“He is not at home,” Jane said, but mab never was 
with the cold aloofness of former ream you; I bh 
occasions. Yes, he looked a prince. Sam? think o! 
saw him in court costume—a figure «Gi by night, 
of a romantic novel. thing else 

He looked into her eyes and smile Opus | 
“You have not forgiven me,” be sim Uetagogy 
“because my mission excited the interag tons -wit 
of your bourgeois Government—Wigp words, | 
has no tact. It was a mere nothing-mgy save em 
only importance was the annoyande Mii! would 
gave you. May I come in—to ask to UE sions, . pl 
forgiven?” them all 

Jane felt the restraints of a Gus you wher 
some deep internal aversion to the may alt to 
asserted itself. But hers was the sie yout love 


bornness of women, who will someliti Myself] 
run counter to every impulse, every things fo 
vice, from mere perversity. She s#@ Your play 
aside and smiled. Jane f 


“I don’t suppose it really was 7™ Big fron 


fault,” she said. 
“No, No—unless to work for thea™ poe 
ber 


lition of misery is a fault.” He me 


her into the library and sea _— 
opposite her—waiting. i” die 
“You are quite famous,” she said. id be 
He smiled, not at her, but t . 


His white, regular teeth gleamed; 43% 
eyed spectator would have said he se 
“Oh—that! It was unfortumaise 
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y interfere with my work. . But these 
ng American mewspapermen, they 
» one to earth. I cant imagine where 

-got-so much accurate information. 
She particularly noticed his use of the 
ord accurate. 

“yj, was true, then? 
“Por the most part—some natural er- 

rs, but in the main remarkably accu- 
” 


” 


: should I speak to you?” she 
gi a nervous laugh. “Your High- 
xc? Your Grace? How?” 
} He pretended alarm. “Not now—not 
It would be dangerous. I hope you 
il not make such a suggestion—yet. . 


“Vet?” ee ; 
“ne never can tell,” he said in his 


eek way. 

“Then you hope—”’ 

“| wouldn’t call it hope exactly.” 

“You are sure,” she translated. “Is 

at what you mean?” 

We mustn’t speak of it, even hint at 
It would be dangerous. But when 
work here is finished, I shall go back 
nd I know what my reward will be. 

There are things in motion in Russia.” 

“And you will be a prince again?” 

“There are no titles in republican 

Prance,” he said easily; “yet one meets 





dukes on the boulevards.” 


Jane | 
was visioning the future; Ogus was | 


HERE was a brief silence. 


studying the present, calculating the effect | jj 


of the matter upon this girl, and asking 


limself if she had been thrown from her | || 


tquilibrium. It was his judgment that | 
be might act, that the time had come. 

“You would be a beautiful—princess,” 
ihe said softly. 

She looked at him with sudden appre- 
Tension, then let her eyes fall, and 
frowned. He gave her no time to fortify 
herself. “You asked me how you should 
j me,” he said. “There is but one 
may | want to hear you speak to me, and 
lat 1§ 25-4 Woman speaks to the man she 
loves. You are lovely—lovely. There 
aver Was a woman like you. I worship | 
yo; I bow down before your beauty. | 
Phink of you by day and dream of you 


by night. You have blinded me to every- | } 


else. 
Opis had the quality of the skilled | 
mmagogue, who can play upon the emo- | 
lis with florid, bedizened, pinchbeck 
words, He changed his tone to one of 
@aveemotion: “I love you. I love you. 
I would give it all up for you—posses- 
Hons, place, everything. But I want 
to give to you. I want to put 


you where the world will admire you. I | | 


Wait to cover you with jewels, so that 
Wir loveliness will dazzle the world. For 
wef T do not care, but I want all those 
for you—only for you—all to be 
ythings ” 

Jane felt the strength of her will slip- 
her. Ogus had shaken her, was 
t er, overpowering her. She 
lek faint, frightened—but powerless to 
ag " bay. He had rushed 
ts nd was storming the last 
Poy She dared not look at him. If 
il ber » if his eyes encountered and 
oy wn, she knew it would be the 
te would master her will. She had 
Meg 28 this. With a supreme 
forced her eyes to close. | 
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: i 4 
xtra $50! | 


_ “I’m making real money now! Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret 
until pay day came. I’ve been promoted with an increase of $50 a 
month. And the first extra money is yours. Just a little reward 
for urging me to study at home. The boss says my spare time 
training has made me a valuable man to the firm and there’s more 
money coming soon. We’re starting up easy street, Grace, thanks 


to you and the I. C. S.” 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. You can’t get along 
on what you have been making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to increase 


your earnings. 


Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to doit. Train yourself for 


bigger work, learn to do some one 
thing well and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your 
special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will 
prepare you for the position you want 
in the work you like best, whatever 
it may be. You can get it at home, 


T INTERNATIONA TEAR OUT HERE ooo we 3 oe oe 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3414-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I qualify for 
| the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electri rin Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Siga Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Toolmaker 


in spare time, through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to 
prepare men for better positions at 
better pay. They have been doing 
it for 28 years. They have helped two 
million other men and women. They 
are training over 110,000 now. And 
they are ready and anxious to help 


Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MI FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINERR 

arine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

tru ctural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHRMIST 


i 4 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENB 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Cemmon School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Ante Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 

Italian 





you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any 
way,.simply mark and mail this 








Mathematics C) Penltry Raising 
Name 

Present 

Occupation 

Street 
and No 











City. State 
Canadians may seni this coupon to 7-26-10 
i International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada , 








Destroy Rats Today 
Because you can’t see rate 
does not mean that there are 
none about your premises. It 
costs but a few cents to make 
eure that your buildings are 
free from rats and_ mice. 
*“*Rough on Rats’’—the eco- 
nomical exterminator— gets 
them ALL Clears ergr in 
3 nights. Never fails. At drug 
and general stores, Write for 
“Ending Rats and Mice.’’ 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist 

Jersey City, N. J. 





FACTORY-TO-RIDER 


SAVES YOU MONEY 
Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on a 
bicycle. RANGER BICYC now 
come in 44 styles, colors and _ sizes. 
eatly improved; prices uced. WE 
DELIVER to you on a 
= 80 days trial, actual riding test. 

\. EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Regular Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

4 TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
4 supplies at half usual prices. 
4 Do not buya bicycle, tires, or sun- 
4 dries until you get our big free 
3 Ranger catalog,low prices and liber- 
Vai alterms. A postal brings ev 


MEAD SxcLE Company 


Ranger 

Electric 
Lighted 
Motrrbl 
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Sanitary 
Liquid 
Hair 
Remover 





The Pleasing Habit of 


Underarm 


The problem how to wear chiffon sleeves 
without dress shields showing through is 
solved by removing the hair from the 
underarms. There are many ways of 
doing this, but those who a. most 
about the little intimacies of a woman’s 
dressing room, say that the simplest, 
most agreeable way to remove hair is 
with El-Rado sanitary liquid. This prac- 
tically washes the hair off. It takes only 


Cleanliness 


a few minutes after the liquid is applied 
with a piece of absorbent cotton for 
the hair to become lifeless. Then it is 
removed and washed off. Followed with 
a dash of talcum, the skin shows smooth, 
clear and dainty. El-Rado is ne tae sy 
harmless no matter where applied—face, 
arms or limbs, It is sold at drug stores 





’ and toilet counters in 60c and $1.00 sizes, | 


with a money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 








El-Rado for sdata Womanly 


way to remove hair 


Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. Z, 
112 E, 119th St., N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 

The Arthur Sales Co., Dept. Z, 

61 Adelaide St., East, Toronto 














The “Bayer Cross” on Aspirin tablets 
has the same meaning as 14 Karat on 
gold. Both mean Genuine! 

“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” should be 
taken according to the directions in each 


“Bayer package.” Be sure the “Bayer 
Cross” is on package and on tablets. 


Then you are getting the genuine Aspirin 
prescribed by physicians for over eigh- 
teen years. 





Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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"hh . . ..’. Think. ... F even | 
she repeated over and over to your | 

It had been her part to Cast aboy “Pe 
the best bargain, to be cool, calm, "0, 
turbed, calculating, not to be sy that | 
in a flood of abhorrent: emotion 9 ‘I 
repelled her; she hated him in that She 
ment; yet if he had ventured farther what 


step, if he had seized her in his ams you | 















held her, overwhelming her qui shado 
with masterful passion, she would weallt! 
been his. But Ogus was a man of gy touch 
deeds he left ‘to others. “Bi 
He seized her hand, when he “Le 
have crushed her to him with the jp strivit 
ness he felt but dared not exerci “is cl 
he continued to talk; it was his y man 
ness. ducto 
“We shall be great—you and] That 
gether. Wealth! You shall hay | He 
spending of the treasure of a contin you 0 
And I shall love you, worship you jj ing h 
love me. You must love me—myy fore. 
cess!” “W 
ow 
IS moment had passed. He haf pay? 
clutched it, and it was gone—for{ 7 
time. Jane, fighting her weakness “G 
faintness, with every potency of her “J 
compelled herself to think, to shit 
ears—to think of herself. She mist OT 
yield, must not surrender. Before ¢ idk 
| made her bargain, she must be certain and { 
payment. Ogus talked on, perfervit in hig 
words, words, words, until they be, “w 
only words to Jane, and she dard be ss 
look at him. The danger was passed “G, 
for that time. She was herself ami He 
almost herself, shaken, pale, unabk lips 
rise, but clear of thought and steady away. 
purpose. uC, 
“You love me!” Ogus whispered. "Y at th 
love me!” looke 
“T don’t know,” she said tremulous spoke 
“T don’t think so. I don’t know,” he se 
with a sudden outburst of desperati your 
“Love! I don’t want to love. Ik Pet 
nothing about love.” auish 
She was asking herself if that ta had 
ing numbness, that numbness in meen 
she seemed to live detached from srhen 
self, tormented, desiring, sense-ceadeit world 
were love. If it were, then love wi wom: 
sweet, not an ecstasy, not the wonde founc 








and beautiful thing the Chagnons 
Weeks Ledyard declared it to 0 
loathsome. That was Ledyard’s ¥ 
loathsome. 
Ogus was battering her with words,! 
passioned, fervid; but now they tm 
hollowly. They had no power to move 
“You are mine—my beauty! I 
ou.” 
. “Be still,” she said suddenly, sharply. 
He stopped, taken aback, @ 
mid-career. 
“T love you,” he said, but the words f 





She was sure of hers 


flat. i ” nde 
“I know what I want,” she said, 5a 5 Tew, 
faintly, as if prompting herself, § i = 
herself. “It isn’t love. If Tvegt ale 
pay,—with that,—I must have what or 
want. I must be sure.” a thos 
He was puzzled. “What do you om 
he asked. ae oll text 
“Go away now,” she said. “DWM : 
be alone. 1 want to think about Os 
Before I give, I must be ceru te 
tain.” , 
“Of what? Of my love?” site 


elf nom § 
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smiled a little. “No,” she said, “of 
ability to pay.” 







ps “pay” she repeated a little wildly. 
im, “Oh, it will take a big payment to make 
wept that bargain worth while.’ 

on. “J don’t understand.’ 





She looked at him queerly. “T know 
what I want,” she said, “and I’m not sure 
ive it. I’m not buying the 


that 
arther sae 
re | eodaw of a castle, the reflection of 
rT wealth that I may never be able to 
touch.” 


“But love—” 










‘ving to hide a quivering of her body, 
ES cheep. I could have that of—the 
his man who brings the groceries, the con- 

ductor on the train, of any man..... 
and | That is cheap—cheap.” 






have He understood at last. “It is a bargain 
conti you offer,” he said in a queer tone, study- 
vou. Ya ing her as he had never studied her be- 
“ay ig fore, : 

“What else? 


“With guarantees of my ability to 
d p 
cb SNe nodded. 

“By God!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 

“Go now,” she said. 

“I may come back—when I can give 

tees?” 

“That is to be discussed,” she said 
coldly, able at last to stand. He arose 
and faced her, admiringly, with craving 
in his eyes. 

“What we could accomplish together!” 
he said. 

“Good-by!” 

He took her hand and lifted it to his 
+ lips, but at their touch she jerked it 
away. 

"Good-by!” he said, and turned again 
at the door to stare at her. His face 
ey . “I'd wreck the world for you,” 

“he said harshly, “and pour the pieces in 


~ Peter Ogus found himself the ‘van- 
quished instead of the victor. Jane Lang 
had gone to his head; and now, in com- 
/ mon with many other men of great 
| sthemes or grisly plots, he found the 
or © world subordinated to the desire for one 
- Woman—a path that has never been 

| ‘found safe for the feet of men. 


» 0 
's 

CHAPTER XVI 
words, i 
ey tists PETER OGUS went directly from Jane 
0 move Lang to Henry Clotts’ little sec- 
1 | ondhand bookstore, and to the dingy 


back room which the public, in so far as 

sharply. itwas interested in the affairs of Clotts, 

rrested supposed to be filled with rubbish. As 

the day was Sunday, the street was all 

words deserted; the other dingy little shops 

a _ Were closed, Papge d Clotts, being of 

ie t mind, a free-thinker of the 

» Teutonic school, remained open for busi- 

: _ as =_ any other day—in a spirit 
y. 

entered and paused as he passed 

mough the basement shop to look for a 

‘Moment at the shelves upon shelves of 

~~ Mattbooks on chemistry, books which 

Ye d Henry Clotts, for he would 

always buy and could with difficulty be 

_ Paaded to sell a volume bearing on 

ject. The book a customer seemed 

of purchasing was the very one, 












“Love,” she said, shutting her eyes and. 


looked drawn now, his teeth bared as he | 
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Never in nearly 3% of a century busi- 
ness existence have we offered such amazing 

argains as against prevailing prices. Due 
to very unusual conditions, this old diamond 
banking house, rated at more than $1,000,000.00, 
has been making thousands upon thousands 
of additional loans on high grade jewels, 
Many loans not repaid means extremely large 
numbers of diamonds to dispose of away 

ow full market prices. 


Why Pay FullPrices 


We send the diamond or watch you 
select on approval. Try tomatch it for 60% 
more—that’s our challenge. Customers write: 
re ‘5 cluster valued here at_ $150.00" 

The stone I bought of you for $75 I could not 
duplicate for less than $162.00.” Hundreds 
of letters like these. Names on request. 


Send Coupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


It is radically different from the ordinary cat- 
slog. Every jewel deseribed in detail. The list cone 
tains hundreds of rare bargains, Put your name 
Sg ee 
tion, Send the coupon now. 

Jos. De Roy & Sons, 2562 De Roy Bldg. 
: Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa, 
















en: Please send 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stinulating, beautifying ‘‘Danderine”’ 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 
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They work 
naturally 1 


and form| mes 
no habit 



















and form. 


no habit 















Do You Like to Draw? 
a Cartoonists are Paid Well 
S\’ We will not give you any grand prize if 
you answer this ad. Nor will we 
claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful car- 
toonist, so you can make money, 
send a copy of this picture, with 
in stamps for portifolio o: ns 
and peuple lesson plate and let us 
explain, 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
811 Leader Bidg. st Cleveland, 0. 


aad LEARN. PIANO 


owl This Interesting Free Book 
q Ftow'lo | Ee shows how you can become a skilled 
| 4+ of Jano er 


} Lea 


lessons. Dr. Quin famous Written 
Method includes all of the many impor- 
i moc pence in teach- 
ng music, Brings your home 
the great advantages of tory study. For the beginner 
or experienced players. Endors by great artists. Successful 
«raduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. Al musictree. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. & <4 
Quinn Conservatory, Stadio RE, Social Unien Bidg., Boston, Mass, [ele 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES SALES AGENTS WANTED in every county to give all 
Do you want to earn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You orsparetime. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. 
can do jt easily, , We train the inexperienced. Novelty Cutkry Company, 
See Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Advertisement, 84 Bat St., Canton, Ohio, 
Page 169. 
AGENTS: $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. 
FARM LANDS Gold Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows, 


Dp 
2 ea 2. : . Liberal offer -to general agents, Metallic Letter Co., 
OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in beautiful 48] Q, N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 
Fruitland Park, Write today for information how you 





can own it on easy terms, Lake County Land Own- MAGAZINES 
OF ee. Fs ee a Park, Florida. Back Issues All Magazines 


BOSTON MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
108 Mountfert St., Boston, Mass, 








HELP WANTED 


Biggest Money-Maker in America, I want 100 men PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 
and women quick to take orders for raincoats, rain- PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valuable 


capes and waterprouf aprons. Thousands of orders information for inventors. Send sketch of your inven- 
waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for spare time. tion for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. 
McDonough made $813.00 in one month. Nissen prompt service, (Twenty years experience.) Talbert & 
19.00 in three hours. Purviance $207 in seven days. Talbert, 4387 Talbert Bldg,, 
NO Washington, D. C. 


5,000 a year profit for eight uverage orders a day. 
delivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. No expe- 
rience or capital required. Write for information. Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 
Comer Manufacturing Co., Dept. 0-37, Dayton, 0, Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 
cr sketch and description for free opinion S pote 
AGENTS: $100 .WEEKLY. Automobile owners ev- nature Highest references, Prompt attention, Reasona le 
erywhere wild with enthusiasm, Marvelous invention terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D.C. 
«loubles power, mileage, efficiency, Saves ten times 











y | should te for 
its cost, Sensational sales everywhere. Territory go- Pye wy Bg fee Pind Ger vous Patent phn 
ing like wildfire, ($26 Sample Outfit and Ford Car oy sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
free, Write. L. Ballwey, Dept, 189, Louisville, Ky. patentable nature. Randolvh & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.C 


Salesmen—City or Traveling, Experience unnecessary. POEMS WANTED 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare WANTED—POEMS FOR PUBLICATION for maga- 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to azine of Inspiration and Practical Help to young writers. 
$10,000 year. Employment service rendered members. Send Mss, to The Poet’s Magazine, 916 S. Michigan 
Natl, Salesmen’s Tr, Assn,, Dept, 141E, Chicago, Ills, Ave,, Chicago, Room 102, 
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it seemed, that Henry Clotts most Wanted 
to consult. Ogus regarded these 
with an almost friendly glance, HE wa 
filled with satisfaction at having 
to his hand such a student of chemi ked 
as Henry Clotts, such an unsagall ah 


chemist—for chemists have their 
those who engineer social revolutiaal ; aoe. 
. He passed on into the meeting-rogm is Clott 
where he found Doc Keenan and Omar age?” h 
Borginski lounging and smoking, fe “Don 
nodded. “Where’s Clotts?” he asked Keenan 
“Fishing a fresh batch of petrified and 2g: 
toads out of a tub of his Elixir.” gig came dc 
Keenan with a grin. “Vell, 
Borginski growled in his throat. “Any disturb 
should bring some beer,” he said hoarse. “Com 
ly; and then, going to the stairs, he lifted Clotts 
his voice in a bellow: “Anna—hey face the 
Clotts, you should bring some beer—fo vat it is 
three.” “Wha 
smoothl: 
Ores took his accustomed seat at th “The 
head of the table and lounged bac when I 
moodily. His thoughts were not of social bortant 
revolutions ‘or chemical experiments hand wl 
even of beer—they were of Jane Lang out of 
and they were troublesome thoughts, ture on 
Presently Anna entered, dressed as stone. 
Anna would dress on a day of leisure, nefer dit 
bearing a tray of bottles and glasses. She “But 
passed around the table with that lithe of a we 
jointless walk that made her seem » much p 
feline. As she passed Borginski, be my Want to 
snatched at her, but she eluded him with “That 
a catlike twitch of her body and glared. My wife 
“You're my girl,” Borginski declared iss why 
heavily, scowling. “Then 
“You lie,’ Anna said softly, her eyes brings t 
narrowed, animal hate glowing in ther Have yo 
depths. ‘To | 
“You’re my girl,” Borginski repeated. you say 


“When the time is here, I take you- Should 1 
so!” He held up his curiously deformed Ogus | 


teamster’s hand and clutched his fingers strained 
into a knot—a sinister, speaking gestufe. upstairs 
“Add I kill him—like this.” Slowly, with be a cai 
visible enjoyment, he made the motion of be used 
one twisting a chicken’s neck. “You alo “See,” 
I kill if you don’t watch out.....1 ‘It iss v 
see you; I know where you go. I follow not? I 
you. .... You are my girl.” brain—b 

“You let me alone,” Anna said ina the pacl 
sharp voice that was almost a squall. wood, cc 
“You hear? You let me alone.” works— 

“You stay away from him. You hear? comes in 


I catch you with him some day, and—" postman. 
Again he made the significant twisting Store we 


gesture. rs der 
“Whose neck is this you're going 1 iI 
wring?” asked Ogus with slight interest clasp—si 


“Young Islip’s,” said Doc  Keeni this leet 
oilily. “Omar knows Anna’s sweet a 1o—not 
him. Anna’s in his office. She's Islips brass cl 
girl.” ; 
“You lie,” Anna said shrilly. or the | 

“She’s my girl,” Omar repeated agail ks 
menacingly. “One day I kill him. bg iss 
got to stop working there. You hear: bis 

“You aint my boss. You aint got@ stom 


here T should work” jy Gil. 
right to tell me where I should wo 

“I make me that right,” said Omét, come 
licking his lips. f ‘ 


“Run along, Anna,” Ogus said sharply. ra 
“We want to talk.” He turned and sir , 4 
tinized Doc Keenan. “What's the — _ 
Keenan?” he asked. “I thought you bl 
the fighting to the other fellow. 

Keenan scowled a . to 

4 im-milk be jalis ’ 
damn’ skim-milk Socia i 








said. He felt of his neck and 
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as if in painful recollection. | 





Me “Lang?” queried Ogus. 
eWay “J went to see him on a little- matter 
ready of business,” said Keenan, “and he 
nistry choked me damn’ near to death—and 
ected threw me out into the street.” 
5 to regarded him a moment calcu- 
is, latingly, and dropped the subject. “How 
room, is Clotts — along with the—pack- 
” he aske 

7. Font know. Let’s have him down.” 
d. Keenan went to the door and called again 
tified and again. After a time Clotts’ voice 
"Said came down to them irritably. 

“Vell, vat iss it? Vhy should you | 
Amz disturb me?” ’ WHEN ELEVEN “YEARS ov" 
arse: “Come down. Ogus wants to see you. 4 | AGE “THE BOY WHO pecoro J RETAIL PRICE 18 PLAINLY 
lifted Clotts lumbered down the stairs, his | pec eeepc yale yoy TAM PEDON THE SOLESOF EVERY 
hey, face the face of a peevish child. ‘‘Vell | MATERIAL rrou TOWN IH awaR- AIR OF SHOES BEFORETHEY LEAVE 
—for vat it iss? I am busy.” ; Bow, pe hana OF ABOUT . SS WEARER AGAINST HIGH PRICES 


“What is it? The Elixir?” Ogus asked | 
smoothly. 

“The ic. always it iss the Elixir, : 
when I am not disturb’. It iss the im- BOYS’ 
bortant thing. See?” He held in his a SHOES 
hand what seemed to be a toad carven CCE $4.50 


i i y $5.00 
out of stone. “It has been in the mix- $9.00 & 310° SHOES $5.00 
ture only t’ree mont’. Already it iss 


























stone. I am near to it now. We shall 
nefer die, my wife and I.” 

“But you want to live in the right kind 
of a world, Clotts. There wouldn’t be 
much pleasure living as you are. You 
want to live forever in a good world.” 

“That iss it. It is why I help you. 
My wife and I, we wish to live easy. It 
iss why I help.” 

“Then how is the package? That 
brings the new world closer, you know. 
Have you been working on the package?” 

"To be sure. It wass simble—what 
you say, elementary! All ready it iss. 
Should I show you?” 

Ogus nodded, and leaned forward with 
strained interest while Clotts pattered 
upstairs to return with what seemed to 
bea cardboard container such as might 
be used to mail small articles. 

“See,” said Clotts with childish pride. 
‘Tt iss very simble, but very—effective— 
not? Tt iss new. It comes from my 
brin—but it iss simble.” He opened 
the package and showed it lined with 
wood, containing a tiny mechanism. ad 3 

-80.” He ilustrated. “See—it 
tomes in the mails. You take it from the 
Postman. Outside is the label—from what 
sore we like. You unwrap the paper, 
amd dere lies the leetle box—like this. 
See? I is eaten’ aad this little brass 

a + Many box are fasten’ with 
this leetle brass clasp—but not like—no, 
'—not like underneat’. So, you lift the 

P, and—whoom! You lift no 
ag ¢ forever. You are scatter’. 
or the brass clasp, it iss a trigger like on 
*gi—see? You lift; the hammer falls 
—it iss all over.” 


stood erect, crossed his hands on 


a glamach and beamed like a pleased | 


‘Tt was so simble.” 
“Clots,” said Ogus eagerly, “you are 
. ere will be no failure with 
must make many of them, 
dred, as many as you can. 
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wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
S Spine the price on every pair of a hes quality of W. L. Douglas > is 
shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 y 
ptices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The P senor 
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back to the time when W. prices are the same everywhere. They 
Deus was a lad of seven, eae cost no more in San Francisco than they 
shoes. do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot suppl 
you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 
or booklet telling how to 2 shoes by mail, postage free. 
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‘Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
= my $5,000 a year income, m 

ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!’’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you ap with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now/ 
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and No. 
City. State. 
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will be ours. You are a great genius, 
Clotts—and you ‘deserve to live for- 
ever.” 

“T am a chenius—yes, but not for this 
plaything, this so-simble plaything. I 
will haf them ready—so many as you 
like. And now I go back to my Elixir.” 


E replaced his ingenious little infernal- 
machine in its hiding-place and pat- 
tered up the stairs, unmoved by the fact 
that he had placed in the hands of these 
men an effective agent of destruction with 
which they might reasonably hope to 
blast out of the nation a hundred, two 
hundred, of its choicest lives. 

“Things are moving,” Doc Keenan said 
with his sleek smile. 

“Two failures,” said Ogus. ‘We haven’t 
reached the police the way we hoped, to 
unionize them—only in Boston. The gen- 
eral strike wont. destroy the bourgeois 
control of the police.. But we can do 
without. And the negroes—nothing can 
be done with them. They’re so many 
children.” 

“A rat will fight in a corner,” said 
Keenan. “If we can’t organize a black 
uprising, we can make a peck of trouble. 
Race-riots! Start mob attacks on negroes 
all over the country—work them up grad- 
ually, until the negroes are crazy with 
fear. Then you will see what you will 
see.” ° 

Borginski had been scowling at the ta- 
ble and muttering to himself continuously, 
working himself into a passion. Suddenly 


he pushed back his chair, stood up and | 


made for the stairway. 
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“Where you going, Omar?” asked Doc 


Keenan. 
“I’m goin’ to’see Anna Clotts.” 
“Better leave Anna Clotts alone.” 
“You better mind your business,” Bor- 


ginski said heavily, and mounted the 
stairs. Below they could hear him call- 
ing: “Anna—Anna Clotts, come here. 


.... Anna Cletts, come here.” 





Anna did not come, but in a moment | 


he found himself face to face with her 
mother, looking into those strangely 
bright eyes of Henry Clotts’ wife. 

“Anna is not here,” she said. 
goes away.” 

“She was here a minute ago. 
see Anna.” 

“She goes away,” said her mother mo- 
notonously. 

“Where?” 

“How should I know? You should go 
back down where you belong.” 

Borginski pushed by the woman and 
rushed to the front door. Those glitter- 
ing bright eyes followed him without 
emotion, but nevertheless there was some- 
thing baleful, something to chill the 
blood, in their motionless, steady look. 

The teamster reached the sidewalk only 
in time to see Anna turn a distant cor- 
ner, and he broke into a lumbering run. 
When he reached the intersecting street, 
she was half a block away, walking rap- 
idly. He saw her turn into a drugstore, 
and sure of overtaking her now, fell into 
a rapid, lunging walk. 

Anna went straight to the public tele- 
phone-booth at the rear of the drugstore. 
She was going to call Cleghorn Islip—to 
ask him to meet her. In Anna Clotts 
was none of the reserve of her sex. She 
did not regard herself as of the fugitive 


“Anna 
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LaSalle Students 


and Graduates 


now be found oor ed in the executive 
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tes are the following: 
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Se 
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— The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 

who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the 

competitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 

eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, economies 

must be put into effect, and the management must have the whole situation'charted 

and shown in figures whenever wanted. The bookkeeper cannot do this. To analyze 

a business, a man must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the 
legal aspects of commerce. 


Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of Expert Accountants. 
That shows where opportunity is. Write today for information about the course in 
Higher Accounting given by the LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will give you their direct personal 
instruction by mail, guiding you step by step until you have mastered this paying 
profession. You will study text books, lectures and accounting methods prepared by authorities— 
men who are actually employed or retained as expert advisers by leading industries. The underlying 
principles and the most modern methods of Business Analysis and Organization, and the Principles of 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law and Sci- 

Easy Terms 


entific Management all made clear. You will be 

given special preparation for the C. P. A. exam- N 

Toa . io large fees. No large’sum to pay down. 

inations and made ready to command a higher Thisinstruction is offered on a convenient monthl 

salary or to enter business as a Consulting payment plan. Our courses are for the ‘ambi- 
tious man no matter how small his present 


Accountant. You can get all this in your spare 
time while you hold your present position. How income. Send the coupon below for full, detailed 
information. 
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Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours. At least send for information 
about this course which hgs helped so many men to rise quickly to positions of ‘puri profit and prestige 
and which you can easily master by home study. 


No matter where you may be or what position you may hold, LaSalle Extension University can put 
you on the road to greater success. This has been proved by the record of its students and graduates. 
The information we will send will tell you just what knowledge you require to become proficient in 
Higher Accounting and how we will teach you in the shortest possible time. It will point out the possi« 
bilities that are wide open to the man who has the training demanded by large business organizations, 
We will also send valuable book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Mail coupon now. 
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and reserve the right to~sell should the stocks you hold 
advance in price and afford you an opportunity to take a profit. 
Send for our FREE Booklets showing how to insure a definite 
saving from your income each month and how to invest this 
saving under “THE TEN PAYMENT PLAN” in listed secur- 
ities yielding as high as 10%. 
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| when she had dressed herself 


‘knew no other place to seek him” 
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sex and ‘man as her pursuer. She 
not of the sort to wait to be pursue 
once she desired, to pursue with ai 
tenacity equaled by no man. Ip 
rebuffs, in spite of all obstacles j ake 
way, she wanted Cleghorn, Parse 
frankly, without shame. 

She called the Islip residence: 
Cleghorn was not in. It was mont 
a disappointment. She had not fom 
‘this possibility in making her plan 


sole idea of displaying herself befm 
eyes, and she did not know 


ee a 


When she emerged from the téle 
booth, she did not see Omar § 

He had stepped out of sight; but 1 
she moved on down the street. ie 
lowed—as he had followed her wm 
movement for weeks. He lumber i 
at her heels, muttering, scowling, hig} 
tle, burning eyes fastened upon her. I 
made one think of a gorilla trailing 4 
panther through some jungle; it mademe 
hold one’s breath and wonder what wall 
happen when panther should be overtake 
by gorilla, when those primitive passing 
should meet uncontrolled. 


HE next two weeks were a vem 

period in Cleghorn Islip’s life. > 
Clotts harried him. She was waiting 
him in his office when he came ij 
morning, her eyes fixed on his face 
animal intensity. On the first m 
she walked past him, closed the: 
tightly, and before he knew she wasal 
threw her arms about his and 
face down to her lips. Cleghorn had Dea 
made apprehensive; he had uttered goa 
resolutions; but the heat of youth wasn 
him. His head cleared to find hime 
holding her lithe body to him and retum- 
ing kiss for kiss. He felt a hot sham, 
not at the kissing, but because be 
done so in spite of himself. ae 

It was not like Cleghorn Istip 
cuse himself because of a kiss, oF 
culate results. The experience was] 
but even had his state of mind 
it possible, he was not created for 
spective analysis. He could not have 
why he felt repulsion today at aa 
which would not have troubled him 
month ago. 

In this condition Weeks Leda 
played some part. Cleghom, 
Ledyard, as all men who came’ 
scope of his personality a 


Ledyard possessed the attribute of 
ing men perceive and admire e 
conduct. But Ledyard was not the) 


influence. Cleghorn, as he pi 
Clotts away from him, felt a #™ 
steady, clear, scornful eyes were accusilg 
him. The sensation was sta’ 
tinct—as if the possessor of “ eyes 
were physically present, actually 
ing. He was ashamed of himself becat 
there existed a girl named Ruth Deyo 
He had met her only a few times; ™ 
twice at least, he had gone out 
way to encounter her. She aro 
curiosity, piqued him by her atti 
Since a last disturbing interview wid? 
she had been often present im 
She affected him as no other a 
affected him. When he thought me 
lost sight of her physical bo 








| not dwell upon them. It was 
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anit Sings of Radiant Days! 
in He onl Pacific Rockies é 


UNE, the month of glorious Alpine flowers, opens the 
/ four months summer. 


If you enter the Canadian Pacific Rockies from the east you 
stop first at the Banff Springs Hotel to dance, golf, and swim 
in warm sulphur pools in sight of snow fresh fallen on sur- 
rounding peaks! “ Howcan another spot be as lovely as this?” 
you say at Banff. 


Beauty so rare that it leaves you breathless—vou can hardly tear yourself awav — 
this is Lake Louise. Face to face with the blue sky and fleece clouds and sun- 
tinted snow banks and iridescent Victoria Glacier across Lake Louise —stands 
the Chateau Lake Louise with its fawless cuisine and service, where the Prince 
of Wales so enjoyed himself. 

Then another lovely spot— Emerald Lake, with its Chalet in the Yoho Valley— 
a world of peace whose mountain ring shuts out all commonplace. And Glacier 
Hotel in the Selkirks where clear water rushing down from nearby glaciers sings 
vou to sleep and wakens vou later, keen for the perfect breakfast and the day’s 
new delights. And Sicamous where you can fish for great trout, 


Then the Vancouver Hotel on the Pacific, whose rose garden roof unfolds pano- 
rama of statelv city and mountains in two countries and unnumbered ships 
starting for the Orient, the midnight sun of Alaska, the South Seas. 


Then the Empress Hotel crowning Victoria Harbor —at the front door of a 


* : : be quaint and lovely English town. 
Each Canadian Pacific hotel is as different as each new glorious mountain range— 
yet each gratifies your sense of well-being, and at each you may indulge a favorite 
pastime— from fishing cutthroat trout to camping out or climbing with a Swiss 
guide. * 
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For the Canadian Pacific hotels are the magic castles of an Alpine Fairvland. It 
Se Se ; is so easy for you to reach them. Come early to Canada this year. Stay late. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC PASSENGER OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Atlanta, Ga., 220 Healey Bldg Detroit, Mich., 199 Griswold Street Portland, Ore., 55 Third Street 

Boston, Mass., 332 Washington Street Los Angeles, Cal.,605 South Spring Street St. Louis, Mo., 418 Locust Street 
Buffalo, N Y., 11 South Division Street Minneapolis, Minn.,611 2nd Avenue South San Francisco, Cal.,657 Market Strect 
Chicago, Ill., 140 South Clark Street New York, N. Y., 1231 Broadway, cor. zoth Street Seattle, Wash.,608 Second Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 430 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. ,629 Chestnut Street Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohic, 104c Prospect Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth Avenue Washington, D. C., 1419 N. Y. Avenug 
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Five dollars for a lovely, 
girlish complexion 


ORE than half a million women 
keep their skin and hair beauti- 
fully youthful by a once-or-twice- 
a-week home treatment with 
The Star Electric Mass.ge Vi- 
brator. Quick. Convenient. 
Eliminates “beauty parlor” wor- ° 
ties. Skin, scalp and hair re- 
spond surprisingly soon to this 

delightfully soothing method. 


Don’t have a pale, oldish, unattractive com- 
plexion. Or coarse, brittle unmanageable hair. 
Stir up your circulation! Bring back the roses 
of girlhood. Look and feel your best—always. 
Electric massage is the secret!—for headaches, 
insomnia, neuralgia and fatigue. Martha 
Hedman, Evelyn Gosnell, Olive Tell, Gladys 





Leslieand many other stage and screen beauties 
use and endorse The “Star.” 


At all drug, department and electrical-goods 
stores, Price, $5 for complete outfit. (Canadian 
price, $7.50). If your dealer hasn’t the “Star,” 
send price, with his name and. address, to us, 
We'll ship direct to you. Fitzgerald 


Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 219, Torrington, 


Conn. Get a “Star” today! 


“The ‘Star’ has actually 
made me look ten years 





poartnc’ ra 


younger!” 
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she impressed him with her spirit, with 
herself. He could remember admiring no 
other-girl—at least not with the respect- 
ful admiration, akin to awe, which he felt 
for Ruth Deyo. She arrested him, com- 
pelled some instinct within him. He be- 
came grave when he thought of her— 
grave and dissatisfied with himself, be- 
cause he knew Ruth was dissatisfied with 
him. 

It would be going too far to say that 
Cleghorn coveted virtue for himself for 
virtue’s own sake. He did not name 
virtue or reformation. But he did de- 


sire to dispel Ruth Deyo’s manifest dis- 
like for him and scorn of his mode of 
life. ° 

Also she excited his curiosity, aroused 
in him a desire to understand her, to 
comprehend what made her as she was, 
and to break through the armor of dis- 
trust which she donned to protect her- 
self from him. He was conscious of a 
strange, instinctive feeling that she was 
good for him, possessed of something 
beneficial, something necessary to his 
well-being. It was occult, psychic. Some 
voice in the soul of Ruth Deyo spoke to 
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some ear in the soul of Cleghom} 
and his whole being responded, 

It was a definite but incomprehens 
phenomenon that his thoughts of her a 
ways associated themselves with they 
of safety. If he had been given | 
imagery, he would have pictured her aj; 
city of refuge—as a harbor, Perhaps, ia 
the protection of which no winds 
blow him save the wind of rightnes. 

Who can guess at the adventures oft 
human soul? Who can map ig 
ments or name its contacts? Jt ighe 
the will, free, untrammeled in iggy 
and comings, requiring no latchkey 
the souls of men a life apart fromm 
physical lives of men? Do they gm 
and go about their own concerns gay 
to the bodies they animate? Wh 
say? Events become manifest a 
be explained by no other assumptign: 
that the soul of one being, on its ime 
has encountered the soul of amb 
being, and meeting, has allied itseliwa 
that other soul in indissoluble union j 
this be possible, if this be true, thant 
souls of Cleghorn Islip and of Ruth Dey 
had met, fraternized, bound thems 


together by ineffable ties. 


NNA CLOTTS approached Glia 
again. He repulsed her. 

“You’ve got to cut that out,” he gi 
with boyish anger. 

She smiled at the wall, and went aha 
her work, but he could not forget he 
presence. It was impossible for himw 
concentrate upon the routine of his wot 
Anna Clotts made it impossible % 
never passed him without a touch, aa 
like caressing touch. She lay in waits 
catch his eye—until it became unendt 
able. Within a few days he camew 
dread entering his office—would lit 
dropped everything and taken to his hess 
if he had dared. He tried to tako 
Anna reasonably, but it was useless. Ht 
would talk, and she would listen—amlé 
moment afterward she would be at 
again; or perhaps she would fly ilo: 
rage and threaten—or burst into tas 
and accuse. 

There was nobody with whom he coil 
advise, and he did not know how toa 
without advice. If he discharged it 
what would be the result? Once he lal 
threatened it, and the result had been uw 
nerving. He grew to hate her. t™ 
apparent to himself that he had golis 
into an entanglement from which some 
thing very disagreeable must result 

Anna was without shame. He 
talk to her roughly, cruelly, and ford 
most part she would give no sige 
she had heard, and when he was 
she would crawl to him as a scolded @ 
crawls to its master. She was ®) 
reason. . 

“You made me love you,” she said 
him a hundred times. “You kissed me 
made me love you.” ; 

He tried to buy her off, but shea 
smiled in that ‘ mirthless way of hes 
Anna was not mercenary. 
horn she wanted and no 
money could remove her desire. Itw i 
be difficult for the mature to blame “ 
there were moments when he Was oe 
surrender. But for the most part 
pelled him and alarmed him. vf 

Weeks Ledyard had been e6PEs 
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some day and watch the 

motor cars go by. Every 

now and then you will see 
amotorist with two or three tires 
strapped on the back of his car, 
each tire of a different make. 


A man afraid of his tires. 


* *¢ *& 


Shed on a street corner 


No matter how many pre- 
cautions a man may take he will 
never get out of a tire more than 
the maker put into it. 

Ifa tire is built to go a limited 
number of miles there is no reason 
why it should be expected to go 
any farther. 

When it breaks down before it 

gone the limit, there is no 
feason why an allowance should 
not be made to the buyer. 





The car in the foreground 
has a wheel out of line. 


Few motorists realize that 
a misplacement of only one 
degree has the same effect 
on a tire as if it was drag- 
ged 924 feet in every mile. 











What intelligent buyers are 
looking for is better tires —not 
limited-mileage tires or concilia- 
tory allowances. 


And they are beginning to look 
behind tires to the principles on 
which they are built and sold. 


* * *# 


Here is the principle which 
governs the production and sale 
of U.S. Tires: Build a tire as good 
as human skill can build it, and 


You never get more out of your 
Tire than the V Maker put in 


let responsibility for quality exceed 
every other consideration. 


Seek out the new kind of tire 
dealer — the man who believes in 
quality and square dealing, who 
is putting the tire business on as © 
sound a basis as any other retail 
business in his town. 


Back of him stands every re- 
source and facility of the United 
States Rubber Company—theold- 
est and largest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world. 


U. S. Tires are built on a quality 
basis as fast as quality conditions 
will permit—and no faster. 

And they. are guaranteed free 
from defects in materials and 
workmanship for the life of the 
tire—with no limitation of mileage. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Or. tion in the World 
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Sars 


The Secret 
of Restful Sleep 


is found in the Way Sagless Spring. 
Its buoyant surface gives restful 
support to the tired body, makes you feel 
comfortable in any position. You relax 
completely—sleep comes quickly —sound 
dreamless sleep, undisturbed by creaking or 
ir BP 2 from which you awake fresh, 
clear-headed, full of energy for the day’s work. 


The only bedspring in which you can get 
the genuine “Way” sagless construction. 
You can identify it by the red stripe on the 
frame. All metal—sanitary—easy to clean— 
durable—no loose strands or rough edges to tear 
bedding. Guaranteed for a quarter century not to 


Tr 
stretch, sag or break. Ask the “Way” dealer about 
our 30 nights’ free trial offer. 


Interesting booklet sent on request. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distributing ware- 
houses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis. Made and sold in 
North Atlantic States by Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y., in Can- 
ada by Mersereau Co. Lid., Toronto, Parkhill Bedding, Lid., Winni- 
peg. Southern Distributors: Chittenden &% Eastman Company, 
Burlington, Iowa; Belknap Hdwe.t? Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; 
Peck & Hills Furniture Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver. 
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e situation. He had watched 
cig studied Cleghorn, and though 
felations with the boy were in an un- 
comfortable state, he felt the necessity of 
jatervening to prevent a scandal at best, 
gnd something more lasting and hurtful 
a scandal at worst. He could not 

go to Abner Islip bearing tales, but he 
“could go to old Hiram Dodds, who was 
as near to being supreme in that great 
ofice-building as any man; and he did 
go to Hiram, who listened, nodded and 
understood—and would, Weeks knew, be 


silent. 


result was that Cleghorn was sent 
on an errand to Omaha, and during 

his absence Anna Clotts was dischargec. 
returned to find her gone, and 
‘his relief was boundless. He continued 
“Yo bask in that delightful feeling of relief, 
of freedom from a weighing care, until 
“fhe second day of his return. Then he 
Yound on his desk a letter from Anna. It 
was long and ominous, demanding a meet- 
jng—it made threats. 
~ “You have got to meet me tonight,” it 
“said, and she named the hour and the 
i spot some miles from the city 
Wn the shore of the lake. “If you do not 
come, I shall kill myself—and I shall 
Teave a letter—not to you. It will be to 
“your father. I shall tell him everything.” 
"She underlined the everything, and Cleg- 
hom understood what she meant by the 
‘word. She would lie; she would leave 


behind her a lie about their relations | 
which would be outside the power of man | 


e 
“to refute. Cleghorn was young, and he 
‘was afraid. An older man might “ey 
Wisregarded the letter heartlessly, consid- 
Yeting it an hysterical threat, but Cleghorn 
‘was wiser, perhaps. He believed Anna 
Clotis would do as she said. 
He was afraid to keep the appoint- 
“iment; yet he did not dare to fail to keep 
And after it was kept—what? 
) The hour of the meeting was to be 
ite o'clock. Cleghorn took certain pre- 
a He left the city at six, driving 
“Man opposite direction, and circled back 
M0 the lake. It was dark by the time he 
"Mtived within a mile of his destination, 
Mid he drove his car off the road, con- 
4 it in a clump of trees. The re- 
“Maining distance’he walked. 
‘The meeting-place was the wharf of a 
e, a resort not yet hopeful of 
business from the city because of 
Season of the year. It would prob- 
ably be deserted. Anna had calculated on 
S and Cleghorn had hoped it might 
#0. The place was dark as he walked 
driveway—the house nothing but 
ae black blur, blacker, more solid 
ian the black surroundings of half-leaved 
: Before him lay the lake, itself 
under a moonless sky. The dark- 
Was intense, and darkness had al- 
affected Cleghorn disagreeably. 
walked down the driveway 
toward the wharf. 
mana was there before him. She leaned 
mst a spile and waited, sure now of 
fess. She had been there a matter of 
Presently she saw a man com- 
_ her, and her heart leaped. 
she cried in her throaty 
man did not reply until he 
side. 
spoke, Anna screamed faintly. 
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o where fancy 
calls ave (old or 
Hot drinks aid 


food wherever 
a wyou wish ~ 


ee fom the 


‘HOT 
Built for Lifetime Service 


EEK those hidden nooks and crannies unseen by the motorist who stays 
close to the wayside tavern. ICY-HOT will be your Wayside Innand offer 
real service any time, any place—cool, refreshing drinking water, lemonade 
or sparkling cider, or hot coffee from ICY-HOT Bottles; tasty meats and 
vegetables—even ice cream and fruit ices from IC¥-HOT Jars. 
ICY-HOT Motor Restaurants offer complete luncheon 
equipment for four or six people. There is an ICY-HOT 
for every purpose, priced to suit every purse. Look for the 
name “ICY-HOT”’ on bottom. Ask your dealer; if he can’t 
supply you send his name. 
ICY-HOTS are built for Lifetime Service. Tip of in- 
side glass Bottle is at center—the only place where it can 
be thoroughly protected. Shock-absorbing rubber washer 
at neck of filler prevents liquids from seeping into metal case. Abso- 
lutely sanitary. Filler restsin rubber pad mounted on powerful 
coiled spring, which takes up jolts and jars and prevents - 
breakage. Easily cleaned. Fe THE 
of ICY-HOT 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Ps BOTTLE CoO. 
o . 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY 77 Dest. L-l, Cin.,0. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Please send circular and catalog. 





ICY-HOT 
Motor Restaurant Dept. D-1 














WILLIAM A. FRASER is the one writer in America who knows 


the sport of kings as it is played on American racetracks. 
“A SAFE BET” 
is the title of the next story in the series he is doing for this magazine. 
It will appear in the June issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 























HE hand processes—seven ot them—by 


which every single Spencerian Pen is Send 10¢for10 sample 


pens, and get free, that 





carefully and separately fashioned, are what 
make Spencerian Pens so long lived, so uni- 
form in quality and so perfect in their writing 
points. We might add that this same indi- 


fascinating book, 
“‘What Your. Hand- 
writing Reveals.” 


Address: 


vidual care has made them the standard for sPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


over half a century. <A? all good dealers. 


SPENCER 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


349 Broadway, New York 
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Baird-NorthBook™ 


of Advance Styles 


Now Ready 


pect in arygar- 
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by this old 
established 
firm 


ore 
surprised at the very 
latest and most beourifal a 
displayed in our Style 


All Silk ¢ 99 


— 


on Navy Blue. 

cer ae Black. 
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This beautiful, latest style 
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“Shut up!” growled Borginski. “Shut 
| up!” 

Anna cowered against the spile. Bor- 
ginski stood over her, silent, twitch- 


| ently. 





he said pres- 


ing with rage. “I told you,” 
” 


“T said I’d catch you—and him. 
Suddenly he uttered a beastlike roar and 
clutched her throat with his twisted 
hands. She screamed shrilly—once—just 
as Cleghorn, emerging from the driveway, 
stepped upon the wharf followed by an- 
other of whose presence all three were 
unconscious. 

Borginski shook the girl, struck her. 
Now Cleghorn could see dimly. He saw 
a man striking again and again, saw a 
woman’s body, limp, senseless, lifted by 
powerful arms and hurled into the black 
water. 

Then some one leaped on him from be- 
hand and crushed him to the planking. 

“T saw you do it,” an oily, menacing 
voice said in his ear. “I saw you kill 
her. Hey, Borginski, help me hold down 
this man!” 

Borginski lurched forward menacingly, 
frightened at the presence of witnesses to 


' his act, ready for more killing. 
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You will be po OP with the beautiful 

things shown in the Baird-North Style 

Book at amazingly low forguar- 

anteed \ ~ quality. Coats, suits, 

lingerie, millinery, 

, ete. Postal or reques! 

brings you a copy of Style Book without cost 
or obligation. Send for it 


ORTH Co. 
342 Broad St. 


Sweent 
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Providence, R.L | 


“It’s Doc Keenan,” said the man who 
held Cleghorn. “You and I just saw this 
man kill Anna Clotts. It’s young Islip.” 

Borginski uttered another roar of rage. 

“Hands off!” said Doc. “We got him 
—we saw him kill Anna Clotts. Help 
drag him back here where we can go 


| through him.” 


HEY dragged Cleghorn, struggling 
vainly, choked into silence, among 
the trees, and while Borginski held an 
electric flash, Keenan searched Cleghorn 
systematically. He found Anna Clotts’ 
letter, and laughed: 
“This ‘ll do the trick,” he said. “Evi- 
dence enough for any jury! We're in 


luck, Omar. I guess we own the Islip 
family from now on.” 

“But me,” Borginski said hoarsely, 
“what about me?” 

“You—nothin’ about you! You didn’t 
do anything, did you? Course not. You 


and me, we saw this young millionaire 
kill that girl. You haint got anything to 
worry you—if you do like I say.” He 
released Cleghorn, who sat up bewildered, 
half unconscious from the handling he had 
received. 


“Well, my young murderer!” said 
Keenan. 
Stark fear held Cleghorn. He was 


crushed by such a calamity as he had 
never imagined, wordless, his brain refus- 
ing to function. 

“Git up and git out of here,’ Keenan 
said roughly. “Jerk him onto his feet, 
Omar....... That’s the eye. Now fade 
away, Islip. Remember you just killed a 
girl and we seen you—and we got her 
letter. You’re comin’ in handy to us— 
worth more alive than dead... . . 
hear from us damn’ soon. All you got to 
do is what you’re ordered—or sit and 
hear this told to a jury. Beat it!” He 
pushed Cleghorn violently, and the boy 
staggered blindly, helplessly down the 
| driveway. 


Further developments in this dramatic 
tale of class feeling and racial conflict 
will be found in the next installment, 
to appear in the June issue of The 
Red Book Magazine. 
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Gums that biced easily— 


that aresoft and sensitive—warnyoy 
that pyorrhea is developing. Lossof 
teeth will surely follow unless pyor- 
rhea is checked or prevented. 

Dental clinics, devoted exclusively 
to pyorrhea research and oral pro- 
phylaxis, have proved the specific 
value of Pyorrhocide Powder for 
restoring and maintaining gum 
health. It is endorsed by the dental 
profession for pyorrhea treatment 
and prevention. 

It keeps the gums healthy and 
the teeth clean. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be 
cause a dollar package contains six 






























months’ supply. 
Sold by leading 
druggists and den- 


} tal supply houses. 
Free 
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booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treat- 
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Distributors 
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Wrinkle Eradicator 
or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s ia 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. en 
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Maker of Millions 
—and Millionaires 


ON’T miss this rare offer—the greatest opportunity that ever come to you. Take no chances. 

Do not risk delay. This unparalleled offer may not appear again. Fill out the coupon and mail it PARTIAL CONTENTS 

NOW. We will send you at once, absolutely free for examination, the most remarkable book of 

recent years—the most sensational success in the whole history of books. In this small space we 
cannot begin to explain what this amazing book will do for you— how it will turn your feet into the J +,. 1.0 of Great Thinkin 
straight and sure road to success and riches. In the panel at the left are just a few of the thousands of § tne Four Factors on vere 
words of praise written to us by persons who have read the book. depends. 


Nomatter who you are or where you are — no matter if you have made some progress or none at all | “powe, “"""? “*uy"ss! 
financial independence—you need this book And while this offer lasts it costs you nothing— not J] How to think ‘‘all around” 

one penny—to see it and read it and to learn for yourself its priceless secrets. ‘‘ Power of Will’’ is not = a oe 

like any other book you ever saw or read — entirely new and different—the first practical, thorough, | “Sciserae"commollel pro. 


systematic course in will training ever produced. ductive thinking. y 
* . . ° . Detailed directi for P t 
Other men get rich,and they do not kill themselves in the struggle either. Youcan makemoney,you win || Mind Concentration. 


miccess just as easily as they when you know how— when you have read the simple secret of their method. | How to acquire the Power - 
Ons ye in i , 
Keasoning, Analysis. 


How to acquire the skill of 


eo 
Creative Writing. 
How to guard against errors 
in Thought. 


How to drive from the mind all 

You may never have such a chance again. Act now! It has long been See 
known that the will can be trained into a wonderful f f hievi or 2 et cor Bes 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES orce for achieving. thought with keen, concen- 
But only a few men have learned for themselves, unaided, how to train ee tere: 


their will power and cultivate it. Now comes Haddock, who has per- | “2%,° “8%? Reasoning 


power. 


000 users of **Power of Will’’ J > in . 
E ES peer y Se fected a simple systematic course of training by which YOU can develop } How to Handle the Mind in 
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Biguginnayear. WM Taylor. ime | after reading this great book, written by a scholar whose name | ##/d almost fill this page. 
: : ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce. 
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a copy of “Power of Will” on 
approval. I agree to remit $3.50 or 
remail the book in five days. 


4 echien, Gen. Agent North free examination. ‘‘Power of Will’’ contains 400 pages, 
a half leather, gold top leaves, and includes more material 

$897 Profit First Week than many correspondence courses selling at $25.00. Fill 

out the attached coupon. Send no money. Keep the ¢ 
book for five days. Then mail it back if you are not # 
satisfied that it is worth its weight in gold to you. # Name 
} Or, if you want to own it, simply send us $3.50, our # 

Ss Another 509% Suaienne Low Introductory Price, and it is yours. Send 


3 NOW, before you forget. 

STs arpa? - 1: 

fe ssaes- | Pelton Publishing Co. 
— 31-J Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. / 
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P| Allies of the 
Perfect Coiffure 


Bownet, the dainty per- 
fumed, invisible wonder 
web of real human hair 
protects the charm of 
each soft, dainty wave. 
This durable Bownet is re- 


sterilized after it is imported 
and protected against the 


a 


touch of other shoppers 
sealed in a sanitary double 
envelope. Select from the 
sixteen shades on the Bownet 
Dealers’ Shade Guide — the 
largest number of shades 
known in hair nets. It is 
economy to buy a dozen at a 
time. Bownet hair nets sell for 
15c each. We guarantee none 
better at any price. 


Kurley -Kew — the wonder 
worker —makes soft, beauti- 
ful waves in exactly fifteen 
minutes and is soft, pliable 
and gentle against the most 
sensitive scalp. Bownet pro- 
tects these waves. 
Ask for these allies of 
the perfect coiffure. 


ERE 
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RS OF BONNET HAIR WE 
KURLE HAIR RS y, 
FRECKLES ‘removeo. 


by Be paw s Freckle Ointment— Your pa or 
l, 65c. Free book. DR. C. H.B 
2975. "Michigan Avenue, Ci Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Dye Old, Faded 
Dress. Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 


Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


Don't worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 
A Direction Book is in package. 
To match any material, have dealer 
show’ you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington. Vt 





THE FACE IN THE| 
WINDOW 


(Continued from page 77) 








| She was half-lifted, half-dragged through 
| the doorway, and there she was dropped 
on the plank flocring. Her assailant, turn- 
ing, made to close and bar the door. 

When she could see clearly, she per- 
| ceived a weak illumination in the cabin. 
On the rough bench-table, shaded by two 
slabs of bark, burned the stub of a tallow 
candle probably left by some hunting- 
party. 

The windows were curtained with rot- 
ting blankets. Some rough furniture lay 
about; rusted cooking-utensils littered the 
tables, and at one end was a sheet-iron 
stove. The place had been equipped 
after a fashion by deer-hunters or moun- 
tain hikers, who brought additional fur- 
nishings to the place each year and left 
moldy provisions and unconsumed fire- 
wood behind. 


| man succeeded finally in closing 
the door. He turned upon her. 

He was short and stocky. The stolen 
corduroy coat covered blacksmith’s mus- 
cles now made doubly powerful by de- 
mentia. His hair was lifeless black and 
clipped close, prison-fashion. His low 
forehead hung over burning, mismated 
eyes. From her helplessness on the floor 
Cora McBride stared up at him. 

He came closer. 

“Get up!” he ordered. “Take that 
chair. And don’t start no rough-house; 
whether you’re a woman or not, I'll drill 
you!” 

She groped to the indicated chair and 
raised herself, the single snowshoe stil 
dragging from one foot. Again the man 
surveyed her. She saw his eyes and gave 
another inarticulate cry. 

“Shut your mouth and keep it shut! 
You hear me?” 

She obeyed. 

The greenish light burned brighter in 
his mismated eyes, which gazed intently 
at the top of her head as though it held 
something unearthly. 

“Take off your hat!” was his next com- 
mand. 

She pulled off the toque. Her hair fell 
in a mass on her snow-blotched shoulders. 
Her captor advanced upon her. He 
reached out and satisfied himself by touch 
that something was not there which he 
dreaded. In hypnotic fear she suffered 
that touch. It reassured him. 

“Your hair now,” he demanded; 
don’t stand up, does it? No, o’ course it 
don’t. You aint him; you’re a woman. 
But if your hair comes up, I'll kill you— 
understand? If your hair comes up, J’ll 
kill you!” 

She understood. She understood only 
too well. She was not only housed with 
a murderer; she was housed with a ma- 
niac. She sensed, also, why he had come 
to this mountain shack so boldly. In his 
dementia he knew no better. And she 
was alone with him, unarmed now. 

“T’'ll keep it down,” she whispered, 
watching his face out of fear-distended 


“it 





eyes. 
The wind blew one of the rotten blan- 
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Hair Remover 
Genuine— Original 


Y actual test genuine De Miradeis 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
aud is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, S , 
Dermatologists, Medical Joona ai 
Prominent Magazines. 
De Miracle is the most cleanly; after 
use there is no mussy mixture to wash } 
away. You simply wet the hair withthis 
nice De Miracle sanitary liquid and i 
is gone. De Miracle alone devitalizes § 
hair, which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs. \| 
Try De Miracle just once, and if you 
are not convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re § 
fund your money. Write for free book. \ 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


n plain wrapper, on receipt of 63, 43 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax } 


DeMiracle | 


Dept. N-19, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York = 
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ost important health 
the century. oat remakes, oa re, 
Human Body. It produces normal spines, Jt frees 
irritated nerves, corrects contracted musc vies, 
eliminates congestion, impré — circolatic ion and drainage’ 
it Kat increase y's len 


Co., 334 Advance Bidg., Clove Cleveiand,0- 


DEAF NESS 


Perfect hearing is now bers 
stored in every condition of deal- 
ness or bere hearieg SS 
’ causes such as 

ness, Relaxed or Sunken = 
Thickened Drums, Roarimt 
Hissing Sounds, h. Perforateds 


MA Wholly or Partially — 
=’ tums, Discharge from 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear 


** rattle Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require 00 Se 
effectively replace what is lacking or detective | in the 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the ‘sol ak 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. FREE teak 
comfortable. Write ¢eday for our 168 page 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull particulars and testimonsals. ~- 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorp®s: 
780 Inter-Southern Bldz. LOUISVEAS 
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Dolowa 
‘© stereo) chro 


F you care for a better quality of choc- 
olates, Delcaras will os? yeu. They 
are packed i in beautiful bo: 

varied of ~ “ola covered 
fruits, nuts and cream centers of many de- 
licious flavors. Known for more than 25 
years to the discriminating public. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, try one 

of our favorites, Delcara Butter Chocolates 
(as illustrated). Pound box $1.50 postpaid. 








Marshmallows 


RE different because of their fine, fluffy 
texture and delicious flavor. They 
retain their goodness indefinitely. 

Made of purest materials in sunny, spot 

kitchens, without contact with hands 

We want to send you our booklet of 
useful marshmallow recipes free on request. 

If your dealer does not have Royal Marsh- 

mallows send 70c for pound box pre- 

paid, 2 lbs. $1.40, 5 Ibs. $3.50. 


Rochester Candy Works 
410 State St. Rochester, N. Y. 





Don’t Overlook— 
“A Safe Bet” 
It’s a lively racing-story by W. D. Fraser, and it 
will appear in our next issue. 















YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 
EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to 
one’s beauty, charm and at- 
tractiveness. A little 


spies | nightly, will nourish, 
late growth 


of hy lashes, making 
~% thick: and -fustro 


Thousands have been n delighted with 
tained b; use; 


the results 
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MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4205-51 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 














Boned Chicken. 
Realty Boneless Superfine Quality 


Handy tins -SAll Quality Stores 


REE BOOKLET 
“The Daily Menu Maker" 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 














kets inward. Thereby she knew that the 
window-aperture on the south wall con- 
tained no sash. He must have removed 


it to provide means of escape in case he | 


were attacked from the east door. He 
must have climbed out that window when 
she came around the shack; that is how 
he had felled her from behind. 

He stepped backward now until he felt 
the edge of the bench touch his calves. 
Then he sank down, one arm stretched 
along the table’s rim, the hand clutching 
the revolver. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“I’m Cora McB—” She stopped—she 
recalled in a flash the part her husband 
had played in his former capture and 
trial. “I’m Cora Allen,” she corrected. 
Then she waited, her wits in chaos. She 
was fighting desperately to bring order 
out of that chaos. 

“What you doin’ up here?” 

“T started for Millington, over the 
mountain. I lost my way.” 

“Why didn’t you go by the road?” 

“Tt’s further.” 

“That’s a lie! It aint! And don't lie 
to me, or I'll kill you!” 

“Who are you?” she heard herself ask- 
ing. “Ant why are you acting this way 
with me?” 

The man leaned suddenly forward. 

“You mean to tell me vou don’t 
know?” 

“A lumberjack, maybe, who’s lost his 
way like myself?” 

His expression changed abruptly. 

“What you luggin’ this for?” He indi- 
cated the revolver. 

“For protection.” 

“From what?” 

“Wild things.” 

“There aint no wild things in these 
mountains this time o’ year; they’re 
snowed up, and you know it.” 

“T just felt safer to have it along.” 

“To protect you from men-folks, may- 
be?” 

“There are no men in these mountains 
I’m afraid of!” She made the declara- 
tion with pathetic bravado. 

His eyes narrowed. 

“I think I better kill you,” he decided. 
“You’ve seen me; you'll tell you seen me. 
Why shouldn’t I kill you? You'd only 
tell.” 

“Why? What have I done to you?” 
she managed to stammer. “Why should 
you object to being seen?” 

It was an unfortunate demand. He 
sprang up with a snarl. Pointing the re- 
volver from his hip, he drew back the 
hammer. 

“Don’t!” she shrieked. “Are you 
crazy? Don’t you know how to treat a 
woman—in distress?” 

“Distress, ell! You know who I be. 
And I don’t care whether you’re a woman 
or not, I aint goin’ to be took—you un- 
derstand?” 

“Certainly I understand.” 

She said it in such a way that he eased 
the hammer back into place and lowered 
the gun. For the moment again she was 
safe. In response to her terrible need, 
some of her latent Yankee courage came 
now to aid her. “I don’t see what you’re 
making all this rumpus about,” she told 
him in as indifferent a voice as she could 
command. “I don’t see why you should 
want to kill a friend who might help you 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 
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We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is 
how different from the 
: torturous plaster, 

r steel jackets. 
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Ne 188. Price $12.00 
k 36”, Width of 
Beet Hight of seat 17”, 


8 lbs. 


"Ne 198. Price $10.75 


i 
2 
Be: 
i 
te 


aes i of back 30”, Width 
seat 1734", Height of seat 
~ 16", Weight 7 Ibs. 


» Price $22.00 
“ag dt 424”, Width of 


Wri i he , Height of seat 17”, 


No. 1294R. 


: Price $22.50 
Height of back 27’’, Width of seat 19’’, Extreme length 
‘ with footrest extended 74’, Weight 24 Ibs. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO,, Inc. 
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The Oriental Store. 





Chairs from Canton, China 


HETHER your summer home is a villa or 

a bungalow—be it in the hills or by the 

sea—you could not choose furniture more 
fitting than Vantine’s cool, comfortable and artistic 
Canton furniture. 


Vantine Canton Furniture is woven by hand in 
Canton, China, and there is not a visible nail in its 
entire construction. It is strong, durable, and the 
most comfortable summer furniture made—being 
woven of specially selected rattan, it readily shapes 
itself to the contour of the occupant. 


Unlike any other furniture, it is not affected by 
water. In fact, it is really benefitted when occa- 
sionally subjected to a complete drenching. Being 
the lightest furniture made, it may be easily moved 
from place to place, and may be used on the lawn as 
satisfactorily as on the porch, as the “Hour-Glass” 
designs have no legs to sink into the earth. 


We import but one quality of this furniture— 
the best—and to avoid inferior substitutions, send 
your order direct to Vantine’s. Vantine’s Canton 
Furniture is sold only in the Vantine store—we 
have no agents—and for the protection of our 
customers, each piece bears our name-plate. 


Write for Booklet ‘“‘Comfortable Summer Furniture” 


For those who cannot 
conveniently visit our 
establishment, we have 
published an interesting 
booklet — “Comfortable 
Summer Furniture’”— 
illustrating and describ- 
ing this unique Oriental 
craftsmanship, a copy 
of which will be mailed 
postpaid promptly upon 
request. 


Address Dept. **R”’ 


FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pace 189 


No. 10388. Price $12.00 


Height of back 37”, Width 
of seat 18’, Height of seat 
17”, Weight 8 lbs. 


! 


No. 5R. Price $25.00 


Height of back 36”, Width of 
seat 194”, Height of seat 17”, 
Weight 104 Ibs. 


No. 15R. Price $11.00 


Height of back 37”, Width 
of seat 18”, Height of seat 
17”, Weight 7 Ibs. 


No. 1112R. Price $23.50 
Height of back 35”, Weight 12 lbs., Length of seat from 


back to footrest 74”, Width of seat 19”. 


Established 
more than 
half a century 
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ae Own Hair 


IN 20 MINUTES BY THIS SIMPLE 
LITTLE DEVICE WITHOUT HEAT 


Produce a most beautiful and lasting wave 
Cannot cut,catch, break or injure the hair. 


Card of 5-254 Card of 2-104 


West Hair Nets 


GOLD SEAL 25 Cents 
Tourist 3 for 50 Cents 
Beach and Motor 15 Cents 
GRAY AND WHITE Double Price 


Full head size—made by hand 
from long strong human 
hair. Free from knots. 


Perfect match in all shades, 
including gray and white. 


On sale at most 
good stores or sup- 
plied direct on re- 
ceipt of price and 
yourdealer’sname. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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is necessary so ona, 

sleeveless 3owns and Pm fabrics for 

sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 


ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 


**they all use Delatone”™’ 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific pospenation for the 


quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 





growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
plication the skin is 
soup, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oe. a 
uty specialists recom- 
mend _ Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or 
arms. 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LT .339 S.Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Ill. 








| —if you're really in need of help.” 


“I want to get to Partridgeville,” he 


| muttered after a moment. 


“You're not far from there. How long 


| have you been on the road?” 


“None of your business.” 

“Have you had any food?” 

“No.” 

“If you'll put up that gun and let me 


| get off this snowshoe and pack, I’ll share 


with you some of the food I have.” 
“Never you mind what I do with this 

gun. Go ahead and fix your foot, and 

let’s see what you got for grub.” The 


# | man resumed his seat. 


She twisted up her tangled hair, reg 


| placed her toque and untied the dangling 
| snowshoe. 


Outside a tree cracked in the frost. 


| He started in hair-trigger fright. Creep- 


ing to the window, he peeped cautiously 
between casing and blanket. Convinced 
that it was nothing, he returned to his 


| seat by the table. 


“It’s too bad we couldn’t have a fire,” 
suggested the woman then. “I’d make us 
something hot.’ The stove was there, 
rusted but still serviceable; available wood 


| was scattered around. But the man 
} | shook his bullet head. 


After a trying time unfastening the 





} frosted knots of the ropes that had 

| bound the knapsack upon her back, she | 
emptied it onto the table. She kept her | 
| eye, however, on the gun. 


He had dis- | 
posed of it by thrusting it into his belt. | 


| Plainly she would never recover it with- 
| out a struggle. 
| dition for physical conflict. 


And she was in no con- 


“You're welcome to anything I have,” 
she told him. 

“Little you got to say about it! If 
you hadn’t given it up, I’d took it away | 
from you. So what’s the difference?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. She | 


| started around behind him but he sprang | | 
| toward her. 


? 


“Don’t try no monkey-shines with me! 


‘he snarled. “You stay here in front 


where I can see you.” 

She obeyed, watching him make what 
| poor meal he could from the contents of 
| her bag. 

She tried to reason out what the dé- 
nouement of the situation was to be. He 
would not send her away peacefully, for 
she knew he dared not risk the story she 
would tell regardless of any promises of 
secrecy she might give him. If he left 
ber bound in the cabin, she would freeze 
before help came—if it ever arrived. 

No, either they were going to leave 
the place and journey forth together,— 
the Lord only knew where or with what 
outcome,—or the life of one of them was 
to end in this tragic place within the com- 
ing few minutes. For she realized she 
must use thet gun with deadly effect if 
it were to come again into her possession. 


The silence was broken only by the 
noises of his lips as he ate ravenously. 
Ovtside, not a thing stirred in that snow- 
bound world. Not a sound of civilization 
reached them. They were a man and 
woman in the primal, in civilization and 
yet a million miles from it. 

“The candle’s going out,” 
nounced. “Is there another?” 

“There'll be light enough for what I 
got to do,” he growled. 

Despite her effort to appear indifferent, 


she an- 


Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap, 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight — after two or three ap 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. 50c per 
Stillman’s Face Powder - = 
Stillman’s Rouge - + «25¢ 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste -25¢ 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Meng refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Write T booklet 
“*Wouldst Thou Be Fair?’’ for helpful beegty 
ints, 
STELLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Depi.40 Aurora, Illinois 
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Mavis Face Powder 
and Compacts 


There is a vast difference between 
Mavis Face Powder and ordinary 
powders... Mavis Face Powder 
does not have to be “heavy” to 
make it stay on. It is light, and 
ure—soft as the petal of a flower. 
t cannot injure the skin as some 
“heavy” powders do, and yet, it 
stays on unusually well. 





4) 
“y nN That Mavis Powders are far supe- 
AY, a nor is proven by the fact that mil- 

lions of women prefer them. They 
know that the difference in pow- 
ders shows in their complexions. 


t 

7 Do not be misled by extravagant 

claims of inferior products. 
] y ? oN - The Vivaudou name is a guide 

to quality. 

Have You Heard 

the Mavis Waltz? 
A beautiful melody that exrresses the 
fragrance of Mavis. It will be mailed to 


you for six cents in stamps to cover pack- 
ing and postage. 





Send r5¢ to Vivaudou, 
Times Building, New 
York, for a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Perfume 
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Huyler’s Variety 


Huyler’s wide variety has been created for you. 
Ever since its establishment in 1874 Huyler’s has 


endeavored to create a selection of delicious candies 


\ ps 
SE 


os 


$1.25 per 
pound 


9 


67 Stores 


varied enough to satisfy the most fastidious and to 
meet any candy situation which may arise. 


Are you making use of this variety ? 
‘whatever it is that you want, from bonbons to 
chocolates, and back again, you can get it at Huyler’s. 


Remember 


$1.50 per 


Agencies 


almost everywhere 


In Canada- agencies: factory 
mea Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 


and store in Toronto 
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her great fear showed plainly in her 
eyes. 

“Are we going to stay here all night?” 
she asked with a pathetic attempt at light- 
ness. : 

“That’s my business. 

“Don’t you want me to help you?” 

“You've helped me all you can with 
the gun and food.” 

“If you’re going to Partridgeville, I’d 
go along and show you the way.” 

He leaped up. . 

“Now I know you been lyin’!” he bel- 
lowed. “You said you was headed for 
Millington. And you aint at all. You're 
watchin’ your chance to get the drop on 
me and have me _ took—that’s what 
you’re doin’!” 

“Wait!” she pleaded desperately. “I 
was going to Millington. But I'd turn 
back and show you the way to Partridge- 
ville to help you.” 

“What’s it to you?” He had drawn 
the gun from his belt and now was fin- 
gering it nervously. 

“You're lost up here in the mountains, 
aren’t you?” she said. “I couldn't let 
you stay lost if it was possible for me to 
direct you on your way.” 

“You said you was lost yourself.” 

“IT was lost—until I stumbled into this 
clearing. That gave me my location.” 

“Smart, aint you? Damn’ smart, but 
not too smart for me, you woman!” The 
flare fanned up again in his crooked eyes. 
“You know who I be, all right. You 


” 





know what I’m aimin’ to do. And you're 
stallin’ for time till you can put one over. 
But you can’t—see? I'll have this busi- 
ness done with! I’ll end this business!” 
She felt herself sinking to her knees. 
He advanced and gripped her left wrist. 
The crunch of his iron fingers sent an 


arrow of pain through her arm. It bore 
her down. 
“For God’s sake—don’t!” she whis- 


pered hoarsely, overwhelmed with hor- 
ror. For the cold, sharp nose of the re- 
volver suddenly punched her neck. 

“T aint leavin’ no traces behind. Might 
as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. 
Never mind if I do—” 

“Look!” she cried wildly. 
look!” And with her 
pointed behind him. 

It was an old trick. There was noth- 
ing behind him. But in that instant of 
desperation instinct had guided her. 

Involuntarily he turned. 

With a scream of pain she twisted from 
his grasp and blotted out the candle. 

A long, livid pencil of orange flame 
spurted from the gunpoint. She sensed 
the powder-flare in her face. He had 
missed. 

She scrambled for shelter beneath 
the table. The cabin was now in inky 
blackness. Across that black four more 
threads of scarlet light were laced. The 
man stumbled about seeking her, cursing 
with blood-curdling blasphemy. 

Suddenly he tripped and went sprawl- | 


“Look, look, 
free hand she 
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ing. The gun clattered from his hu; 
fingers; it struck the woman’s ine 

Swiftly her hand closed upon it, Th 
hot barrel burned her palm. 

She was on her feet in an instant, Be 
left hand fumbled in her blouse, and gp 
found what had been there al] along 
the flash-lamp. 

With her back against the door she 
pulled it forth. With the gun thrust for 
ward for action she pressed the button 

“I've got the gun—get up!” she » 
dered. “Don’t come too near me, or Jl 
shoot. Back up against that wall.” 

The bull’s-eye of radiance blinded him 
When his eyes became accustomed to 
the light, he saw its reflection on the byr. 
rel of the revolver. He obeyed, 

“Put up your hands. Put 'em W 
high!” 

“Suppose I wont?” 

“T’ll kill you.” 

‘“What’ll you gain by that?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“Then you know who I be?” 

“Ves,” 

“You was huntin’ me?” 

“Tes.” 

“And was aimin’ to take me in?” 

“Ves.” 

“How you goin’ to do that if I won 
go?” 

“You're goin’ to find out.” 

“You wont get no money shootin’ me” 

“Ves, I will—just as much—dead « 
alive.” 

With his hands raised a little wa 
above the level of his shoulders, he stood 
rigidly at bay in the circle of light. 

“Well,” he croaked at last, “go: ahead 
and shoot. I aint aimin’ to be took—n0t 
by no woman. Shoot, damn you, an 
| have it done with. I’m waitin’!” 

“Keep up those hands!” 

“T wont!” He lowered them defiantly. 
“I w-wanted to m-make Partridgeville 
and see the old lady. She'd ’a’ helped 
me. But anything’s better’n goin’ back 
to that hell where I been the last two 
years. Goon! Why don’t you shoot?” 

“You wanted to make Partridgeville 
and see—who?” 

“My mother—and my wife.” 


“Have you got a mother? Have you 
got a—wife?” ; 
“Yes, and three kids. Why dont you 


shoot?” 


T seemed an eon that they stood s 
The McBride woman was trying t 
find the nerve to fire. She could mot 
In that instant she made a discovery that 
many luckless souls make too late: #* 
a man is easy to talk about, easy to wnite 
about. But to stand deliberately face 
face with a fellow-human,—alive, 
breathing, fearing, hoping, 
—-point a weapon at him that wo 
his life, blot him from the earth, negalt 
twenty or thirty years of childhood, 
youth, maturity, and make of him i# 
instant—nothing!—that is quite - 
matter. — 
He was helpless before her BOWS 
haps the expression on his face Bas 
thing to do with the sudden om 
that halted her-finger. Faciig amy 
death, some of the evil in thos (a 
eyes seemed to die out, and the t 
personality of the man to fade. 
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JOHNSON'S 


Paste ~ Liquid ~ Powdered 


PREPARE De ~s 2s 
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HE easy, practical way 
to polish -and preserve 
finished surfaces is with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and 
acloth. It polishes perfectly 
over any finish—- varnish, 


shellac or oil. Johnson’s Wax | | || id di 


forms a thin, protecting coat. 
over the varnish, similar to 
the service rendered by a piece 
of plate glass over a desk, 
table or dtesser top. 
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FLOORS 


Johnson's Prepared Wax imparts a 
beautiful, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It gives a 
z hard, dry, velvety polish which 
will not collect dust or show ‘finger 
4 prints. It cleans and preserves 
the varnish— prevents checking 
and cracking. 


Unusual care and skill are used 
in the manufacture of the Johnson 
Products as all of our employees 
have, for several years, been our 


partners and share in the profits 
FOR TABLES of the business. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and 
powdered form. Use the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. We advise the 
Paste ‘Wax for polishing floors of all kinds —wood, 
linoleum, tile, marble, ete. Johnson's Powdered Wax will 
immiediately put any 4 oF in perfect condition for dancing. 


Yoar dealerhas “J IN ON’ cee scons ane: 














D6183 $375 


One of our latest num- 
ber with gem quality 
solitaire in all platinum 
mounting ornamented 
with 14 smal! diamonds. 


WHAT KIND OF 
DIAMONDS 
SHOULD YOU BUY? 


N 1916 we sold our Gem Quality Carat 
Diamond at $325.00. Today the same 
grade is worth $700.00. 


This is true of our Gem Quality only. 
Yellow and imperfect stones are still to be 
had at relatively low prices. 


In exchange, any dealer will allow full 
price on a good stone, but will only consider 
poor stones at a very low figure. 


Be careful— 


Ist. What kind of a diamond you buy. 
2nd. Where you buy it. 


With the scarcity of the finer grades many 
more imperfect diamonds are being sold. 


Remember we have been selling diamonds 
through the mail for more than 50 years 
and our satisfied customers number nearly 
one-half million. 


The actual comparison stone for stone will | 


convince you that our diamonds are better 
and our prices lower. 


Let us mail you our Diamond Book. 
DANIEL LOW & CO. 


219 Town House Sq. Salem, Mass. 
Established 1867 





Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an ae ae can play it! 

We have reduced the necessary 

motions you learn to only four — 

and you acquire these in a few 

minutes. Then it is only a matter 

of practice to acquire the weird, 

fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 

slurs and other effects that make 

this instrument so delightful. 

The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary @& 
picks and steel bar and 52 “@ 
complete lessonsand pieces 

of music. 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 
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would have done to her if luck had not 
turned the tables, Cora McBride saw be- 
fore her only a lone man with all so- 
ciety’s hand against him, realizing he had 
played a bad game to the limit and lost, 
two big tears creeping down his unshaved 
face, waiting for the end. 

“Three children!” she 
faintly. 

“Ves.” 

“You're going back to see them?” 

“Yes, and my mother. Mother’d help 
me get to Canada—somehow.” 

Cora McBride had forgotten all about 
the five thousand dollars. She was stunned 
by the announcement that this man had 
relatives—a mother, a wife, three babies. 
The human factor had not before oc- 
curred to her. Murderers! They have 
no license to let their eyes well with 
tears, to have wives and babies, to pos- 
sess mothers who will help them get to 
Canada regardless of what their earthly 
indiscretions may have been. 

At this revelation the gun-point wa- 
vered. The sight of those tears on his 
face sapped her will-power even as a 
wound in her breast might have drained 
her life-blood. 

Her great moment had been given her. 
She was letting it slip away. She had 
her reward in her hand for the mere pull- 
ing of a trigger and no incrimination for 
the result. For a bit of human sentiment 
she was bungling the situation unpardon- 
ably, fatally. 

Why did she not shoot? Because she 
was a woman. Because it is the God- 
given purpose of womanhood to give life, 
not take it. 

The gun sank, sank—down out of the 


whispered 


| light, down out of sight. 


And the next instant he was upon her. 
The flash-lamp was knocked from her 
hand and blinked out. It struck the 
stove and she heard the tinkle of the 
broken lens. The woman’s hand caught 


| at the sacking before the window at her 


left shoulder. Gripping it wildly to save 
herself from that onslaught, she tore it 
away. For the second time the revolver 
was twisted from her raw fingers. 

The man reared upward, over her. 

“Where are you?” he roared again and 
again. “I'll show you! Lemme at you!” 

Outside the great yellow moon of early 
winter, arising late, was coming up over 
the silhouetted line of purple mountains 
to the eastward. It illumined the cabin 
with a faint radiance, disclosing the 
woman crouching beneath the table. 

The man saw her, pointed his weapon 
point-blank at her face and fired. 

To Cora McBride, prostrate there in 
her terror, the impact of the bullet felt 
like the blow of a stick upon her cheek- 
bone, rocking her head. Her cheek felt 
warmly numb. She pressed a quick hand 
involuntarily against it, and drew it away 
sticky with blood. 

Click! Click! Click! 

Three times the revolver mechanism 
was worked to accomplish her destruction. 
But there was no further report. The 
cylinder was empty. 

“Oh, God!” the woman moaned. “I 
fed you and offered to help you. I re- 
fused to shoot you because of your 
mother—your wife—your babies. And 
yet you—” ve ? 

“Where’s your cartridges?” he cried 
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wildly. 
belt!” 

She felt his touch upon her. His 
fingers tried to. unbutton the clasp of 
belt and holster. But he could secure 
neither while she fought him. He pinion 
her at length with his knee. His 
secured a fistful of the cylinders fro, 
her girdle, and he opened the chamber of 
the revolver. 

She realized the end was but a mati 
of moments. Nothing but a miracle cogij 
save her now. 

Convulsively she groped about fm 
something with which to strike. Nothing 
lay within reach of her bleeding fingers, 
however, but a little piece of dried 
ling. She tried to struggle loose, but th 
lunatic held her mercilessly. He op 
tinued the mechanical loading of ther 
volver. 

The semidarkness of the hut, the ou 
line of thé moon afar through the uncu. 
tained window—these swam before her, 
. . . . Suddenly her eyes riveted on tht 
curtainless window and she uttered a te 
rifying cry. 

Ruggam turned. 

Outlined in the window  apertm 
against the low-hung moon, Martin Wily, 
the murdered deputy, was staring in 
the cabin! 


“You got more; gimme tht 


FROM the fugitive’s throat came a gu- 
gle. Some of the cartridges he hell 
spilled to the flooring. Above her his 
figure became rigid. There was no mis 
taking the identity of the apparition 
They saw the man’s hatless head ani 
some of his neck. They saw his dark 
pompadour and the outline of his skull. 
As that horrible silhouette remainel 
there, Wiley’s pompadour lifted slightly 
as it had done in life. 

The cry in the convict’s throat broke 
forth into words. 

“Mart Wiley!” he cried, “Mart Wiley! 
Mart—Wiley!” . 

Clear, sharp, distinct was the shape 0 
that never-to-be-forgotten — poinpadour 
against the disk of the winter moon. Hi 
features could not be discerned, for the 
source of light was behind him, bt 
the silhouette was sufficient. It was Mar 
tin Wiley; he was alive. His head and 
his wirelike hair were moving—tsilf, 
falling. 

Ruggam, his eyes riveted upon the 
phantom, recoiled mechanically t the 
western wall. He finished loading thet 
volver by the sense of touch. Then: 

Spurt after spurt of fire lanced the 
darkness, directed at the Thing 
window. While the air of the hut rete 
with the acrid smoke, the echo of the vor 
ley sounded through the silent forest: 
world miles away. E 

But the silhouette in the window ® 
mained. c . 

Once or twice it moved slightly 
though in surprise; that was . on 
pompadour rose in bellicose pe I 
the gesture that ary alwent ens . 
Wiley was angered or ex 
bullets fired from an earthly Col 
houette of the murdered ee 
arisen in am winter ie Rook 
another slaughter, was 1m Hs” 10US. 

Ruggam 0 he shrieked. Ld 
the and spilled out the empy 
He fumbled in more cartridges, Aes 
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FTER years of research and ex- 

periment, we have, step by 

step, accomplished these things in 
Palmolive Shaving Cream: 


We have made a soap which mul- 
tiplies itself in lather 250-fold. One- 
half gram—a mere bit—suffices for a 
shave. A single tube supplies 152 
shaves. That’s a unique attainment. 
It means abundant lather from a 
touch of soap. Once men were quite 
content with soap hardly one-third 
30 prolific. 


Quick action 


Every hair of the beard has an oil 
coat. This lather instantly emulsi- 
fies that oil. Then the beard—a horny 
substance — quickly absorbs water. 
It absorbs 15 per cent of water 
within one minute after lathering, 
a proved by laboratory tests. And 
that makes a wiry beard wax-like. 

This achievement alone cost us 
18 months of effort. And we tried 
out 130 formulas. 





Atour expense 


Try this shaving soap 
that multiplies itself 


— CHALK TALKS Ar 


MEN 


250 times 
Lasting lather 


This lather is creamy and tena- 
cious. It maintains its foamy full- 
ness for ten minutes on the face. 
Thus it doesn’t need replacement. 
Such durability in lather used to be 
undreamed of. It means lasting lu- 
brication for the shave. 

This lather is also a lotion. It con- 
tains palm and olive oils. So the 
tenderest face requires no other ap- 
plication. 


*T will amaze you 


_ Such statements, 
fiction to laymen. 

But every fact here stated has been 
proved by scientific tests. Your own 
tests will confirm them. And they mean 
to you the same in luxurious shaving. 

We are offering men a Free test tube 
of Palmolive Shaving Cream to let them 
see its action and result. 

Send us this coupon, and we will mail 
you this Free Tube. Do this for your 
own sake. See what science has accom- 
plished for you in this line. 

Cut out the coupon now. 
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The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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y Ls i ¢ h bne minute 
é the beard’ absorbs 
15% of water, and 


the horniest beard 
becomes wazxrl'': 2. 


The lather itself is a lotion, 
containing, palm and olive 
oils. It soothes all irritation. 


Large size tube at 
your druggist’s 
35c 





| FOR A FREE TRIAL TUBE 
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Please send me a Free Trial Tube 
of Palmolive Shaving Cream. 


Milwaukee, U. 
(Advertising Dept.) 
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Spanish Combs 














Now all the rai rape. Spanish Combs in shell 
and brilliants. Hand engraved, ivory enamel 
inlay, set with brilliants that will not come 
Ott: Geet PG Riea tees: <5... --. $5.85 
This dainty TS 

comb wi 
forty-three 
sparkling, /gtiee 
brilliants, # 
hand en- 
praved, 
ivory 
enamel 
inlay— 
now only 
— $3.85 
Sent post- 
paid on receipt 
of price. 
Satisfaction Buaranteed— 
or money back instantly. 


Allen Hicks Com 


ny 
220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicazo 
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New Feist 


Song Hits! 


Get them for : 
Piano, Phono¢gra = 


or Player-Plano! 


On sale wherever good music is 
sold — featured by all Kresge. 
Kress, McCrory, Grant, Kraft and 
Metropolitan Stores. 

“Peggy 

‘ —the bie song-and-dance hit. 

+/ “My Baby’s Arms” 

7 —Song Hit of “Ziegfield’s Follies.” 

2 “Linger Longer Letty” 

5 from the show hit of that name. 





“Mystery” 
-the new Fox-trot sensation 
“One Loving Caress” 


—new novelty hit by “Vamp” writers. 
“Alice Blue Gown” 

—from the show hit “Irene.” 
i “Just Like the Rose” 
y “What's in a Name” 


from the new show of that title. 
“Vamp” 


e 
—the national dance unthem. 
“Mother's Hands” 
“Golden Gate” 
“When you look in the Heart of a 
Rose’ 


—the big hit from ‘“‘the better ‘Ole,”’ 
“Red Rose” 
‘ ~from “Monsieur Beaucaire,”” 





On sale whereter music is 
sold, or we will supply you 








3 direct 4Uc. a copy, ost paid. 
Bandor orchestra 25c. each. 
LEO FEIST, Inc, 
Feist Building, New York 














| barrel and fired again and again, until 


once more it was empty. 

Still the apparition remained. 

The man in his dementia hurled the 
weapon; it struck the sash and caromed 
off, hitting the stove. Then Hap Ruggam 
collapsed upon the floor. 

The woman sprang up. She found the 
rope thongs which had bound her pack to 
her shoulders. With steel-taut nerves, 
she rolled the insensible Ruggam over. 

She tied his hands; she tied his ankles. 
With her last bit of rope she connected 
the two bindings tightly behind him so 
that if he recovered, he would be at her 
mercy. Her task accomplished, on her 
knees beside his prone figure, she thought 
to glance up at the window. 

Wiley’s ghost had disappeared. 


GReairr CRUMPETT and his party 
broke into the Lyons clearing within 
an hour. They had arrived in answer to 
five successive shots given a few moments 
apart, the signal agreed upon. The mys- 
tery to them, however, was that those 
five shots had been fired by some one 
not of their party. 

The Sheriff and his men found the Mc- 
Bride woman, her clothing half torn from 
her body, her features powder-marked 
and blood-stained; but she was game to 
the last, woman-fashion weeping only 
now that all was over. They found, too, 
the man they had combed the country to 
find—struggling fruitlessly in his bonds, 
her prisoner. 

And they likewise found the miracle. 

On the snow outside under the window 
they came upon a black porcupine about 


the size of a man’s head which, scenting | 
food within the cabin, had climbed to the | 


sill, and after the habit of these little 
animals whose number is legion all over 
the Green Mountains, had required fifteen 
bullets pumped into its carcass before 
it would release its hold. 

Even in death its quills were raised in 
uncanny duplication of Mart Wiley’s 
pompadour. 





“The Showdown” 


HAT is the signifi- 

cant title of the 
next story by Mr. Pel- 
ley, which will appear 
in an early number. 
For elemental drama 
and power, those who 
have followed this 
author’s stories will 
agree that it goes far 
beyond all that have 
thusfar been published. 
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COMPLEXION PO 
In The LITTLE -PINK & WHITE: 


All that we could tell you. 
all that constant user 
Armand could tell you of 
wonderful powder would 
be as convincing as just 
trial of Armand itself, 





You will find Arman 
the better shops in <s 
delightful fragrances, 
Bouquet is a fairly dense 
der which comes in the 
box, at 50c and Armand 
Cream Powder i is wond : 
dense and clinging and comes” 
in a miniature " ba at 
If you’d rather, send a 
and your dealer’s na 
three samples. Address 


ARMAND, Des Moines 







Canadian address— 


Armand, St. Thomas, Ont, 
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LAY Y THE PIAN 


Z.. ¥_, ne mail ae 
songs and jazz perfectly. You 
have to know a note. A new way, 
absolutely different. No scales & 
difficult studies to discourage yuu 
It is simple, quick and inexpemim, 
You’re doubtfui? So were the othem. 
Send for FREE Booklet, and you'll endestml 
NIAGARA SCHOOL OF mUSIC, 
nt 18. Ni Falls, N.Y. 





Less Than Retail Prices 


Unusual conditions lead us to offer many 
. Because owners 


not ng he loaned, 
values to the public oleae that no retailer ea® 
match them at 40% m 
You get the benefit of prices, made 
months before. With the price of 
rising very fast you can see bow well 
pay you to deal with us. 


Sent On Approus 


On nour great special offer an: 
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When charms like these their power display, 
And steal the wildered heart away— 
Who can, dissembling, coldly seem 
Unmoved as by an idle dream? —Nizami 
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To give and to quard the 
T Bharns sich compel adoration 


NYS!IS 


“7 Get hacks) 8 Oe oe 


Americas Most distinctive contribution to 
the enhancement of feminine ‘loveliness 


PARFUM: FACE POWDER - CULD 

CREAM - VANISHING CREAM 

SUAP - TOILET WATER: TALCUM 
% rr 


Entrancingly Fragrani- 
Obtainable at igs AGI EN ptt Everywhere Charmingly Packaged. 


AGRA PARFLUMEUR DelightFull Satistying 
Detroit JNichigan : 4 4 


AS, 


NYSIS 


TACEOM 
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Your Pock 


A Finer Ty; 
at a Fair F 


Free Trial—No Money Do 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all you 
send. The Oliver comes to you at our risk for five days’ free trial in your own home. Decide foryt 
whether you want to buy or not. If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply send it back at our ex 
If you do agree that it is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, and want to keep it, take a year 
half to pay at the easy rate of unly $3 a month. 


' Save $43 


A new $100 Oliver — our latest and best model 
—now yours for only $57. The big saving comes 
from our new plan with its new economies. . Dur- 
ing the war we learned many lessons. We found 
that it was unnecessary to have such a vast num- 
ber of traveling salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses. We were able to discontinue 
mae | other superfluous sales methods. As a 
result, we can now afford to sell at $57 the iden- 
tical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 
1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1155 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. ' 
—! If 1 keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping DORR DR.. cctenisdne snes snvnpasthenedsubtcecesesocecess | 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
at the end of five days. 
f] Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 

4 book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason an 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name 


Pay Only $3 a 
Month 


Take over a year to pay for your Oliver 
and have the use of the machine all the time- 
Only $3 a month is all you need remit. Think 
of getting a brand new Oliver No. 9 on terms 
so easy as to average only about ten cents a 
day. No longer is it necessary for any one to 
think of putting good money into a second- 
hand or rebuilt machine. 


Mail the Coupon 
Now 


Act at once. Remember you have nothing 
to lose. There is no cost to you for the free 
trial, no risk or obligation. So send at once 
for the Oliver to try free in your office or 
home. If you should wish our catalog before 
ordering, mark the coupon accordingly. But 
whichever you do, do it now. Clip the coupon 
before you turn this page. 


192.02 








Famous Of 
Users 
U. S. Steel Ca 


Boston Woven 
Rubber Co. 


National City & 
New York 


Morris & Comp 
Encyclopedia Bri 
Boston Elevated 
Otis Elevator Co. 7 


Corn Products 
Company 


Columbia G 
Co. 


N. Y. Edison Cog 
Hart, Schaffner k 
Holeproof Hosier 
Ward Baking 


American Bi ie 
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We make MURADS of 100% Pure Turkish tobacco to give 100% 


enjoyment to smokers of 100% good taste. 


“Ordinary” cigarettes cannot be 100% Turkish —and you cannot 


afford to smoke cheap quality cigarettes. 


There can’t be a better cigarette thann MURADS till the world 


U 


“Judge for yourself —!” Maers ofthe Highest Gade Tihs 


and Egyptian c igarettes in the World 





| Complete 
| Patern Stlverware Service 
in Same Design 


VERY woman, of course, desires her 
silver service to be in harmony. That 
is one reason why her choice is likely 
to be 1847 Rogers Bros. because in 

this brand she can select the same design in 
her Tea and Coffee Sets, Trays, Vases, Etc., 
as in her Spoons, Forks and Knives. 


This very important consideration, coupled 
with the reputation for durability possessed 
by 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware, makes the 
choice easy—inevitable 


Several attractive patterns may be seen at lead- 
ing dealers or in our illustrated folder “S-21”’. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
919 Maiden Lane 5 N Wabash Ave. 150 Post Street 


The Family Plate 
Sor Seventy Years 
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